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3oan Si flDra. Carn 

By "RITA." 

Author of " Peg the Rake," " Sheba," " Asenath of the Ford, 
" The Ending of Mv Day," etc. 

CHAPTER I. 

MRS. CARR RECEIVES A LETTER AND LAYS PLANS. 

" A LETTER from Lucius," said Mr^. Carr, taking up an 
envelope from a pile of letters on the breakfast table. " Now, I 
wonder what he wants ? He never writes but on two subjects : 
Joan — or money. It can't be money. I sent him fifty pounds 
last month. Common decency wouldn't allow of his asking 
another loan. As for Joan — well, there's no use speculating — 
I'd just better see what it is." 

She opened the missive ; her fine eyes glanced rapidly over its 
contents. 

" My dear Betty, — I don't know if you are still at that 
furnished flat you took for the season, but I chance this being 
forwarded. You'll be surprised to hear I'm ordered to India, a 
beastly hill station, too — dull as a ditch, with no society and 
less climate. I'm sorry now I exchanged. The question, of 
course, is — ^Joan ? I can't take her, so you'll have to have her 
with you for a year at least Wire if you're in town, and FU 
come across and talk matters over. — In great haste, your ever 
affectionate brother, 

" Lucius O'Rourke." 

*' So it's Joan this time," said Mrs. Carr. She laid down the 
letter, and for a moment seemed lost in thought. " Take her for 

I 
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2 JOAI^ v> MRS. CARR. 

a year. That means oflf his hands entirely. Well, I suppose I 

must do it, though I must say it's very short notice 

Will it make any difference, I wonder ? There was a time when 
I should have been so glad to have her, but she was young then 
and malleable. It!s more than a year since I've seen her at alL 
I wonder if she's changed ? " 

She poured out her coffee and began to cut up her French 
roll with a troubled and dissatisfied look upon her handsome 
face. As a rule, Mrs. Carr took her troubles as lightly as she 
did her debts and obligations, as lightly as beseemed one of her 
erratic nation. 

She was a strikingly handsome person with a magnificent 
figure, a weli-set head, and wonderful, sparkling eyes. 

She had a fine sense of dramatic effects, and a fluent tongue. 
Many who knew her declared she would have made a splendid 
actress, and from hearing this so often she had adopted a 
somewhat theatrical manner and ^ way of posing herself, in 
response to the denfiands of certain emotions, that were rather 
startling. 

In private life, however, she spared herself more unnecessary 
exertion than that of talking aloud when there was no one 
present to talk to. The sound of her own voice was an inex- 
haustible charm to her. It was rich, mellifluous, capable of all 
modulations and all expressions. 

,At present she finished her breakfast, apd then returned t6 
the letter. 

" It will be charming to have Joan," she said ; " she's just my 
own self in my younger days. She'll take the shine out of these 
mealy-mouthed English girls. It's wonderful the charm of an 
Irish girl. Faith ! I've proved that in my time — to my cost — 
Heaven send Joan more sense at eighteen than I had to counter- 
act the charm I " 

Her brows contracted. She rose from the table and walked 
over to the window of her flat, which opened on a balcony and 
showed all the brilliance and gaiety of Sloane Street in the 
morning sunlight. 

" A year," she went on meditatively, " a year means a great 
deal in a girl's life. How much one can feel, and do, and 
conceal in a year ! " 

A sparrow alighted on the iron railings of the balcony ; it* 
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JOAN ^ MRS. CARR. 5 

peit^head and bright eye cast an unnoticed inquiry at the open 
window where that quiet 'figure stood. For once the morning, 
crumbs were forgcrtten. Mrs. Carr stood there, thoughtful and. 
absorbed, the Juiy sun pouring Its warm rays upon* her dark 
rich hair and the downcast fringes of her eyes. . 

" All ta mysidf at last," ste said. " I always fdt it. must come 
some day. I wish I didn't feel so glad . • . • I wish it 
wasn't so hard to act the part I shall have to act ' ; . . .. 
not to her— thank Heaven for that — no one can wonder that 
she is fond of me, or I of her, but to others' . . . sometimes 
the world is keener sighted than we think. Certainly it nev^ 
credits us with a good motive when a bad one comes handy." 

She turned back then with a sigh that challenged the impera* 
tive "chirp of the waiting sparrow, and brought him to the 
window-sill in pursuit of her inattention. She looked at the. 
little visitor and smiled. 

" Did you think I had forgotten you, Dickie ? '* she asked, and 
gathered up the crumbs carefuUy«and threw them out to the 
claimant- " Til go and tell Nolan," she said suddenly. " How 
surprised she'll be. She'll have to do double duty now. Not 
that the dear old soul will care for that, as it's all in the family.. 
That's the best of Irish servants and Irish families. Heigh-ho ! 
we're a queer race, and a queer lot, I suppose ; but if we've no 
great virtues ourselves, we've a grand trick of developing them 
in the natures of others. I coulc^n't quote a finer instance than 
Nolan. She's patience and honesty and self-sacrifice combined,, 
and she lets her wages run on from one year's end to another — 
so different to those English harpies ! " 

She gathered up her letters, and crossed the adjoining hall to* 
her dressing-roo6i. 

A well-dressed, elderly woman was standing there, turning; 
over a pile of gowns. 

" Oh, Nolan," said Mrs, Carr, " I've had some news. Miss^ 
Joan is coming to stay with me." 

** Indeed, ma'am ? I'm pleased to hear it When will she be 
leaving Doblin?'^ 

Nolan always applied a strong Irish accent to English words 
by way of proving her fidelity to her native country. 

" Oh, I don't know yet," said Mrs. Carr indifferently. ** What 
were you gomg to do with that black brocade, Nolan ? " 
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4 JOAN 6* MRS. CARR. 

' ^' Well, and indade, ma'am, it's not of much use to do any** 
thing. It's too narrow in the skirt for the fashion, and the bod/s 
not the fit for the fine woman you're growing." 

• " Don't, Noley, dear," groaned her mistress. " We fine women 
have one mortal enemy— /af. And I'm afraid there's a little 
too much solid flesh about me now. I'm going to reduce 
myself on a principle. I've heard it's a certain cure, and I mean 
to try it" 

" Faith, then, ma'am, you'll just be leanng thim sort o' cures 
alone, if you're wise," said Nolan, shaking out the rich folds of 
brocade, and looking at the material with a critical eye 
" 'twould cut into a fine bodice— or a cape," she added, glancing 
at her mistress. 

• « Oh ! it'll do for something, no doubt," said Mrs. Carr. " I'm 
going to ruralise for a bit, and any old dresses will come in useful. 
Country folk think more of material than of fashion, and mine 
are all " 

" A bit showy, ma'am, for the country, aren't they ? " said Nolan. 

• "Showy! not a bit of it." 

She laughed, and seized the brocade and examined it 
critically. 

" Perhaps it will do for Miss Joan," she said. " She'll have 
none too many gowns, I expect, Noley, you see, I shall have 
to turn chaperon, and put myself on the shelf now." 

"Faith, and I'd like to see the shelf that would be holding 
you, ma'am, and 'twill be many a year yet before you'll look 
your age, or cease throwing an eye at the men or they at you, 
for the matter o' that." 
' Mrs. Carr shook her head gravely. 

" You'll see," she said, " I'm really serious. . I'm going to give 
up London life ; it's horribly expensive, and what one gets isn't 
worth what one gives. I shall retire to the country, Nolan — 
seriouslj^ — you needn't look • like that I shall take that little 
house in Devonshire I heard of ; it will suit me admirably." 

• " For how long, ma'am, axing your pardon ? " 

" How long ? " Mrs. Carr laughed heartily. ** Six months, at 
least, Nolan. Are you wondering whether I shall win, charm 
or shock country society ? " 

" A taste of all, if I know ye, ma'am," observed Nolan. 

" I suppose there's little doubt about their boring me," went 
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JOAN er* MRS. CARR. 5 

on Mrs. Carr, "whatever I* do to them. What docs one do in 
the country, Noley ? Go to charch and give dinner-parties? I 
know they're great on church-going. It's the sign manual of 
respectability. To pay pew rents is the first duty of man." 

" Doesn't Captain Talbot live in Devonshire ? " asked Nolan, 
irrelevantly. 

" Devonshire," said Mrs. Carr, " is rather a large county, though 
I've known people who believed it consisted of a lane or two 
and sundry farmhouses, where — not the nuts — but the clotted 
cream comes from.* Still, as you know most of the family con<- 
cems, my good Noley, I may as well tell you that Captain Tal- 
bot has a house or some property in the very neighbourhood I 
have selected, and more, that he will be my sponsor to society, 
such as it is." 

•' You'll have to be making up your mind about him, then," ob« 
served Nolan. " He's a fine man and has a good heart ; I'm sure 
o' that" 

** If he has a good income is more to the point," said Mrs. Carr, 
" and if I don't shock his sense of propriety before he makes up 
his own mind. I suppose, if I flirt with the curate, or give Sunday 
suppers, as I do here, they would look upon me as a reprobate. 
The suppers would wake up even a Devonshire village, eh, 
Noley?" 

" They would, ma'am, if the men ivould come'^ 

•* Do you think they are so virtuous in the country, my good 
Nolan ? Not a bit of it. A man's virtue is like a woman's looks 
— skin deep at the best." 

" Ah, ma'am," said Nolan, shaking her head, " will ye iver get 
sensible and quiet like? Sure, 'tis one surprise after another, and 
one flirtation on the top of another, since iver I've known ye." 

" Flirtation," said Mrs. Carr, gravely, " is a misapplied term, 
Nolan. It only means the delicate diplomacy of the female 
mind by which we find out the real nature of the man who is 
making love to us I " 

" What a dale you must know about men, ma'am," said Nolan, 
grimly. 

Mrs. Carr laughed again. 

" I do. That's why my diplomacy stops short at the stage of 
marrying one." 

" Well, ma'am, I suppose you know your own business best 
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6 JOAN ^ MRS. CARR. 

But, indade^ I often trimble for ye; Tis all whish, hurry-scurryv 
rush — up wid one, down wid another — ^hcre to-day, and there to- 
morrow, and no knowing what you'll be after, or how to take you, 
and I've known you a good twenty years now, ma'am." 
. Mrs. Carr's expressive face grew suddenly grave. 

** Ah ! " she said, " how tragic life gets when one can remember 
things that happened twenty years ago. What a complexion I 
fcadthen, Noleyl". 

** Thrue for ye, ma'am. Beautiful intirely, and indade 'tis th^ 
•fine skin you have at the present moment, though the better of 
a trifle of powder now and thin." 

"Matrimony plays havoc with one's looks, there's no doubt 
about it," said Mrs. Cam " But that reminds me, I have to go 
out. I'll wear that black and white /w/^zrrf, Noley. I think it 
makes me look slighter than any other gown. ' Look out and 
«ee if the carriage has come." 

Nolan went to the window, which overlooked the street, and 
announced the carriage was there. Her mistress thereupon 
slipped out of her morning gown and put on the Yv^nc^ faulard, 
and a charming bonnet, mainly composed of a few ribbon loops 
and de France roses. 

. « I'll be home to lunch," she said. " Tell Wilson so. I forgot to 
give her any orders this morning, but there's plenty over from 
dinner last night" 

Then she took up her sunshade and went down the staircase 
to the general entrance. Her flat was on the second floor of a 
set in Sloane Street. It had all the inconveniences of such de- 
isirable accommodation, and all the baits which delude people 
Into taking them. It belonged to a fashionable lady, who after 
a year's personal experience had always let it in the season or 
out of it, at a fancy price and much profit to herself It is 
scarcely necessary to say, perhaps, that she never let it twice to 
the same tenants. They always went in enthusiastically and 
departed thankfully. 

• Mrs. Carr had been even more enthusiastic than the general 
run of tenants ; she was leaving at the end of four months, with 
the vision of a detached cottage residence in the country floating 
before her eyes as a paradise of rest and comfort. 

But then contrast is always delightful. 

• She drove along in her smart little hired victoria, stopping at 
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several .shops to. give orders or pay accounts.. .The latter was ^ 
proceeding she hated, but .previous tenants pf the ^* bijou flat " 
had taught neighbouring tradespeople thd.t bills should not be, 
allowed to run on too long. They .had calculated, the. delightful 
Irishwoman's period of tenancy with a quite surprising accuracy, 
and apparently an unanimous opinion as to requests for imme^ 
diate settlement 

Mrs. Carr was irate» but years of experience had proved^ that 
English tradespeople bad a knack of making themselvi^s very 
disagreeable, if their little accounts were not attended to. . So 
she threw **sops to Cerberus," in the shape of .small paynients, 
lavish orders and charming personal praise, of their attention, 
and her satisfaction with their goods. In this manner she re- 
c^ved a further amount of credit and popularity. . . 

" She turned into the Park for half an hour, before luncheon, 
jimusing herself by criticising the ultra-smart set wber^ women 
of the " Dodo " type vied with each other in talking brilliant non- 
isense as if it were serious sense, and kindred " souls " set; Mrs. 
Grundy at defiance. Mrs. Carr was not in Jthe very " snjart*' set 
herself, but she was in the next layer or strata, whichis a faith; 
ful copyist of its eccentricities, from a button-hole to a hand- 
shake. She was rather tired herself of elevated elbows, and 
Titian-red hair, and at times turned them and their copyists into 
frank ridicule. 

No one sees the joke, of their own and their neighbours* ab- 
surdities more keenly than an Irish person, and at times Mrs. 
Carr took a positive delight in making fun of fashionable foibles 
to the iace of fashion. She was popular enougb where she was 
known/'though as a rule men admired her more than women; 
She was excellent company, and could entertain without . being 
exacting, and was a past grand mistress of the royal art of flirta- 
tion. Somehow she never compromised herself unnecessarily as her 
great friend and ally. Lady Kate, did. Lady Kate, was a pretty, 
little married woman, with great ambitions and limited means. 
She was the youngest of seven daughters of a Jioble and impecu- 
nious family, and they had married her in her first season t9 a 
Vich conimoner whom she heartily despised, and to whom . her 
conduct was a perpetual aflront. 

She had never cared for any man as a lover or any woman as 
^ friend with the exception of Betty Carr. She admired her en- 
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8 JOAN b^ MRS. CARR. 

thusiastically ; all the more because she was not easily shocked. 
Lady Kate, as a rule, passed her life in inventing ways of shock* 
ing people. 

Their victorias passed each other in the Row, a few minutes 
after Mrs. Carr had entered it By a preconcerted signal they 
drew up at one special place and both got out, meeting shortly 
afterwards and proceeding to the chairs, where most people and 
least shade seemed to have decided it was the fashion to be seen. 
Mrs. Carr rushed into rapid confidence with her friend on the 
subject of Joan. Lady Kate seemed to think that for a woman 
to get enthusiastic about a girl was little short of idiotic. If it 
were a man, now — but a girl — and young, and a niece — gracious ! 
— it was almost as bad to be an aunt as a grandmother. 

** And what have you done with the Counsellor?" she asked. 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

" Oh, he has left town — Cowes, or somewhere, I believe. Yoa 
see you were quite wrong. I always said he was not a marrying 
man." 

" Well,j'£?« could have married hini if you chose," said Lady 
Kate. " He raved about you. As a rule, I dislike a man who 
raves about one special woman, unless it's myself." 

" Ca va sans dire^^ observed her friend. 

" Yes, I have a good opinion of myself, I know. Why shouldn't 
I ? I needn't play the hypocrite to you, Betty ; need I ? But, 
really, your captain was quite ridiculous ! It was Mrs. Carr this 
— Mrs. Carr that. How Mrs. Carr played tennis, how Mrs. Carr 
dressed — (Well, certainly, there you are not easy to beat How 
you carry your thirteen stone so gracefully, I can't imagine !) — 
what Mrs. Carr wore, or didn't wear — no, that's myself I'm think- 
ing of. He used to be so rude to me — and after all, do you mean 
to say he's gone away, and not said anything ? " 

" Oh ! he said a great deal, but not what you expected, and a 
very good thing, too. I wouldn't marry him. He's too good, 
for one thing, and " 

Lady Kate laughed. 

*^ Oh, my dear ! fancy any man being too good for a woman, 
and a naval man, too ! Well, that's rich ! Captain Talbot 
seems pretty straight, I grant — at least one's never heard any- 
thing ; but then the worst vices are the concealed ones. Given a 
racehorse or a ballet-girl, one knows a man's limits ; but those 
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against whom discretion places a mark are generally depraved 
sinners, to whom Epicurean vice appeals and an ordinary faux 

fas doesn't I expect your Captain Talbot ^" 

" Now, now, Kate, I won't allow it ; not behind his back." 
** Well, it can be before his face, if you prefer ; for here he is, 
coming along." 



CHAPTER II. 

A FRIEND AND A SUITOR, 

Captain Talbot, late H.M. Royal Navy, was a well-preserved 
and somewhat distinguished-looking man of forty-two. He was 
well off, and much given to yachting. He had never married — 
having been too poor as a young man, and too fastidious as a 
middle-aged one, to attach himself to any special member of a 
sex he had always found embarrassing. 

He had a charming house on the Dart, and chambers in town, 
but spent most of his time on board his yacht, the Phcenix. 
He had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Carr in the early part of 
this present season, having met her at a dinner party given by a 
certain admiral of the fleet in honour of an illustrious foreign 
visitor. He had been appointed to take Mrs. Carr in to dinner, 
and her conversation had added a piquancy to the sauces and 
a flavour to the wines, for which he felt duly grateful, during 
twelve long courses on a hot May evening. Since, then, the 
acquaintance had ripened into friendliness, and induced him to 
waste a considerable portion of his time in dancing attendance 
on the fascinating Irishwoman, instead of on his yacht 

Lady Kate had been quite right in describing his enthusiasm. 
Anyone who had the pleasure of Captain Talbot's acquaintance 
heard a good deal of Mrs. Carr and Mrs. Carr's perfections. 

He joined the two women in the Row as a climax to Lady 
Kate's animadversions. His fine face lit up with unconcealed 
pleasure as he saw Mrs. Carr, and he dropped into a vacant chair 
beside her with a quite suspicious alacrity. 

** We were discussing the errors of your sex," she said laugh- 
ing. " Lady Kate wasn't sparing you, I assure you. She thinks 
you're all bad under the surface, and that virtue consists in 
superior artfulness.'* 

His keen blue eyes flashed across at the pretty little womaii 
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Whom he c6rdiaUy disliked, and yet was obliged to tolerate foi^ 
sake of Mrs. Carr. 

" I am sorry her experience has been so unfortunate/' he saidv 

*'Ohy I was speaking generally. Experience had nothing to 
4o with it," said Lady Kate. "A perfectly good man is an 
utter impossibility in real life. Of course he appears in books^ 
an epitome of all the virtues in three volumes, to please the 
critics, I suppose. Vm sure even the. young person of sixteen 
doesn't believe in him nowadays." 

"What do yon mean by goodness?" asked Captain Talbot, 
dryly. • 

" All the cardinal virtues, of course. It's not only a matter of 
keeping all the commandments, which Vm sure no man and very 
few women have ever done yet, but a flawless life lived from 
blameless motives. Go from the highest to the lowest in the land 
and find me such a man ! " 

. "You certainly wouldn't find him among the highest," 
answered the captain ; " though goodness doesn't especially 
attach to any particular class or profession ; but- with all due 
deference to you, Lady Kate, I think human nature is very much 
as it has always been — a little evil leavened with much good, 
or a little good leavened with much evil. Of course in the 
purely artificial life of society there is a preponderance of the 
latter." 

"You should hear Tommy Attwood on the corruptions of 
fiociety," interposed Mrs. Carr. " Do you know Tommy, Captain 
Talbot ? He's on the staff of the Scalpel, and he's been writing 
a series of articles on Fashionable Sins and Fashionable Sinners. 
They're* wonderfully smart, and awfully wicked. He says society 
is corrupt to the core. That the women are as bad as the men, and 
that modern religion is only the worship of the Golden Calf, 
spiced with sensational services." 

"He is quite right," said Lady Kate. "Wc do worship 
tnoney — there's no doubt about it Rank, position, worth, are 
nothing nowadays without moneybags. If a person is ever so 
4ll-bred or objectionable, money will buy his passport into the 
best circle^. Even if wealth has been acquired not too honestly, 
society will shut its eyts to the means, and only look at the 
results. Be a millionaire, however shoddy or shady, and 
duchesses -will. fight for the privilege of introducing you, and the 
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cream df the cream will riish to your entertainments ; yoCi can 
marry whom you please, short of royalty, and that oilly is exi 
elusive- by Act of Parliament." . 

" That is a terrible picture;" said Captain Talbot. ' ** How does 
this Tommy— '^something,' know it is a true one? He, I suppose^ 
is scarcely in a position to associate with the 'cream ' either by 
right of wealth dr distinction." 

• " Oh, he IS only a journalist," said Mrs. Carr, " but they have 
great opportunities nowadays of getting into a good seti. You 
see there is a modem craze for advertising, and that of course 
has created the fashionable journal. It is not enough for society 
to give an entertainment now, but the said entertainment must 
be puffed, noticed and described in all the eloquence of print 

Lady A^— sees what is said of Lady B , and then she 

endeavours to outshine her party, >or outrival her novelty. Lady 

C takes' toil of both, and improves on their ideas. The 

Countess of Grafton told me one day that she had been obliged 
to patent her candle blades for fear of their being copied. But 
then she is really very exclusive." ' 

" And how does your friend the journalist get to these ex* 
elusive entertainments ? " 

"Who — Tommy? Oh, he is of very good family — youngest 
son of Lord Avarace. They were furious with him, but he was 
over head and ears in debt, and the editor offered him ever so 
much because he could give real society tips. Why, even 
members of the Royal Household do that now. I often wonder 
if the Queen knows ? Vm sure she can't approve of the contents 
of her wardrobe, and what she wears, eats, drinks and does, being 
published in penny papers for the benefit of snobs and trades- 
people." 

" Oh, it's all wrong and absurd and ridiculous," exclaimed Lady 
Kate. •• But it's life — and one must do something ! " 

"^That's our best excuse," said Mrs. Carr, " or our worst . You 
have your yacht, Captain Talbot, Lady Kate has her admirers^ 
and I — I am going to have Joaa" 

" Joan ? " edhoed the captain, *' and who is she ? " 

f^Sheis a girl," said Mrs. Carr. " A girl young, beautiful and 
— Irish. Do you like the picture ? " 

" It sounds charming, but has it no other name than ' Joan ' ? " 
' A sudden little flush seemed to warm Mrs. Carr's creamy skin. 
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" She IS my niece," she said. " My brother is' ordered out to 
India, and she is left in my charge for a year." 

" And it will be 'Joan & Mrs. Carr/ now," said Lady Kate, 
with a little malicious laugh. ** I can't fancy you as a chaperon, 
my dear, and Tm sure, you haven't a little hoard of maxims 
' ready to preach down * a niece's heart, have you ? " 

" Joan will not require it," said Mrs. Carr, coldly. 

" Oh, don't tell me she is a young person with * views ! ' " ex- 
claimed Lady Kate. " All the modern young women have gone 
in for * views ' and * opinions,' the fault of that dreadful prig 
* Evadne,' I'm sure. She's done a lot of harm in her gene- 
ration." 

Captain Talbot looked bewildered. He never read novels, 
and to him the prurient or precocious or introspective type of 
women, beloved of modern writers, was an unknown quantity. 
He had old-fashioned views, and old-fashioned prejudices. The 
one was being perpetually disillusioned, and the other perpetually 
shocked by modern society. Still he held them shrined in his 
heart of hearts, and believed in their ultimate realisation. 

** Joan is not at all like Evadne, or — or any of those im- 
possible, lecturing, preaching young women one hears of nowa- 
days," said Mrs. Carr, '* but I won't say too much about her, or 
you'll be disappointed. I don't like being told beforehand what 
a person is. I never find the reality in the least like the por- 
trait. By the way. Captain Talbot, I have written about that 
house you told me of. The agent gives a charming description 
of it. Small, but then we shall only be two^ and I am not going 
to entertain lavishly, or have a house party, unless Lady Kate 
takes pity on me." 

"Anything in my power — " murmured the captain. "My 
yacht will be quite at your service, and I know so many of 
the country people. Coombe Ditton is my native place, you 
know." 

" I — yes — I remember you told me so," said Mrs. Carr, 
ignoring a sharp glance from Lady Kate's quick eyes. " It is 
very pretty and picturesque, and all that, isn't it ? " 

"lam perhaps prejudiced," he said with a smile. **I have 
always thought there is no lovelier spot in England." 

" And do you know the house ? St. Petrox, isn't it ? ** 

" I know it — slightly. It was originally a cottage, but it has 
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been enlarged and altered amazingly. The grounds are charm- 
ing, and the view magnificent — if you care for views." 

** Joan does," said Mrs. Carr, rising fr6m her chair. " It must 
be nearly luncheon time, Kate," she said. ^ Will you come back 
with me?" 

" Sorry Tm engaged," answered Lady Kate. " But V\l look 
in at four if you'll give me some tea, and we can drive over to 
that ' At HomeVat Richmond afterwards. It*s an ideal day for 
a garden party, and I've got an ideal frock." 
' " And Tm not asked," sighed Captain Talbot regretfully. 

" Oh, you know you hate * At Homes/ " said Mrs. Carr laugh- 
inglyt " and they'd be sure to want you to play tennis." 

His eyes looked expressive, but he said nothing. Then they 
moved off in the direction of their waiting victorias. 

As she drove back, Mrs. Carr began to consider the subject of 
her increasing intimacy with Captain Talbot He was con- 
stantly by her side whenever they met, and that was almost a 
daily occurrence. 

Lady Kate had nicknamed him the Counsellor because he 
was always ready with advice, assistance, escort — anything, in 
fact, that an unattached woman requires from an unattached 
man. . She assured her friend that the flirtation was getting 
serious, and Mrs. Carr found herself wondering whether it was 
so. She did not want to marry him, or, indeed — anyone. But 
he was the least objectionable of her many admirers, and he 
would make an admirable husband. 

** I wonder if he is well off? He is irreproachable as far as 
family goes," she thought, as she drove through the sunny streets 
where the spray of a water-cart, the shade of a parasol, seemed 
the only elements of coolness. " I wish I knew if he were rich. 
A man would have found that out so easily. Perhaps I can 
make some discoveries when I am on the spot. His. house is 
only a few miles from St. Petrox. Til set Nolan to work. She's 
a splendid 'tracker,' and seems to be telling you everything 
while worming • out your own secrets. Dear, dear, what shall I 
do with myself in the country at all ? Harvest fields, and cows 
and. early rising, aren't a bit in my. line. If only I wasn't so 
terribly short of money I'd have gone to Switzerland, but the 
hotels are simply ruinous. What with Americans and Cook's 
tours, they've not an idea of treating a foreigner to anything but 
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< charges' and • ' bif -stek/ I doh^t know what possessed metd 
take this hou^e/now I come to think of it, except that it sounded 
cheap/. 1 wander if Joan- will like if?? Ah! sure,'toa, she's 
always caving {about 'the country, I hopeLarcius will* be herd 
by Thursday. What a queer knockabout life we'vfe :hari, the 
two^ofius, and 'not in calm water yet, and howive^ve enjoyed it ! 
Faith, rd radier have a little storm and tunaoil |iny day than 
knb^ I was becalmed and laid by in harbout. 'Tis a tnixture 
of metaphors, but no matter. Ah, here we are. . I declare TU 
enjoy a bit of mayonnaise and a glass or two of champagne 
amazingly ! '' 

CHAPTER III. 

". . • AND PLAY THE PARTS OF HAPPY ROVERS." 

Lucius O'Rourke was. a fair specimen of the ^ joUitkitlg Irish- 
man." He was almost as handsome as his sister, and quite as 
good company. 

He loved cards and horses. He was excessiviely goodnatured, 
and excessively generous. He was always in debt, and never 
seemed aoy the worse for it. He would borrow from one 
person to pay another, and end by owing both. He had a 
picturesque way of stating simple facts, and a vividness of detail 
that made a lie infinitely more pleasing than a plain truth. He 
was a favourite with men and women alike ; a favourite ^very* 
where, except perhaps In one or two towns where his debts were 
too numerous to be paid, at any solicitation, and his escapades, 
make-^fts and adventures more exciting than creditable. 

In exchanging into ai regiment for foreign service h6 had been 
actuated solely by reasons of prudence and the persuasions of 
necessity. He had not deemed it necessary to give undue 
advertisement to the fact of this exchange, as he did not desare 
to trouble the souls of his creditors, or offer them any induce- 
ment to expend stamps, paper and persuasions in bringing little 
accounts to his notice. 

Lucius O'Rourke was, in fact, one of those deSghtful men 
whose imprudence and extravagance are flung off as burdens on 
the hearts of their family, and never allowed to weigh on their 
own consciences, or interfere with .their own desires. His 
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iDarriage was somewhat of n mystery, and had been announced 
only when- he appeaired as a widower, with a little child of. a year 
old, as -proof -of faii loss and explanation- of a mourning garb. 
The child had been constantly with him, living his knockabout 
Kfe, and i^aring his good and evil fortunes. .It surprised 
people that his sister, Mrs. Carr, who was devoted to him, did 
not -offer to adopt the child, especially as yeAr after year passed 
on and she had no -family of her own. But Mrs. Carr$ bemg aa 
erratic and extravagant as most of the 0'Rourkes,was not likely 
to have made a better guardian for Joan than her father. 

She was now eighteen, a beautiful girl, with the emotional and 
poetic temperament of her race, and an amount of patience and 
common sense that were the result of her experiences. She 
loved her father with a pitying comprehension of his short- 
comings, but 5he adored her aunt 

The visits to her in Dublin, the holidays spent with her at 
Bray or KiMamey, stood* out- in her mind as delightful experi- 
ences. Mrs. Carr had always seemed to her the cleverest, wittiest 
and most delightful of companions ; a Cleopatra, whose moods 
of '^infinite variety" never grew stale, and whose charms never 
grew -less. • . 

The idea of living with her entirely for a year lessened any 
regrets at her father s sudden departure. There would be 
no more debts and schemes, no shams and make-shifts, such 
as. her young years had known and hated ever since she could 
remember. 

She had always looked upon Mrs. Carr as a wealthy and suc- 
cessful woman, with an assured position in society, of- which she 
was a popular member. But it was not of society-she thought, 
or the advantages of London life, or, indeed, anything but the 
simple delight of being with Mrs. Carr herself 

Her father's arrangements were all so hurried that it seemed 
to Joan -as if she- were in London and driving to her aunt's flat 
in Sloane Street almost as soon as she had heard they were going 
there. But the warm welcome they received showed that 
neither fashion nor society had altered Mrs. Carr*s feelings, and 
in spite of limited accommodation, she insisted on their putting 
up at the flat, though Lucius suggested an hotel. 

After dinner the giri left them to each other's company while 
she went to unpack -her father's portmanteau and arrange his 
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things, the Major having a rooted objection to do anything 
for himself that anyone else could possibly do for him. 

Mrs. Carr opened fire while her brother sipped black coffee 
and lit a cigarette. 

"And so you've made up you mind to go to India?" she 
said. 

" Didn't I tell you so? I've thought of it often and talked of 
it oftenen I don't like the idea at all, but I couldn't live in 
Ireland on this beggarly pay any longer.!' 

" I couldn't imagine your living on any pay or any income, 
Lucius," observed his sister. " You Ve been in debt all your life, 
and I suppose it's too late to mend your ways now. But with 

regard to Joan " 

. " Yes," said Lucius O'Rourke, looking up at her and smiling 
rather oddly, "Perhaps you would prefer her going out to 
India?" 

" Indeed, no. I'm delighted it has all happened so naturally. 
To whom could she go except to me ? " 

" I can have her out in a year or two," went on the Major ; 
"when I have had time to look about me, and can tell what 
chances there are for a girl. She's deucedly handsome, Betty, 
and we ought to get her well married." 
. " I'd rather see her happy," said Mrs. Carr. 

" Well, why shoulda't she be both ? " . } 

" I don't know — only, a * good match ' rarely means a happy 
one." 

" Faith, they're as happy as men choose to make them," said 
the Major. "It's no use expecting too much. That's where 
women make the mistake. Did you hear of Charley Kelley, 
by-the bye ? After all, his marriage turned out trumps." 

" What ! Charley Kelley, who married that awful, old Mrs. 
M'Ennery, and was so ashamed of it that they got up before 
eight in the morning so that no one should know, and went-- 
separate ways to the church." 

" The same. And you've heard what a life he had, poor boy ? 
She allowed him a half-a-crown a week for pocket-money, and 
was for ever threatening to leave her money to a hospital. Well, 
she died last week, and he's got every penny." 

" Virtue rewarded, indeed ! " said Mrs. Carr. " But I suppose 
he deserved it. Everyone said he was very good to her, and 
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faithful too, which is more than can be said for many men with 
better wives." 

" Well, marriage is a lottery and no mistake," said the Major ; 
" and I've always told Joan not to have foolish and romantic 
notions about men. We're none of us worth it, 'pon my 
word." 

" I'm quite sure of that," said Mrs. Carr, dryly. *' Love and 
marriage arc two totally dissimilar things. If they could be 
arranged on the same lines," she added thoughtfully, "there 
might be a chance of happiness. But the familiarity and coarse- 
ness of the one kills the romance and attraction of the other. 
No really beautiful love story has ever had a happy ending. 
Poets and novelists were too wise to permit it The tomb and 
the poison cup were far more suitable to Juliet than if she had 
become Mrs. Montague and died a grandmother, after seeing 
Romeo grow bald and stout, and have half-a-dozen other affaires^ 
and swear at the lark for waking him too early, instead of making 
pretty speeches about its song on a balcony." 

The Major laughed. 

" How horribly unromantic, and yet, once '* 

The colour flamed to her cheek. 
. " Once," she interrupted hurriedly, " I was too romantic, you 
mean. Well, I've made up for it since, Lucius. Prose, prose ! 
th6 hardest and baldest. That is what life has meant forme. 
I was never likely again to fall in love with an ideal of truth — 
constancy and nobility, and call it — man ! " 

" Ah,'* said her brother, throwing away his cigarette and 
lighting. a fresh one, " that's what girls will do; it's so foolish. 
We're not heroes and you're not goddesses. We begin matri- 
mony by expecting too much, and end it by being content with 
too little." 

" You mean for sake of peace and quietness ? " 

" Exactly. If you're wise, don't let Joan grow romantic. 
Talk the commonest of common sense to her, and tell her that 
marriage is only an experience." 

" From which a woman must eliminate any other woman's 
experience, and be satisfied with her own," said Mrs. Carr, 
moodily, 

" Exactly ; but preparation is a help. I've done the best I 
can. I leave her in your hands with an easy conscience." 

2" 
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^ And what about the money, Lucius ? " asked his sister after 
, a moment'3 silepce. 

" Oh, that will be all right," he said briskly. He drew a small 
note-book out of his pocket and referred to it. " I owe you two 
hundred pounds altogether/' he said. " I can safely promise you 
, ^/f^ before I leave. I am going to sell my hunters." 

;*Are you really!" exclaimed Mrs. Carr. '^Well, that's 
sensible." 

'''Arid they're sure to fetch a good price," he went on with the 
buoyant hopefulness of his nation. "Enough to clear me 
" entirely, I daresay — Irish hunters are always so much thought 
; of-" 

"You don't owe very much, I hope," said his sister. "Joan 
' always worries so over unpaid debts." 

"Yes; in that respect She belies her national character," 
laughed I^ucius 0*Rourke. He glanced round the room and lit 
' another cigar. " You're in very snug quarters here," he remarked. 
" How did you manage it?*' 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

" Oh, it was quite a chance," she said ; " I got the flat on ' the 
strength of my excellent connections and my position in society. 
' You have no idea how titles help one ! I had the option of sub- 
letting also, which I've done at a higher rental." 

"But the season's nearly over ?" 

"I know ; but these people are Americans — first visit to 
, England — ^and they don't seem to know the season is compara- 
tively over ; and I didn't think it necessary to tell them. In any 
case, they're so rich that it*s quite a charity to relieve them of 
some of their everlasting dollars." 

" And when do you leave London ? " asked her brother. 

" In another fortnight. I've taken a charming little cottage in 
Devonshire for six months. It's in a place where there are a 
good many naval men, and excellent county society. I've 
several introductions." 

He looked surprised. 

" It's rather a strange whim, isn't it ? You don't generally 
care for rural life and rural scenes." 

" No ; the evenings are so '^hatefully long, and the society so 
narrow-minded. Of course it's different in Ireland." 

He laughed. 
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, *'' I skould think so. .'TheyVe*- rather more lively cvcnan.>the 
^ounby tfure. You won't be sitting up till five in the nxoriiing 
pla}rihg nap, m be bound. Nor getting up a- pic-nic.or dance 
jthe moment half-a-dofen people get together. Ah^ my di^ar, 
. w^Ve had some rare fooling in the * ould country.' after all." - 

He 3ighed, and then laughed.* 

'' You'll be missed," said Mrs. Carr, significantly. , 

"Yes, and like Sir Peter Teazle, I'm leaving my character.be- 
hind me," he sai.d. 

" As well as your debts ? " 

" Ah, well,- the one settles the other. You- should never expect 
too much from an Irishman." 

His sister laughed. 

" No one who knows you would expect anything from you, 
•Lucius, but |>retty speeches and fair promises. How you 
manage to escape as you do is a mystery.'! 

' They know I've a chance of a fortune falling to me some 
day," he said, "and the Irish are essentially a hopeful nation." 

"It's a very poor chance," said MrSiCarr; "of course,, yoa 
mean Uncle Devenish ? " 

• "Who else ? The old curmudgeon can't live for ever, and I've 
as good a right to his money as any other of his nephews." 

" What about — nieces ? " said Mrs. Carr, significantly. 

" Oh, I wouldn't begrudge you the chance, Betty. We've 
always stood by one another." 

" I meant the other side of the house — his wife's femily." 

"They're just like horse leeches round the place, and it's as 
• much as one can do to get sight or sound of the old man 
. now,'- said the Major." 

" Well,- 1 wish he would leave you his money. It would be 
a grand thing for you," said Mrs. Carr. " But he's such a pug- 
nacious old " 

"Exactly," said her brother. " It runs in the family. The 
O'Rourkes were always good for a row — first in and • last out. 
You used to have a very fair temper of your own once^ Betty." 

"I know and I believe it's lurking about somewhere still ; 
but as you say, it runs in the family.. At leasts on our side 
.Joan doesn't seem to have inherited it." 

"No — God bless her! She is as sweet as cream — and as 
good. And talking of angels " 
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" Who was talking of them ? " asked Joan's clear, pretty voice, 
as she entered the room. *' They're not a frequent subject of 
conversation with you, father." 

"Indeed, you're right, my darling," he answered, laughing, 
** they bear out their own proverb. Betty, what are we going to 
do this evening? Are you inclined for a bit of diversion at 
all ? What's on at the theatres ? " 

" It's rather late for them," said Mrs. Carr. " But there's the 
Palace and the Alhambra. They're not ' tabooed ' any longer, 
even to girls." 

" Oh, but I hate ballets and comic songs," exclaimed Joan. 

** Ah, but youVe never seen an Empire ballet," said Mrs. Carr. 

The girl shook her head. 

"No, and I don't care to," she said. 

"Perhaps you're tired," said Mrs. Carr. "And, indeed, 
Lucius, it's very hot, and perhaps we'll be more comfortable at 
home. I mean Joan and myself, of course. No doubt, you 
want to be off somewhere. But we women will have a quiet 
chat here, and go to bed early, for sake of our complexions. 
I want to show Joan in the Park to-morrow." 

Major O'Rourke rose with alacrity. He was not sorry to be 
off " on his own account." London always possessed attractions 
for him — as it does for any man untrammelled by domestic 
obligations — and not too scrupulous. He changed his coat, and 
borrowed his sister's latch-key, and then took his handsome 
person and inquiring mind off to the regions of Piccadilly and 
the Strand. 

London is ugly, and noisy, and detestable. It is overcrowded 
and vulgar ; it teems with awful contrasts of wasteful luxury 
and ghastly need, and yet it holds a powerful and resistless 
attraction for those who know it, and for those who don't 

Major O'Rourke allowed himself to be elbowed and hustled 
about on the narrow pavements, shouted at by newspaper boys, 
and deafened by 'bus conductors ; he watched the confused mass 
of vehicles — carriage liveries, omnibus roofs, carts, cabs, and 
laden waggons going to the great markets — and only said— 
"Ah, this is life again!" 

The hot July night had no calmness and no beauty in those 
gas-lit, dusty, crowded streets. Even the faces of the pleasure- 
seekers looked pallid and jaded, and the flower-girls, and the 
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b^^gars, and the ragged children, seemed too weary and dis« 
pirited to try and claim attention. 

The season was waning. Town would soon be empty with 
that limited emptiness that is supposed to be desolation to the 
Metropolis. The heat, and the EarVs Court Exhibition had 
already induced one or two of the best theatres to close their 
'doors, and relegated others to the artistic mercies of " scratch 
companies " or adventurous Americans. But Major O'Rourke 
found one to his liking, and having laughed himself hoarse over 
the suggestiveness of a wildly impossible farce, and witnessed 
the closing performance at the Pavilion as a wind up, he turned 
into St. James's Restaurant for oysters and chablis, in a very ex- 
cellent humour with himself, and with an entire forgetfulness 
of such trifling disagreeables as debts and foreign service, and — 
Joan! 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONTEMPLATING AN EXPERIMENT. 

Mrs. Carr dropped into a comfortable lounging chair beside the 
open window, and signed to Joan to take another. 

" Now for a long chat," she said. " It's ages since we've had 
one," 

Then she looked critically at the girl ; at her lovely red-brown 
hair, her dark-lashed eyes, her beautiful, creamy skin, her fault- 
less grace of form. 

** Heliotrope's the fashionable colour this season," she observed. 
^ It ought to suit you admirably." 

Joan laughed. 

" And is that what you were thinking of so gravely ? " she 
asked. " I imagined it was something much more important" 

" Dress is a very important subject," said Mrs. Carr, " especially 
to a young woman. I hope you've not left your heart in Dublin^ 
by the way ? " 

The girl shook her head. 

" No, Aunt Betty. You know my opinion of men, and Irish- 
fuen in particular. They're rather a failure as husbands, however 
admirable as lovers." 

Mrs. Carr sighed. She could have endorsed that opinion from 
a very painful experience. 
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" YoiiVe a sensible girl, Joan" 5he said : presently, "and as' 
such Tm going, to talk to you. I hold it*s better for a girt to' 
marry than not to marry for many reasons. But if she's wise, 
i^erwoa^t let feeling run away with common sense. Men arei 
very disappointing. It's a y^aste of time and feeling to idealise 
them into anything that doesn't appreciate a good dinner before 
anything^n earth — or expect a wife to take all the worries and' 
exactions of a household off their shoulders. To my thinkings' 
the two desirable points in a husband are, a good income and a 
good temper. You have a fair prospect of happiness with these* 
You've none at all without Before you've been married a year. 
you b^n to consider that peace may be the one supreme good* 
of life. In half-a-dozen yoqVe realised that it is^ and would' 
make any sacrifice to gain it." 

Joan looked out thoughtfully at the flower-fiUed balcony high iip^ 
above the noise of the street, and sending forth sweet fragrance of 
roses and mignonette and verbena underthe primrose-hued sky. 

" I wish," she said,' '^ that the horiixm of a woman's life wasn't 
bounded by marriage. Surely we ought to have liberty oC 
thought and action— scope for work if we feel, inclined to do it.' 
Why must the be-all and end-all of our future seem only centred' 
in exchange of name, and loss of freedom ? "' 

" Oh, nay dear,, don't become a * New Woman,' whatever you' 
do^" exclaimed Mrs. Carr. 'Mndependence of. thought and; 
action are very dangerous, and lead one goodness knows where !! 
1 4iever thought you were strong-minded." 

" 1 hope you never thought I .was weak," said the girl. . ^ 

Her eyes looked sad, and her mouth had a curiouis^ wistful 
droop about its soft comers. Life had been too stormy and 
troubled a thing for Joan not to have learnt its prosaic ^idei and 
it>. manifold necessities. 

Shehadbleen forced to think of others-'^o be firm and self- 
reliant and independent — ^and she had few illusions left. The soft . 
follies and simple foibles of girlhood seemed to her far away and^ 
childish beside the experiences of her own life. To live with 
Lucius O'Rourke was a liberal education, and his code of tnbrals 
was enough to blunt the fine edges of any moral nature—' 
masculine or feminine. Those calm, deep eyes of Joan's had" 
read him long ago — and pitied him — even while their half* 
veiled scorn stung him in some moments of revelation. . - — - 
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But he was fond of the girl .and proud lOf her, Thf Jesser 
nature recogmsed the; higher, and allowed its exGeUfo<;e even 
while feeling its rebuke. 

No, Joan was certainly not weak, and Mrs. Cacr acknowledged 
it as she met the grave inquiry, of those beautiful, deep eye& , 
. ''I know what you mean/' she said, absently twisting the, 
rings on those white, firm, exqi^isitely-«haped hands that were, 
one of her " strong points." " Yon have had to think and act 
for others so much that it has made you almost too self- 
reliant for your age. Stil^as long as you don't wea^ divided > 
skirts, or ride bicycles, I liave hqpes of you." 

'' I should certainly ride a Sicycle if I admired the process, or 
thought any benefit was to be derived from the exercise," said 
Joaa " But in my opinion the women look such sights, and the , 
attxtode is so ungraceful that 1 have never felt the sl^htest 
inclination to rick my back or get round-shouldered by following^ 
a temporary craze of fashion." ^ 

, •'I.belieye it reduces one's weight," said Mrs, Carr, clasping 
her hands round a waist somewhat ampler than her dressmaker- 
approved. " Lady Waring^ has gone in for it She weighs over 
fifteen stone, and is sixty if a day. She broke two machines in ^ 
learning, and I hear she's quite slim now." 

•• This ought to be called the generation of Perpetual Youth," 
said Joan. " No woman seems to be old even if she's a grand- 
mother. What with dyed hair and dyed complexions and tight-, 
lacing they make me feel humiliated for my sex." 

" That's a favourite expression of yours, Joan," laughed Mrs. 
Carr. " You feel that .way often, don't you ? " 

•* Unfortunately, yes," said the girl. " I suppose I have an old-, 
fashioned weakness for a womanly woman. Now you. Aunt, 
Bet, with all your vagaries, are vexy feminine." 

Again Mrs. Carr laughed. 

" Thanks for yoiir candour, dear. I hope I am. I went. to a. 
Primrose League meeting a short time back, and when I saw the. 
president in a, cut-away coat and pot hat, and a dozen or so of . 
her supporters on the platform illustrating the ugliness pf a 
rational costume, and talking irrational nonsense at the. top. of^ 
their voices, I felt that the Ordinary Woman had much to be 
thankful for. By the way, have, you ever been to a woinen's. 
debating club?" \ . ^ 
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** No ; I should like to go immensely." 

*' Well, I can take you. I don't belong to it, but I can get an • 
invitation whenever I wish. They have a club, and rooms for 
debates, reading, eating, sleeping, and general independence. 
Country members come up without their husbands, and girls 
without their mothers. It's all delightfully ' free and un- 
trammelled, and the debates are of so candid a nature that men 
are prohibited from listening to them." 

" Oh, you must take me," said Joan eagerly. " What a topsy- 
turvy sort of age this seems, doesn't it ? Men and women seem 
bent on exchanging their respective spheres of life. The men are • 
turning eflFete and feminine; the women dominant and masculine." 

" It comes of long years of suppression, and the good example 
of our dear American cousins," said Mrs. Carr. " But as you 
and I, my dear Joan, are unfitted by nature, habit, or inclination 
to join the Strong-Minded League, let us change the subject 
Give me some Dublin news by way of variety." 

" Which means scandal," laughed Joan. " How dearly we 
Irish love it!" 

" Well, it keeps us out of worse mischief, maybe," said Mrs. 
Carr, settling herself down more comfortably among her 
cushions. " Now, tell me who's married — or dead — or divorced 
— since I was last in the dear, distressful country." 

Joan obeyed. She knew her aunt's weakness, and though 
averse to gossip herself, had managed to collect a good deal of 
information under the head of " news." 

When Mrs. Carr had listened, exclaimed and been edified by 
the various schemes and scrapes of her countrywomen, had 
laughed over "make-shifts'' and adventures, and enjoyed the 
vagaries which, in any other race would have become scanda- 
lous» she sent Joan over to the. piano to sing to her. 

The girl had a rich and well-trained contralto voice, and it 
was always a treat to hear her. She sang song after song from 
memory, while the shadows gathered about the pretty, lamp-lit 
room, and outside the glittering stars shone in the dark blue of 
the sky, and the stir and bustle of the streets lessened as if the 
world was growing tired at last. 

Mrs. Carr sat on— her eyes on the brilliant heavens-rher heart 
stirred and softened to faint trouble by the pathetic sweetness 
and tender passion of the music and the words. 
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- Who can sing Irish music like an. Irishwoman, or man ? — that 
intense pathos, that half heart-broken appeal, that wail of sad- 
ness and r^iret so characteristic of their national melodies seem 
to find comprehension and interpretation only in a national 
interpreter. 

Joan O'Rourke sang with all her heart in her notes. Often 
as her aunt had heard her, well as she knew the power and> 
Sweetness and strange haunting timbre of that beautiful voice, 
she could never listen to it without an ache of heart, a sudden 
moisture of eye, -a memory of all that had been sweetest and 
best in her life, a passionate regret for dead dreams, dead hopes, 
dead loves. 

The music ceased. The girl rose and closed the piano. 

•* I am tired now," she said. " Do you mind if I go to my 
room?" 

Mrs. Carr rose too. Her eyes, still wet with tears, looked 
tenderly at the pale, grave young face. 

"Joan," she said, " Fm afraid youVe not happy. I wish you 
were, my dear — oh, I wish you were ! Youth is so short, it seems 
hard it should bring trials and anxieties with it" 

The girl kissed her softly. 

" Don't worry about me, dear," she said. " I am happy enough, 
and I shall be more so with you. A whole year together. How 
we shall enjoy it ! " 

But that little, anxious frown still puckered Mrs. Carr's smooth 
brow. 

" You are sure — " she repeated, as she held the girl's slender 
hands in her own; "you ^re sure, Joan, that there's not one 
behind for whom you care ; that you haven't a little bit of a 
heaftache ? " 

* Not the least in the world," said the girl, brightly, " dear 
aunt Bet I've never committed the folly of 'falling in love,' 
though you're always accusing me of it I don't care for men. 
They don't interest me, and I've seen so many unhappy 
marriages that I have lost all inclination for an experiment on 
my own account" 

" Ah," said Mrs. Carr, as she released her hands ; " that speech 
sounds heart-whole at all events." 

They went to their respective rooms then, and Mrs, Carr rang 
for Nolan, who was all eagerness and anxiety to hear news of 
Dublin folk, and enjoy tit-bits of Dublin scandal. 
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Your old family Irish servant has her privileges as well as her 
dra>vba£ks«r-biit as a rule her master and mistress are lenient on ' 
the point of " fellow-feeling." 

Mrs. Caff served up a richauffi of the gossip that had already 
delighted her heart, for Nolan's benefit, what time her still - 
luxuriant hair was being brushed, and her night toilet arranged. 
Then she went ' to bed and wondered if ^e would be able to 
get Joan well married before the end of the year, and dozed off 
to sleep while calculating the relative advantages of prospective 
suitors. • 



CHAPTER V. 
. " DAYS ALL .PASS'D IN' JEOPARDY AND JEST/' 

Major O'Rourke was for once true to his word. The sale <rf- 
his horses more than realised his expeetations, and he handed 
his sister a cheque for a hundred pounds before he returned to - 
Dublin to make his final preparations. 

The season' was so nearly over that Mrs. Carr considered any ' 
outlay in the way of gowns for Joan unnecessary. She had one« 
or two sufficiently stylish for the Park and the small dances that 
were still on Mrs. Carr's engagement list 

The day after her arrival. Captain Talbot called, and was 
shown into the pretty, shaded drawing-room where the two 
women were diseus^g afternoon tea and country and yachting 
toilets. 

Mrs. Carr fleeted him with her usual cordiality. 

" And this is Joan," she said, " the niece I told you about 
I'm-sorry my brother's not in, Captain Talbot He's only in 
town for a few days, and he has a great deal to do, as you may 
imagine." - 

Captain T^bot looked at the tall, stately young person who • 
bowed to him so graciously. She impressed him as being 
totally unlike the general run of society young ladies, and the 
frankness ' and rat/M>ybffr of her manner reminded him of that 
irresistible attraction he had found in Mrs. Carr. As for Joan * 
herself,' she-liked the frank, honest face, the clear blue eyes, and 
general air of kindliness and good humour about her aunt's - 
friend. His nmnners seemed to her a little stiff at fifst, and 
his way of speaking somewhat measured and constrained after 
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the ir^^and^ea^ wiiys of her owti countrymen. But she Ulowed - 
a wide margin for- dHYerpnce of character aild national peculi«*' 
aiities. • 

As she handed htm a cup of tea, Lady Kate bustled in. She 
had not seen Mrl Carr for two days, and was full of wonder at 
so extraordinary an occurrence 

Her kem eyes* took stock of the **good points" of the Irish* 
girl, even- while she was shaking- hands and professing herself- 
delated at a meeting for which she had been quite prepared 
and quite curious. She felt she did not like Joan. She was 
convinced of that when the girl's astonished eyes rebuked her ' 
slang and vulgarity, as she rattled off the inconsequent, frivolous - 
chatter- of society, and expressed opinions on somewhat delicate 
matters with the usual freedom and plainness of speech accorded 
tb' women who are privileged to be fast. Joan did not like it,' 
though she was not an atom prudish or' narrow-minded ; but ft'' 
certain feminine delicacy revolted against such topics beings 
introduced into ordinary conversation, especially before a man.* 

She was* quite relieved when Lady Kate took her scented' 
laces and frivolous chatter off to one of her numberless engage*"- 
ments, and she was free to listen to Captain Talbot's quiet, well- 
chosen speech and interesting description of places he had 
visited and scenes iie had known. 

He was delighted to find she had the same simple ' tastes, the 
same love for the country as himself ; and Mrs. Carr beamcid 
approvingly on the friendly understanding between the two, and ' 
thought her naval friend had never shown himself to better 
advantage. 

* '* This is vay farew^ell visit, Mrs. Carr," he said, as he rose to 
take leave. ^ \ am going down to Cowes, really, at last, and 
then round the coast as I told you. I hope to find you settled * 
comfortably in your country quarters when I next have the 
pleasure of seeing you." * 

** And mind, captain, I depend on you for introductions and 
society," exclaimed Mrs. Carr. " I'tn not a bit of a Selkirk, you ' 
knoWi Hove my fellow men and women, even if they're not 
agreeable. We Irirfi are essentially a social race, and we like to' 
talk, «ven more than to be- entertained." 

He looked at her handsome face and sparkling eyes, and' 
thought how delightfully outspoken she was, and what a sensa- 
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tion she would make in county society — ^the society of that 
quaint, pretty town that had been his birthplace, and where his 
family had been known and revered for generations past 

It did not occur to him that the said county circle considered 
itself very exclusive, and that they niight not be inclined to 
receive Mrs. Carr with open arms, even at his recommendation. 
Men are apt to be short-sighted in the matter of their affections, 
and oftener create a prejudice than an impression by reason of 
injudicious championship. 

"He is delightful," exclaimed Joan, as the door closed on 
their visitor. " And fancy having a yacht at our disposal, Aunt 
Bet!" 

" I hope I sha*n*t be sea-sick," said Mrs. Carr doubtfully. 

" Oh, well only go out when it's smooth," said Joan, laughing. 
** You'll get me a couple of nice frocks, won't you, dear ? " she 
added. " I do like a suitable dress for boating. I must learn to 
row, you know." 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Carr, " I foresee plenty of amusement for 
you. I wonder if it's going to be a case of * the lass who loved 
a sailor ? ' " 

Joan laughed. 

" How you do harp on that string. It'll be a case of the lass 
who never loved anyone better than dear Aunt Bet." 

Mrs. Carr shook her head. 

" Ah, my dear, we all say that sort of thing before we meet 
our fate. It can't be * Joan & Mrs. Carr ' always, you know." 

" It's a very pretty friendship, as it stands," parodied Joan. 
*' I don't know that I'm asking anything better of life or fate." 

" Indeed, I believe you're fond of me, child," said Mrs. Carr, 
somewhat wistfully ; " and it's the best of friends we've always 
been, and will be, I hope, to the end of the chapter." 

"Oh, don't talk of the end'' said Joan. "We're only at the 
beginning of it." 

" They say that women never agree for long," said Mrs. Carr, ' 
thoughtfully. "Something or someone always spoils their 
friendship. But we're not likely to be rivals, Joan. My admirers 
won't be yours, nor yours mine ; and indeed it's time I gave up 
troubling my head about men at all. I'm sure I'm very well off 
as I am." 

" And so am I," said Joan smiling. 
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"Well, I'm not so sure about that. You see, youVe not had 
a taste of matrimony yet — ^and I — well — I've had a whole 
banquet of it — from soup to dessert — and it's left me too well 
satisfied to ever need another." 

" Is Lady Kate a great friend of yours ? " asked Joan, pre- 
sently. 

Mrs. Carr shrugged her handsome shoulder. 

" As friends go in society," she said, " my place would be soon 
supplied in her affections ; though for a whole season we have 
never passed a day without seeing each other." 

" Isn't it a pity," said Joan, "that people waste so much time 
in pretence? Don't you think the world would be much 
better if we were all a little more truthful — a little more 
sincere ? " 

"My dear child, the world would be much better if we 
lived and acted up to the Sermon on the Mount, but it would 
mean a general revolution such as neither Anarchists nor 
Socialists ever contemplated. Church and State— everything 
social, legal, and religious, would be destroyed, and society would 
simply fall to the ground like a rotten apple No— the whole 
machinery of the world has got itself complicated and entangled, 
and nothing can put it right. But why on earth should you and 
I trouble ourselves about abstruse questions like these?" she 
added, noting with surprise the little distressed pucker on 
Joan's smooth brow. " This world is good enough for me — and 
you too, I hope. And philosophy never was much in my line, 
either." 

"Yet one must think sometimes," said Joan. "We can't 
always be like children, dancing over the green surface of a bog, 
forgetful of the danger beneath." 

" Well, if you've a light foot, the surface is safe enough," said 
Mrs. Carr. " And dancing is pleasanter than crying any day. I 
can't have you growing so serious, Joan. You never used to 
be. What's come to you, child ? " 

" I don't quite know," said the girl, thoughtfully, " unless it is 
that I've got tired of the shams, and want to get at the root of 
things instead of just accepting them." 

' " You'll make yourself very unhappy," said Mrs. Carr, " and 
gain nothing after all." 

" One can always gain something if one chooses," said Joan. 
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f y Oh, .yesy you.caii leara> that rooiaoce i^ ooLjera tiuog- -^f> the 
, icnagioatioa; that love is «a :fancy,. sbort-Jived and uasatisf^c* 
]%oty\ that success means only gra^fied vamty.^ that all the 
relationships of life are based, on selfishness or profit; that 
. xeligion is only superstitious fear of an unknown hereafter, ^and 
the highest widom is embodied in the maxim — 'Do good. to tt^^- 
self, and men will praise thee.' " 
f " That is tlie way Lady Kate talked," said Joan with a cold 
. little smile. " It doesn't sound so well from your lips, Aunt 
Bet.'* 
" Ah, you'll believe It too, some day," said Mrs. Carr. "But 
. I'd rather you kept your illusions a few years long^« my darlipg. 
. It's not given to many of us tp be happy very loqg." • . 

" I don't know why we exact happiness as our right,''* said Joan. 
, "We certainly don't try to deserve it" 

" You are very depressing, my dear," said Mrs. Carr "Your 
. talk with my old sea-captain seems to have bad a bad. effect on 
. your spirits." 

Joan laughed, • ... 

, " Oh, no ; he was calculated to raise my faith in humanity 
rather than shake it" 

"Yes; he really believes in goodness and virtue, and your 
duty to your neighbour, and paying your debts, and going to 
church for the sake of going," said Mrs. Carr, " It is quite 
refreshing to hear him talk sometimes... But if we're going to 
drive we'd better be off, Joan. You'll find fresh food for your 
pessimistic views in the Row, my dear. It is the most complete 
satire on modern virtue and modern utility that one could wish 
to behold. And yet I enjoy it ! " 

" You enjoy a great many things. Aunt Bet," said the girl as 
she took up her lace sunshade. " I think it must be very- 
delightful." 

" That's the Irish temperament," said Mrs. Carr, as she gave a 
glance at the poise of her bonnet, and the set of her veiL 
^' You ought to have it too. I'm sure Lucius never- allowed a 
trouble to sit heavily on his shoulders for an hour of his life," 
The girl smiled rather. sadly, 

" No," she said j " but that did not prevent their being thrown 
on other people's shoulders. Someone had to bear them^ Aunt 
Bet" 
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" All,- ftcf.^ssu^ try to foi^et all that," sai4 Mrs. Canr, with qukk 
compunctioQ. '* Only r^meoiber you're young and pretty, and 
this life has many good ajid^ pleasant things in^tore ipx you. I'm 
sure it wonft be hard to be a little happy now you have the 
chance!'* . 

.. The girl said nothing. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME ADVANCED PEOPLE AND THEIR OPINIONS. 

The debate at the Advanced Women's Club seemed to Joan 
O'Rourke the most curious phase of feminine development that 
Jhad Y^ come under her notice. 

What were the exact uses of this meeting ground she failed 
to. discover. Mrs. Carr OfMned that it was to give women a 
chance of airitkg grievances that had hitherto been relegated to 
the privacyof bedroom and nursery. 

When she and her niece entered they found the two large 
rooms devoted tc^ lectures and speechifying, crowded from 
comer to corher by a heterogeneous assemblage of their own 
sex. The chair was in the centre of the platform, and grouped 
around it were various women of varying age and somewhat 
masculine attire. 

Their coats, collars and hair were all cut on severe and uncom* 
promising principles, and anything so purely feminine as good 
looks or attractive manners seemed to have been discarded as 
rigorously as petticoats and coiffures. 

The chairman (as she was styled) proceeded to business with 
that order and punctuality which generally distinguish the 
promises of the trade.sman's circular, and go no further than the 
printer's ink. 

This lady formally opened the debate by stating that the 
success of the club was now established — that its object and 
aim lay in the power of all members to carry out, that it was 
destined to a wide sphere of usefulness and importance, and that 
ail the burning questions of the day — especially those relating 
to man and his essentially bad.example and general incapacity — 
might be freely and frankly discussed. This opening speech 
having been received with vigorous applause, the chairman then 
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introduced a lady who was to read out the paper of the. evening. 
The subject of the said paper to be afterwards taken up as the 
' subject of debate by all present who cared to speak. 

The lady introduced then stepped forward and commenced 
her paper with the brief announcement that it was her first ap- 
pearance as a speaker, and she trusted the audience would be 
lenient in their criticisms. This being a rather weak method of 
procedure, receiving only the encouragement of a grim silence 
and a few ominous coughs. 

The subject she proposed to discuss was "The Pdlitical 
Influence of Women," and in an almost inaudible voice she 
forthwith treated the assembly to a rambling and inconsequent 
discourse that seemed to bore them inexpressibly. 

At last they grew tired of telling her to " speak up," and 
groaned, and fidgeted, and grumbled in whispers until the 
chairman pronounced that time was up, and that they were 
all now invited to question or criticise what had been said, 
but that each critic or questioner was limited to ten minutes 
for such discussion. 

This announcement appeared to brisk them up amazingly. 
They popped up like soda-water corks, and began to talk. 
However, they failed signally in producing an argument worth 
listening to. The peculiarity of the debate consisted in the 
extreme strictness with which the audience limited the speaker 
to her ten minutes — "only that and nothing more" — and the 
extreme impatience with which each waited her own turn was 
only surpassed by her absolute inability to come to the point 
when she got it. 

The climax of patience appeared to be reached, however, when 
a strange-looking woman mounted a chair at the back of the hall 
and began to favour them with a series of missionary experiences, 
in which the East End, a Baptist minister, and a. grandfather's 
clock seemed intermingled. What these reminiscences had to 
do with women's influence on politics was, as Mrs. Carr mur- 
mured, a thing not to be understood of the common feminine 
intelligence. The chairman vainly tried to stem the torrent of 
the speaker's eloquence, or bring her to the point. Finally, just 
' as the audience were becoming desperate, and a general revolu- 
tion seemed imminent, the chair broke, and the speaker fell with 
a crash to the floor. She was assisted to her feet and hustled 
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downstairs to recover from the shock with more zeal than 

sympathy. 

' The chairman then announced that the debate was closed, 

and commenced to sum up the various points of dissertation in a 

brief speech. 

" I observe," she said,^* that the object of this debate has been 
to convince us all that women's influence on political life is 
enormous ; that she works harder and more perseveringly than 
man ; that she has greater opportunities of testing the worth 
and dishonesty of voters, and of winning votes ; that she has 
infinitely more enthusiasm than man, and no scruples whatever 
in the means she employs to gain a worthy object, or the 
reverse. She is less disinterested, and less patriotic ; she trans- 
lates ah * appeal to the people ' more literally than any man 
does, and won't take * no ' if she has made up her mind to have 
• yes.' She would never give up her conscience to a political 
chief, or vote with a party because she was too lazy to differ 
from them ; no, she would rather split them into fragments and 
have a general election every year. She would always be un- 
convincible and unreasonable when her interests were at stake, 
and always make rash engagements with foreign governments 
when they were not She had a perfect right to the suffrage, 
and wouldn't rest until she obtained it, because what one woman 
has done, another woman always wants to do, and no English- 
woman would confess herself beaten by her American sisters ! " 
(Great applause). " As we have invented the League of Prim- 
rose Dames, so in like manner shall we invent other leagues, 
and absorb other political opinions. We may become Unionists 
and Liberals, and abolish the Income Tax, and force the butchers 
to reduce prices which have been kept up since the cattle 
plague because Parliament prefers to fight on Home Rule 
instead of Home Economy ; we may succeed in banishing the 
vulgarity and untruthfulness of advertisements which disfigure 
our walls and disgrace our streets, and give picturesque uniforms 
to policemen, and rational ones to our long-suffering soldiers. 
In fact, there need be no limits to our endeavours, and no bounds ' 
to our innovations. All we need is freedom from all bias, a 
wide-miiided policy, and a perfect conviction of our own infal- 
libility ! " (Rapturous applause.) " This I take to be the out- 
come of expressed opinions to-night, and very excellent opinions 
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they are ! Ladies, the debate is now over. I will take the 
usual vote of thanks for granted " — (applause) — ^ and suggest 
that you take our visitors and guests down to the tea-room for 
that refreshing cup which 'cheers but not inebriates."* (Mild 
applause.) 

" Well, what did you think of it ? " asked Mrs. Carr, as they 
elbowed their way out of the crowd and heat and babel of 
voices. 

" What is the use of it all ? What good do they really do ? '' 
asked Joan. 

^ They imagine they do a great deal," answered Mrs. Carr* 
" But I've been to two or three of these evenings, and they never 
seem to get any further. A debate and a discussion, and then 
some lukewarm tea. It doesn't look as if this was the right way 
to alter the world, or get the franchise, does it ?" 

** What is the other side of it ? I mean the practical uses of 
the Club," asked Joan. 

. " Oh, they write letters and read newspapers, and a few of 
them get up evenings for the instruction of match girls or shoe- 
blacks or something of that sort. One woman has founded a 
home for stray cats, and sends out circulars asking for sub- 
scriptions. Another belongs to a Temperance League, and is 
always speaking at public meetings about the iniquity of drink- 
ing beer, and the excellence of London water as a universal 
beverage for all classes ! Another got up a Flower Girls^ 
Costume League, but that didn't last long. Tihe girls used to 
pawn them and go about in rags. The truth is, my dear, that 
they're all either soured old maids or disappointed and 
deserted wives, women about whom the other sex has long since 
ceased to interest itself, and who revenge themselves by abusing 
men and their general incompetence whenever they can find an 
audience. But stay, here comes one of their advanced lights ; 
I'll introduce you." 

She turned to a tall, stern-faced woman, with iron-grey hair, 
cut short, and parted to one side, and wearing a tailor-made 
jacket and skirt of severe simplicity. 

" How d'ye do, Mrs. Carr ? I didn't know you were here to- 
night," she said. " Very poor debate. I can't imagine why the 
president lets mere novices take up valuable time by giving out 
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their crnde views on subjects we have long threshed out to 
better advantage." 

*• Oh, I thought the great point of your Club was the privilege 
granted to all members of free speech and free hearing on t,v^ty 
subject," said Mrs. Carr innocently. " I sec you are looking at 
my niece. Joan, my dear, allow me to introduce you to Mrs. 
Westall-Cray." 

** Is this your first visit here ? " asked Mrs. Westall-Cray, 
shaking hands in a quick, peremptory manner. " You mustn't 
judge of us by this specimen. But of course we have to be 
lenient, and everything must have a beginning." 

Her eyes rested on the girl's beautiful face with a momentary 
envy. It was a pity that the champions of the New Womanhood 
were so very plain, and a greater pity that their more favoured 
sisters would persist in believing flirtation and marriage the only 
proper sphere for a woman. 

Mrs. Carr turned away to speak to another acquaintance, and 
Mrs. Westall-Cray took possession of Joan, and gave her a rapid 
sketch of the birth, rise and progress of the. dub. It struck her 
that this handsome girl was just of an impressionable age, and 
she had a great belief in scattering the seeds of her opinions 
even by the wayside. 

" We live in stirring times," she said. " Woman has at last 
made her voice heard, and intends to keep on making it heard. 
She has been too long content with an unsubstantial position, 
too long the victim of man's false code of morality, that demands 
thousands of victims as the price of his supremacy in the world. 
The day will come when we shall be supreme, and he relegated 
to the background of his own selfish vices. Believe me, the birth 
and r^eneratibn of the new race rest with women. If only We 
can get them to master the long-implanted habits of indolence, 
and make them courageous, firm and self-assertive, we shall have 
sounded the first note of a challenge that no man can pretend 
to ignore ! " 

" And then ? " asked Joan quietly. 

" Then we shall work on our own lines, and by the light of a 
fearless independence. We shall be the rescuers and avengers 
of our down-trodden sex, and defy man to call us his inferiors 
any longer." 

" And what v ill man do ? " inquired the girl with interest. 

^« 
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" If you take up his work and usurp his prerogatives, what will 
become of him ? A course of idleness would be infinitely more 
dangerous for him than for us. We can always make interests, 
even out of trivialities ; he can't." 

Mrs. Westall-Cray looked slightly discomposed. At the 
Club she was not accustomed to be told there were two sides to 
an argument when she was the arguer. 

" Oh, there will always be work for both sexes," she said. " I 
see that these views are not altogether new to you ; that you 
have begun to think for yourself — to look out on life and see 
that it holds more responsibilities for a woman than the choice 
of a gown, or the chance of a husband." 

" I have thought a great deal of women's responsibilities and 
sufferings," said Joan, quietly, "but I fail to see any remedy 
for them in evading her natural duties, and taking up others for 
which neither sex nor nature have fitted her." 

Mrs. Westall-Cray looked at her with pitying contempt. 

" Ah," she said, " there speaks the old cowardly spirit — 
shackled and trammelled by conventional chains — false to its 
higher self— deaf to wiser counsels ! My dear, if you would 
only join our class for the training and development of young 
womanhood, you would soon see things in a different light, and 
relegate all these old-fashioned opinions to the dust-heap of 
bygone prejudices ! But I see you are not ripe for the effort 
yet. Doubtless you prefer to listen to men's cunning flatteries 
and honeyed words. The day will come, however, when you 
will have proved the worthlessness of both, and regret the 
wasted hours that might have been so much better employed." 

Then Joan laughed. 

" I assure you," she said, " you are quite mistaken. I am not 
such a frivolous fool as your words would imply. I have 
thought a great deal on these subjects, but it seems to me that 
women can always gain what they want, and what is desirable 
for them, by appealing to a man's good sense and upholding' 
their own dignity. No one likes to be bullied and abused, 
and certainly he is having nothing but abuse at present at your 
hands." 

"He deserves it," said Mrs. Westall-Cray, sternly. "He 
deserves the worst we can do — the worst we can think." 

Joan flushed slightly. 
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" I should like some tea," she said quietly, seeing a vacant 
space at last at the buffet 

Mrs. Carr was standing there. 

" YouVe too late," she said, as Joan joined her. " The debate 
made everyone so thirsty that we late-comers can't get a drop. 
Why IS it women are such bad caterers, I wonder ? " 

" Let us go home," said Joan, softly. "This place is stifling, 
and the babel of voices is terrible." 

" What did you think of Mrs. Westall-Cray ? *' asked Mrs. 
Carr, glancing round. 

•*I was wondering what she had done with her husband," 
answered Joan. 

" Oh, she divorced him two years ago ! " said Mrs. Carr, 
genially. 



(To be continued.) 
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LOUGH SWILLY, CO. DONEGAL. 

Although the northern coast of Donegal is sculptured irtto 
numerous gulfs and bays of great beauty, the inlet which 
certainly carries off the palm for fine scenic effects is Lough 
Swilly — which has been poetically and appropriately named 
« The Lake of Shadows." This lovely firth of the Atlantic 
which in former times divided the principality of Inishowen firom 
the Abbacy of Kilmacrennan, and whose course is chequered 
by many a green islet and many a sunny cove and bold headland 
— runs southward into the very heart of Donegal for thirty 
miles, notwithstanding that it is an arm of the great ocean. But 
that is a peculiarity of the county. The sea obtrudes every- 
where ; and indeed in some places is so omnipresent as to 
utterly confuse all topographical ideas suggested by the con- 
figuration of the land. However, this circumstance only adds 
to the beauty and interest of the region. For while there is 
something unspeakably grand about the deeply-indented coast 
with its natural fortifications of rugged rocks and colossal cliffs 
against which the wild waves beat ceaselessly — the constant 
sheen and shimmer of water light up the inland scenes as 
nothing else could do. In fact as you take your stand on some 
lofty point from which you can look both seawards and land- 
wards, you are amazed at the magnificence of the panorama 
spread before you ; and at the same time you realise the 
strange, almost mysterious power which it exercises over the 
mind — although you seek in vain for words in which to de- 
scribe it 

Meanwhile, the shores of The Lake of Shadows, beautiful as 
they are, acquire a still deeper interest from the many historic 
and prehistoric remains with which they are studded. Feudal 
strongholds, crumbling castles, relics of ecclesiastical architecture, 
and quaint old towers crop up everywhere. While in some 
parts there are monuments of vanished races of such extreme 
antiquity that their origin and even their very names are so 
completely forgotten that nothing remains to attest their exist- 
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ence except these rude works of their hands. Among the 
latter — ^that is to say, the prehistoric remains — the most curious 
is the far-famed Grianan of Ailaach, which stands on the summit 
of a . small mountain at the head of Lough Swilly. This 
extraordinary Cyclopean structure is surrounded by three con- 
centric ramparts of earth intermixed with uncemented stones, 
having a dun, or stone fortress, in the centre. The circular wall 
enclosing the cashel is not vertical, but rises with a curved in- 
cline — with galleries, terraces and doorways cut in its thickness ; 
and some idea of the vast size of the whole building may be 
gathered from the fact that the outermost enclosure covers five 
acres of ground. At a little distance, the Grianan looks like a 
truncated cairn of Titanic dimensions ; but on a neai'er approach 
it is found, on the contrary, to be a carefully-constructed edifice, 
whose stones, though polygonal in form and wholly uncemented, 
are adjusted to fit each other perfectly. In short the masonry 
is of a character precisely similar to that of ruins found at 
Mycenae and Dacia ; and it likewise so closely resembles the 
Cyclopean remains scattered over Eastern lands, that this circum- 
stance is regarded as furnishing an additional proof of the 
Oriental character of the ancient Irish. When, or by whom, the 
Grianan was erected is unknown. Even its original purpose is 
shrouded in mystery. But the generally-received opinion is, 
that it was both a temple dedicated to the sun (of which the 
aboriginal Irish were worshippers) and the palace of their 
northern kings, from the most remote antiquity down to the 
twelfth century, when it was demolished. In any case there is 
abundant evidence to show that it was an initial effort of 
savage man to construct a stone edifice which would prove an 
enduring monument of his workmanship ; and tradition asserts 
that when Solomon was building his temple at Jerusalem, wild 
Irish kings were reigning in the Grianan, and the smoke of sacri- 
fices to Baal, the sun-god, rose morning and evening from its 
walb. At a later period St. Patrick came here to preach 
Christianity ; and having succeeded in converting the reigning 
king, Owen, the Druids were expelled from their stronghold, 
and Paganism was abolished throughout the land. After that, 
the Grianan assumed a different character, and became the 
theatre of many stirring scenes and hard-fought battles — until in 
iioi the King of Munster captured and sacked it. Thus in all 
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respects the Grianan of Aileacb is so replete with interest that 
it is well worthy of a visit* And as you stand amid the silence 
of its grim old walls, and glance at the barren wastes by which 
it is surrounded, you feel that on that lonely mountain-top, and 
amid such a scene, desolation ceases to be desolate and becomes 
sublime. 

One of the prettiest towns on the storied banks of Lough Swilly 
is Rathmullan. It is charmingly situated on the very edge of the 
water, and its old grey houses creep up a hill which is clothed 
in purple and gold — the purple of heather and the gold of the 
ever-blooming gorse. The highest point at the rear of the town is 
Crockanaffrin — and from that coign of vantage the singular 
coast, owing to its innumerable indentations, looks far more 
like a series of Norwegian Fjords than an Irish scene. In the 
town of Rathmullan there are some interesting ruins — those of 
a Carmelite Priory, and an adjoining castle which had formerly 
belonged to MacSwyne of Fanad, who was a very celebrated 
personage in his day. The eastern part of the old Priory, which 
was used as a parish church .until quite recently, exhibits con- 
siderable traces of Pointed Gothic architecture, and over the 
east window there still remains a figure of St. Patrick. Rath- 
mullan, too, is distinguished as being the scene of one of the 
most interesting incidents in the annals of Tyrconnel. This 
event, known as "The Flight of the Earls," took place in 1607, 
and it marks an epoch in Irish history, because it facilitated the 
carrying out of the English scheme for the plantation of Ulster. 
But the two ill-fated earls — of Tyrone and Tyrconnel — who 
sailed from Rathmullan to France, and thence made their way 
to Rome, both died soon afterwards in the latter city. 

Next comes Ramelton — ^which stands on the banks of the 
pretty river Lennon (once so famous for its. pearls) at its 
junction with an estuary of Lough Swilly. This little town, is 
a geographical parenthesis, as, instead of being bare and 
treeless like other villages and townlets in " Dark Donegal," it 
is girded by groves of noble forest trees, and has also the 

♦ Sir G. Gavan Duffy, in his beautiful ballad of •* Inishowcn," says : 

" God bless the grey mountains of Dark Donegal, 
And God bless royal Aileach the fairest of all ! 
Foi she sits evermore like a Queen on her throne, 
And smiles on the valleys of green Inishowen.** 
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unique attraction of a boulevard on the right bank of the river, 
which gives it quite a continental aspect Thus Ramelton is a 
very fascinating little place— with delightful rides and drives in 
the neighbourliood, and having the ruined Abbey of Killydonnel 
within an easy walk. Killydonnel was founded in the i6th 
century, and a large portion of the side walls still remains, 
together with a turret or gable which is said to command one 
of the finest views in Ireland.' This view embraces a landlocked 
sea, blue as a sapphire, bordered by a coast green to the water's 
edge, shaded with waving woodlands, and interspersed here and 
there with houses and villages which all look as if they had 
been placed where they are, with due regard to artistic effect 
It is, in truth, a scene of singular beauty. And an additional 
element of interest is imparted to it by the legend attaching to 
Killydonnel. According to this old story, a party of marauders 
from. Tyrone attacked the abbey one night and rifled it of 
everything they could find, including the bell. But the vessel in 
which they sailed with their booty was wrecked ; and the bell 
having sunk to the bottom of Lough Swilly, it is said that once 
every seven years its sweet low chime is heard to issue thence 
at the still hour of midnight 

Close to Ramelton is Kilmacrennan — ^which though now a 
poor, depopulated village on the river Lennon, gives its name 
to the barony, and is celebrated as being the place where St. 
Columbkille was educated and where he founded an abbey for 
friars of the order of St Francis. The present parish church is 
supposed to be part of this ancient Franciscan friary — the ruins 
of which consist of a slender, graceful tower, lighted by pointed 
windQws in the upper stage, together with a few scanty remains 
of other buildings, surrounded by an enclosure. Kilmacrennan, 
despite its exiguity, is well worthy of a visit, as it is very prettily 
situated in the heart of a mountain valley, through which the 
Lennon rushes down in a picturesque stream. At a short 
distance from it, too, is the famous Rock of Doon — a splendid 
natural fortress rising sharply and abruptly from the ground, 
on which the O'Donnells, Princes of Tyrconnel, were in- 
augurated or crowned by priests whom they regarded as being 
descended from St Columbkille. 

Near the rock there is a holy well, whose waters are accredited 
with the unusual power of healing all diseases, and whose tradi- 
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tional sanctity has evidently not been impaired by the flight of 
time. For mementoes. of the pilgrims in the shape of sticks, 
crutches and fluttering rags of various hues are alwajrs to be found 
in close proximity to the sacred water ; where they form what 
painters call such a pretty bit of colour. that they thus con- 
tribute their quota to the beauty as well as the interest of the 
scene. 

It is interesting to know that the parish of Kilmacrennan is 
locally called Termon, a name which is to be traced to the pagan 
Romans, and which was afterwards adopted by the Christians 
and applied to their own sanctuaries. The Roman deity, 
Terminus, who presided over landmarks and boundaries, was 
always represented by a stone placed erect And in the town^- 
land of Barnes in this parish there is yet to be seen a most 
curious collection of dalians, or standing stones, with various 
incised markings which would offer a wide field for speculation 
to the antiquarian and the archaeologist Besides, the word 
terminus was afterwards used by the Latin Church to designate 
a territorium ecclesiasticum — the limits of which were usually 
pointed out by stone crosses ; and ultimately the Irish word 
termon came to signify a city of refuge. Due north of the Rock 
of Doon is the celebrated Gap of Barnesbeg, which lies midway 
between the vills^es of Kilmacrennan and Creeslough, and 
which is certainly one of the most romantic passes in Ulster. 
Indeed, directly you enter this grim defile you come under its 
spell and feel the endemic charm of the scene. For the vast 
blocks of quartz and granite which are strewn about the ravine 
in wild disorder and which no doubt are the result of some 
volcanic upheaval when the earth was young, carry the mind 
back to a far distant past, to which they seem to link us. And, 
on the other hand, the contrast between the mighty mountains 
and the gentler life — the tender beautiful grasses, flowers, and 
shrubs, with which their riven sides in many parts are draped, 
must strike every beholder ; while it sinks deeply into the heart 
of the thinker and close observer, who sees more in the outward 
and visible forms of nature than meets the eye. On emerging 
from the Gap of Barnesbeg, too, a noble view is obtained of 
Errigal — the highest point in Ulster — which when taken in 
conjunction with the neighbouring Lake of Glenveagh forms a 
picture of such mingled beauty and savage grandeur, that one 
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wonders why people go to Switzerland when they have such en- 
chanting-scenes close at hand. As for Errigal, no traveller in 
these parts should omit to make an excursion to its summit. 
He can do so by taking a car from the Gweedore Hotel (which 
is well worth a visit in. itself) ; and as Errigal rises rapidly, the 
ascent may be made in two hours. The upland path for the 
most part lies over a shingly surface, consisting principally of 
loose stones so purely white that they make the beautiful cone 
look from a distance like a snow-clad Alp ; and it is probably 
to this circumstance that it owes its name — the word Errigal 
signifying The White Peak. On reaching the summit of the 
mountain, which is only a few feet in circumference — you are 
encircled by abysses so dark, so deep, so silent and so fraught 
with mystery, that the whole scene seems unreal and phantasmal, 
and suggests the idea that you are not standing on solid ground. 
To the south rises Slieve Snaght — ^which by some optical 
delusion appears to be quite close at hand, as if you could step 
over to it without the aid of seven-leagued boots ; and joined to 
it are the peaks of Derryveagh, which enclose a region so utterly 
barren and sterile that it resembles a bit of dead nature. Then 
comes a series of mountain tops which look like the waves of a 
tumultuous sea that had been arrested and transfixed in their 
flow, and which extend as far as Benulben and the other ranges 
of Northern Connaught With these, too, are linked the moun- 
tains of Tyrone and Deny ; while more to the north are seen 
the hills of Bonnie Scotland, which rise in dreamlike splendour 
in the distance and look like 

'• The bright confines of another world." * 

Buncrana, on the eastern shore of the Swilly, must also have a 
word of mention, as it has now become a health resort and is 
most favourably placed — being protected on the east by the 
heath-clad slopes of Meenkeeragh Hill, and on the south by 
Mouldy Mountain, It was a town of some importance in the 
reign of Elizabeth. And though after the confiscation of Ulster 
it fell into decay, it was laid out in its present form in 17 17, and 
still looks sufficiently imposing with its fine old bridge spanning 
the castle river, and its square keep, which was a stronghold of 
the O'Dohertys in the 1 5th century. But that for which Buncrana 



* Wordsworth. 
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is most remarkable at the present day is its sunsets — which are 
indescribably beautiful. Say that the afternoon has been 
gloomy and cheerless — for in this rainy region the days are 
misty and mournful and there is generally moisture in the air 
and clouds in the sky. But at Buncrana in the sunset hour that 
pleasant promise " at evening time there shall be light " is amply 
fulfilled. For the clouds disperse and pass away ; the light is 
like clear shining after rain ; and as Meenkeeragh flings its violet 
shadow across the town, the streets turn to a warm purple in the 
glow from its tinted summit and the blue and rose of the sky. 
Outside, and beyond the shadow, the sunset radiance rests like a 
blessing on the distant hills and fields, and flashes on the shadowy 
lough until its waters glisten like molten silver. And while 
within, men and women gather together in knots at the corners 
as usual, and children's happy voices are heard as they play 
about the streets in careless glee — the faces of all seem trans- 
figured by the glory of the clouds, and that wondrous reflected 
light which for the time being has power to change the aspect of 
all things and turn clay and stones to gold. 

Running parallel with the Swilly for some time is the beautiful 
estuary called Mulroy Bay — whose broken, rock-bound coast-line 
IS unrivalled for diversity of feature and incident. At the head 
of this bay stands Milford, whose houses rise on a steep hill and 
are surrounded by such a rich belt of woodland that the town 
looks quite picturesque from a distance. On a nearer approach, 
however, the charm vanishes. For the houses are small, ir- 
regular, and not too clean ; while in some cases they wear such a 
poverty-stricken aspect that judging from external evidence the 
occupants must find the struggle for existence a hard one to 
maintain. A very strong Scotch element prevails in Milford, 
and it is said that some years ago nearly all its inhabitants were 
named Buchanan. A curious anecdote is told regarding the pre- 
valence of this name. One night a belated Scotch traveller after 
having applied in vain at house after house for a night's lodging, 
at length exclaimed in despair, ^ Is there na one Christian in 
the toon ? " " No,'* said his interlocutor, " we're all Buchanans 
and Mackeens." 

But though Milford looks as if it were never washed except 
by the rain, or swept but by the winds of heaven, it is a place 
which every traveller in these parts should visit — because it is a 
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centre whence so many delightful excursions radiate, and the 
surrounding neighbourhood is full of interest and charm. In 
short, there is something there for everybody. Old-world relics 
for the archaeologist, lovely bits of landscape for the artist, and 
any amount of hills to climb for the pedestrian — as it lies in the 
very heart of the mountain district. The first place to be visited 
is Rosgarrow, which is only half a mile from the town. It was 
there that Miss Patterson, who became the wife of Jerome 
Bonaparte, and whose life history is so full of pathos and romance 
—was born, and lived, until she emigrated to America with her 
father. Her fate was a very sad one ; as she was ultimately 
divorced from the man to whom she had given her hand and 
heart, by the decree of his Imperial and imperious brother. But 
the people in this neighbourhood still call her the Queen of 
France. And as her marriage was perfectly legal and both her 
sons by Jerome were consequently legitimate, if the whirligig of 
fortune ran smoothly, who could tell but that one of the descen- 
dants of this hapless lady might some day wield the sceptre in 
the sunny land of France ! Meanwhile the house at Rosgarrow 
which had been a farmstead, is now in ruins. It might indeed be 
called a tragedy in stone. For the heaps of broken masonry have 
so little coherence as an agglomeration, and are so completely 
without form and void, that they have dwindled down to mere 
debris. Moreover, this desolate ruin lies in a very eerie spot 
amid a dense wood at the foot of the Cashelmore Hill — and is so 
utterly secluded and withdrawn from the outer world, that no 
sound ever breaks the deathlike silence that reigns there, except 
the sighing of the wind among the trees by which it is shrouded 
on all sides. 

The beautiful waterfall called the Cascade of Bunlin is close 
to Rosgarrow ; and not far off are the Cratlagh woods, near 
which Lord Leitrim was murdered in 1878. One instinctively 
associates dark deeds with the " dark places of the earth " — 
which as the Psalmist says — "are full of the habitations of* 
cruelty." But Bunlin Valley is, on the contrary, fair and smiling ; 
and with its sparkling river and picturesque old bridge, its vividly • 
green sward and bonnie woodlands, it is quite idyllic in some of 
its characteristics, and is certainly one of the most sylvan scenes 
in Donegal. The Bunlin river, too, is exquisitely pretty. It is 
full of unwritten poetry, and in its various moods and devious 
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course, it is in many parts an eloquent exponent of the chances 
and changes of human life. And yet there is one discordant 
feature in this fair scene. For close to the bridge there stands 
an old, crumbling house, called Bunlin Cottage, which is a real 
curiosity, and looks as if it were in the very last stage of decay. 
Indeed, with its tottering chimneys, broken roof, shattered win- 
dows, rotting door, and mouldering stonework, it is a veritable 
architectural scarecrow, and looks so hopelessly dilapidated and 
tumbledown, that you cannot help fancying that the stones must 
merely keep together from force of habit Nevertheless, this 
crazy old tenement has its uses from one point of view. For it 
strikes such a sharp note of contrast — thereby accentuating the 
fairness of its surroundings — that it could not. be dispensed with 
without artistic loss. 

The drive from Bunlin to Rosapenna is an exceedingly 
pleasant one, and on arriving at the latter you see the famous 
many-coloured, drifting sands which have been so disastrous in 
their effects. In 1874 these encroaching sands completely over- 
whelmed Rosapenna Castle (belonging to the Earl of Boyne), 
and at other times they have destroyed the crops, covered the 
surface of whole townlands, and in many instanced obliged the 
inhabitants to remove their dwellings to safer parts of the 
district Nevertheless on a bright day and when touched by 
fine atmospheric effects they present a most striking spectacle. 
For in some places the white sand glitters in the sun with 
almost blinding brilliancy ; and in others — when recent showers 
have fallen — it is variegated with streaks of numerous colours, 
like veins of polished marble, and is so thick-set with glistening 
shells of every conceivable tint and hue that the whole scene 
forms a mosaic of great beauty and brilliancy. 

The neighbourhood of Rosapenna, too, is rich in legendary 
lore, and it is supposed to have been anciently a place of some 
note, as it contains the ruins of so many Megalithic structures — 
such as cave dwellings, cities of refuge, and cromlechs, etc. But 
among the old buildings which are not in ruins. Doe Castle 
certainly occupies the forefront This ancient stronghold of the 
McSwynes stands on a bold, projecting rock, and was protected 
on its western side by a drawbridge and portcullis. In later 
days it belonged to the Harte family, and General Harte, who 
was present at the battle of Seringapatam and the capture of 
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Tippoo Sultan, lived there in Oriental magnificence for many 
years. Strange to say, he brought over to Ireland Tippoo 
Sultan's body-servant — a Hindoo whom he had taken prisoner, 
and who used to sleep at his own door every night dressed in 
Eastern costume and fully armed. It is said that this man 
became so much attached to his Irish master that when the 
latter was killed by an accident he died of a broken heart The 
cannon captured at Seringapatam are still to be seen on a grassy 
lawn sloping downward to the sea from the outward walls of 
Doe Castle, but they have sunk into a green, ivy-clad repose, and 
now look quite peaceful and harmless. 

The principal excursion from Rosapenna is to Torry Island, 
and, with a fair day, a cloudless sky, and the sun glancing 
brightly on the blue waters, a more enjoyable one could 
scarcely be imagined. The distance is only about ten miles 
from point to point, but it affords you an opportuity of seeing 
the far-famed scenery of Melmore Head, Sheephaven Bay, and 
the Horn. When the vessel stands boldly out to sea, too, the 
panorama is magnificent — embracing as it does, hill and dale, 
mountain and glen, waving woodlands and dark defiles, including 
the wonderful promontory of Homhead with its towering cliffs 
and celebrated caves. Thus, if the wind is favourable the transit 
seems all . too short, and you soon see the extraordinary little 
isllmd looming before jrou and rising from the sea like a 
castellated city. For on the eastern side the tall cliffs are 
antuizingly fine and assume ^^^ty possible form of structural 
graAdeUi: — tower and turret, spire and pinnacle, and battlement 
and bastion all being so well simulated that the illusion is 
almost complete. Biit Torry, though only three miles long, is 
an exceptional little place in every respect. There are no 
rats or vermin of any kind on its sacred soil ; the potato disease 
is unknown there, and with the exception of the post office, 
etc, node of the houses have windows. Moreover, once upon 
a time, it considered itself a kingdom and had a king, and 
the inhabitants until comparatively lately used to say when 
about to cross over to the mainland, that they were going to 
Ireland.* The cultivation of the island is chiefly confined to the 

* It is related that about 6fty years ago when some of the Torry islanders went over 
to the mainland for the first time, they were so astonishM to see trees that they carried 
avay leaves and branches to show to their families when they returned home. 
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southern part and the lowlands, as the north is exposed to 
hurricanes, when the drifted spray levels all befwe it. They 
have, however, a sign by which the coming season can be fore- 
casted. For when the ravens build in the north they know that 
no danger is to be anticipated, as those wise birds would not 
expose their young to the fury of the storm. 

Torry among its other attractions is as old as the hills, having 
been colonised by the immediate descendants of Ham (so says 
"The Annals of the Four Masters") shortly after the flood. 
These early Colonists were a gigantic race called the Formorians, 
who fought a fierce battle here with the Nemedians, and one of 
whose chiefs erected a castle on the island, the remains of which 
still exist. This lonely castle, called Connaing's Tower, stands 
on a precipitous cliff at the eastern angle of the island, and its 
rocky basis, in addition to being 300 feet high, is extremely 
difficult of access also. Of course the oldest remain on Torry 
island is Connaing's Tower; but as it possessed an ancient 
civilisation it likewise contains many traces of early religions 
and superstitions. Foremost among these are the ruins of the 
Seven Churches of Torry, a round tower called the Bell House, 
two crosses, and a monastery founded by St Columbkille in the 
fifth century. The latter continued to flourish during many 
ages and was not demolished until the reign of Elizabeth. 
Attached to the ruined Abbey, too, there is a very curious old 
graveyard dedicated to an ancient saint and containing the tombs 
of his followers. The present Lord of Torry has a name that is a 
curiosity in itself — Benjamin St. John the Baptist Joule ; he is a 
Hebrew, and an absentee, and, though the ownership of the 
place may confer some distinction on him, he does not reap any 
material benefit from it, as the inhabitants pay no rent. They 
are a fine, hardy, independent race, who live by fishing and 
making kelp ; and having no roads or landmarks of any kind 
on their island home, they are as free as air — their highway 
bjeing over the ocean billows, and. their fences the bulwarks of 
their fishing craft. Indeed it would not be too much to say that 
there is a sort of assimilation between the place and the people. • 
Torry Island is rough and rugged, with strongly marked 
physical features, and so are its inhabitants. Besides, sur- 
rounded as they are by old-world relics, the subtle power of 
hereditary sentiment seems to have rendered their minds 
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peculiarly susceptible to the influences of superstition. And 
owing to their isolated position, and being separated from the 
rest of the world by distance, the sea, la<?k of communication, 
and other alienating causes, they are so strongly conservative 
about old manners and customs, and cling so tenaciously to 
their ancient traditions, that they are still a primitive people who 
seem almost like an anachronism in the present day. Thus from 
every point of view Torry, which is called the lona of Donegal, 
is a very remarkable little place. And though with its girdle of 
bitter, barren rocks, its desolate, verdureless soil, its pallid hues, 
its silence and its solitude, it possesses many of the characteristics 
of a lunar landscape, and has no beauty or comeliness of aspect 
whatever, it is nevertheless so intensely interesting that every 
visitor to the lovely Lake of Shadows should certainly make a 
pilgrimage to its lonely neighbour, Torry Island, also.* 



a Case for tbe Butbore' %oc\ct^. 

By E. N. LEIGH FRY. 
Author of "Janet Delille," "A Scot's Thistle," &c. 

Had Miss Winifred Carmichael, rising authoress, not attended 
the dinner of the Incorporated Society of Authors — or had Mrs* 
Cristopher Smith, authoress in her zenith, been present — or, on 
the other hand, had Mr. Francis Hodson, editor of the Hyde 
Park MagazinCy not received an invitation, the complication 
could not have arisen. Possibly, even, had Miss CarmichaeFs 
aunt, Miss Marion Bond, been able to accompany her niece, as 
was at first intended, circumstances might have taken a difTerent 
turn ; but as she was recovering from influenza, dining-out was 
obviously injudicious, and she suggested that under the circum- 
stances Winnie might invite as her guest old Mr.' Waters^ 
Winnie declined on the score of that gentleman being " three 
parts deaf and the rest idiotic," and casually mentioned the 
name of Jim Blakeney, whom Miss Bond, on her part, at once 
disposed of by branding him with contumely as '' a young un- 
married man." Winnie thereupon pointed out that a respectable 
young woman of five-and-twenty might safely go alone into any 

* It was off the coast of Torry that the last determined battle for Irish freedom was 
fought in iTS^, when the French squadron was defeated by Sir T. B. Warren's fleet. 
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respectable society. She added she considered herselC respect- 
2^ble, ^nd was of opinion the authors, taken in the bulk, might 
be similarly qualified ; therefore, she would save a guinea and 
sittend the dinner unaccompanied. Miss Bond murmured that 
in her youth such things could not have been, and her niece 
indulgently agreed with her. At the same time she wrote to 
the secretary for a ticket, and when the night arrived, she set 
forth alone. 

Mrs. Cristopher Smith had also fully intended being present, 
in company with her uncle, Mr. Banbury, but at the last moment 
her youngest son, with the perversity of childhood, developed 
measles; and Mrs. Smith, in addition to having produced "Frank 
Aspinal," " Walter Thorp," and other large three volumes, being 
an excellent mother, promptly removed her diamonds and helio- 
trope brocade and stayed at home. 

As for Mr. Hodson, his friend Mr. Brooke, a member of the 
Society, asked him to go as hia- guest, it having struck him as 
somewhat humorous to introduce a defenceless wolf into the 
midst of the sheep assembled in their strength ; and the editor, 
seeing the point, accepted. I may mention this happened at an 
early period of the society's existence, as since then the sheep 
have formed the habit of offering hospitality to their pet wolves. 

Winifred Carmichael, though able to preserve a stately and 
composed exterior in most circumstances, was at heart rather 
shy — not that anyone would have guessed it, and her calm and 
dignified demeanour had been of incalculable service to her 
when dealing with publishers and editors. She was beginning 
to make her way, and other people besides herself felt that she 
was " rising." Still, when the evening arrived, it was with some 
trepidation she plunged alone into the reception rooms where 
the Society of Authors and their friends were assembling. She 
greeted one or two acquaintances, and then occupied herself in 
studying the plan of the dinner-tables which had been given 
her as she entered, and in discovering where she was to sit. At 
her table there appeared to be none she knew, on her right hand 
was the name of an unknown man, and on her left the simple 
but vague announcement "guest." 

The move to the dining-room began, and she found herself 
drifting along in the stream. Accidentally she dropped her 
plan, but as it was not convenient in the crowd to stoop and 
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pick It up, she left it She had impressed on herself her precise 
position at table, and she thought she was equally sure of the 
table itself. It was that indicated as £, not far from the door 
at which she entered. She seated herself in what she was satis- 
fied was her allotted place, and on her right hand found,, as ^e 
expected, an unknown man, while on her left there was, as theri^ 
should have been, a •* guest " — as a matter of fact> the editor o£ 
Hyde Park. 

When Hodson examined his plan before entering the dining- 
hall, he had been pleased, from the editorial point of view, to 
find he was to have next to him the celebrated Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith, and when, having taken his place, he glanced at his 
neighbour, he was, as a mere man, extremely satisfied. Mrs. 
Cristopher Smith, though she had the stately manners suited to 
an eminent person, looked younger than her years — Hodson 
was aware she must be about thirty-five. She had the fine head 
and bust he had observed in her pictured presentments, other-^ 
wise it did not strike him the likenesses he had seen were good, 
but the illustrated papers often fail in that respect Altogether) 
Mrs. Smith was a fine-looking woman, indeed, a woman with a 
decided charm, reflected the mere man, and if — the editor 
coming uppermost — ^he could succeed in getting her to con- 
tribute a tale to his magazine, he might he able to look back 
upon the Authors' Dinner as both pleasant and profitable. 

He seized an opportunity of passing her the salt, being possibly 
unaware this is an unlucky way of commencing an acquaintance. 
Miss Carmichael thanked him, and the editor promptly made 
an observation about the heated state of the atmosphere. 
Winifred responded. She had no intention of sitting in silence 
throughout the evening, and she had already grasped the fact 
that Mr.. Banbury, on her other side, had come there to dine, 
and had the courage of his intentions. Hodson was not long in 
discovering that Mrs. Cristopher Smith had a capacity for light 
and bright talk which he had scarcely looked for, and he felt no 
r^ret that his friend Brooke had dived so deeply into conversa- 
tion with a man on the other side of the table as to have no 
attention left for his guest Miss Carmichael, on her part, con- 
gratulated herself on possessing so pleasant and intelligent a 
neighbour-^though unaware of his identity. Presently he en- 
lightened her. 
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' ''Of course/' he said, touching the :plan which lay beside. liis 
plate, " I know to whom I am speaking ; may I introduce niyself 
to you as the editor of Hj^de Park ? " 

Miss Carmichael smiled and bowed. 

" Oh," she said, " Mr. Hodson. I am pleased to meet you in 
this way*" And her mind reverted to a story he had. declined 
a year before. Possibly, she might try hirti with another. . 

Hodson was considering how long a serial from Mrs. Smith's 
pen would be likely to occupy the pages of Hyde Park. . At a 
moderate computation, he thought about three years ; and feel- 
ing dubious how this might suit his public, relinquished the idea. 

" Do you ever write short stories ? " he asked. 

" Yes," Miss Carmichael replied calmly, though possibly with 
some slight internal amusement, as she thought di diat which he 
himself had had the privilege of rejecting. She was, however; 
perfectly aware that no editor can be expected to remember all 
he has done in that particular direction, and did not explain. 

** Perhaps, some day, when you have leisure from your more 
important work, you will let me have one," said Hodson. 

There were two things about this speech which surprised 
Winnie. One was the tone of deference in which it was made ; 
and the other was that the editor of Hyde Park should* describe 
the serial she was running in a. penny weekly as ''important 
work." She, however, preserved the composure she had learned 
stood her in such good stead, and replied in a tone which the real 
Mrs. Cristopher Smith might have envied : 

" I shall be glad to do so." 

Hodson smiled in a satisfied way ; he felt he had done enough 
as editor, and for the rest of the evening was mere nian. He 
had, in fact, reached the point of wondering if Mn Cristopher 
Smith was worthy of possessing this very charming woman 
before the authors began to make little speeches in appreciation 
of themselves, and reflecting, but only ever, so lightly — the 
dinner had been good and the wines carefully selected — on their 
publishers. And, finally, when the company began to disperse, 
the editor of Hyde Park accompanied the lady downstairs and 
handed her into a hansom with a care which it was only proper 
to bestow on such a writer. 

" Good-night," he said, " and let me thank you for a very 
pleasant evening. What address shall I tell the man ? " 
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But 'Miss Caraiichael had already given her directions through 
the trap, and Hodson had not the privilege of repeating them 
for her. He stood on the pavement, gazing after the hansom, 
with some undefined feeling that should the broad Atlantic 
chance to close over Mr. Cristopher Smith on his return from 
America/ where some paper had mentioned he was transacting 
business imrelation to his wife's copyright, the loss might possibly 
be^epaired. 

Mr. Brooke had by this time disappeared, having evidently 
given up hopes of his guest's society, and the editor of Hyde 
Pari departed along Holborn in solitary meditation. 

It occurred to Miss Carmichael that, as a somewhat pleasant 
jest, she might alter the story she had previously submitted to 
-Hodson, and let it try its chance with him again. She touched 
it: up in the course of the next few days, and one morning took 
it down to the Hyde Park office. She had asked for Mr. 
Hodson, and a clerk was about to enquire if he were able to 
receiveher, when a door in the passage at the back opened and 
the editor himself stepped into the office* 

- ** How do you do ? " said Winnie promptly. " I have brought 
a short story as you asked, and if, when you have looked it over, 

you find " 

1 " Pray walk in," said Hodson blandly, *• and we can discuss 
matters in my room." 

Winnie stepped forward in the direction indicated, while he 
remained behind to intimate that his interview with Mrs. Cristo- 
pher Smith was not to be interrupted. 

• " This is the story," said Winnie, laying it on the editorial 
writing-table. " It is about six thousand words. I don't think 
the idea is hackneyed, and — but, of course, you will see when 
you look it over." 

Hodson was turning over the pages in a casual way. 

** What beautiful manuscript ! " he observed. 

" I always try to write clearly," Winnie returned ; " a young 
author stands very little chance if she doesn't." 

Hodson was, perhaps, a little surprised to hear her describe 
herself as a young author ; in the great Mrs. Cristopher Smith 
it seemed an unnecessary, if a beautiful, humility. 

" As to terms," he proceeded, taking the acceptation of the 
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story for granted, and mentioning a sum which nearly made Miss 
Carmichael utter an ejaculation. Her habit of self-restraint 
came to her aid, and she simply bowed assent and looked 
unmoved. Though to herself she said : 

" If I am worth that to Hyde Patk^ it is time I made Jones of 
the Battersea take a more liberal view of the situation.". 

"We shall have it in next month's," Hodson observed, 
mentally ousting a story by a young author, which had occupied 
a prospective place in the ensuing number. " And your address 
is ?. Where shall we forward the proofs ? " 

" You will find my name and address on the back," Winnie 
said, and feeling nothing further remained to be arranged^ she 
i-ose to take leave. 

The editor accompanied her through the office to the outer 
door, where he pressed her hand gently at parting ; and returning 
to his own apartment, he meditated, firstly, that he had done a 
good stroke of business, and secondly, that Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith was the most charming woman he had ever met. 

Winnie walked along the street, musing on the very extra* 
ordinary turn of events. 

^ Am I going to awake and find myself famous ? " she con- 

jsidered. " Or is it — can it be only that he " She broke o% 

and after a moment, with a sudden stamp of her foot, she went 
on, " Oh, if I thought my stuff was going to be accepted and paid 
for like that because — because a man admired me, Td — I'd go 
back and punch his head ! " 

But she didn't 

One point connected with Miss Carmichael's work might have 
been improved : she wrote on flimsy paper. Her pages occa- 
sionally came adrift and got lost, her publishers and editors 
being worried thereby. Something of the sort happened now. 

Hodson was, as it chanced that day, too busy to read 
Mrs. Cristopher Smith's story during office hours. The 
manuscript lay on his table pushed about amongst other 
papers, and he did not discover till he had taken it 
home with him at night, that the last page .had disappeared* 
Apparently, it mattered little. Obviously the concluding 
sentence of the story was on the last page left ; a couple 
of words would end it ; quite inevitable words, and the editor 
added them in pencil. Her signature was also gone, as well as 
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her name and address. The latter Hodson looked out in a 
directory and wrote on the back of the manuscript ; that is, he 
wrote the address of Mrs. Cristopher Smith, then he turned to 
the first page, and beneath the title, " A Cotton Pocket-handker- 
chief," he inscribed the words " By Mrs. Cristopher Smith." 

"The whole thing," he mused,. gazing at it with some satis- 
faction, ** is unlike anything she has done before. There is a 
bright, light touch, one would think her incapable of— till one 
knew her, of course. There is a delightful incongruity even in 
such a. title in connection with her name. * A Cotton Pocket- 
handkerchief.' Yes, it ought to catch on, and it is a clever story, 
too— very clever," he concluded, with blissful oblivion of the 
previous occasion when it had been through his hands. 

When the proofs were ready, they were despatched to Mrs, 
Cristopher Smith, and, had she received them, subsequent events 
might have been otherwise. But she was airing her youthful 
family at Brighton after their measles, and as she wanted to 
have a complete rest herself, she had left instructions that letters 
and papers were not to be forwarded. So the proofs of " A 
Cotton Pocket-handkerchief" lay undisturbed, among other postal 
accumulations, on her hall table. 

A slip had accompanied the proofs requesting their speedy 
return, and when they did not re-appear, Hodson called to 
enquire for them — mere man in the ascendant when the editor 
went in personal pursuit of proofs ! He ascertained the fact of 
Mrs. Cristopher Smith's absence, and, there being no more time 
to lose, finally made the corrections himself. 

Mrs. Cristopher Smith was giving herself a perfect rest from 
current literature. But for this, she might have learned from an 
advance notice that she was about to contribute a story to Hyde 
Park^ and subsequently, she would have seen how, in the notices of 
the monthly magazines, the reviewers one and all devoted their 
best energies to this story, treating it, in fact, as the feature of 
the month. But of all this she was entirely ignorant till one 
morning she received a letter from her uncle, Mr. Banbury, part 
of which ran thus : 

" I must congratulate you on your new departure. Your 
story in Hyae Park came upon me as a complete surprise. It is 
quite charming, and personally, my dear Dorothea, I am grateful 
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to you for writing something lyhich Qven one of ray limited 
capacities can read and enjoy. Of course, you have seen the 
reviews ; on this occasion ' their unanimity is wonderful' " 

Mrs. Cristopher Smith dropped the letter, and rose to her 
feet. 

" Who," she ejaculated, " can have perpetrated this infamous 
fraud ? " 

She was a woman of action. In five minutes she had set her 
house in order, put on her bonnet and departed to the station ; 
having only time to purchase her ticket, a copy of Hyde Park^ 
and all the weekly reviews she could lay her hands on before 
the train started. Then she settled down to read, and as she 
read her countenace darkened. She took the story first, and the 
title was enough in itself to make her shudder. "A Cotton 
Pocket-handkerchief, by Mrs. Cristopher Smith." 

" A Cotton Pocket-handkerchief ! " And by Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith ! By the author of " Walter Thorp ! " Was everybody 
mad? 

She read it through. So they thought she had written this ! 
This trash ! Mrs. Smith flung the magazine from her, and took 
up the reviews. The National Nagger came first ; it had never 
liked her, and always sneered at her work when possible. This 
time they would have found something to justify sneers. She 
read: 

" Mrs. Cristopher Smith has developed a new style, and verily, 
her last state is vastly better than her first Had her name not 
been appended to the brilliant story in Hyde Park, we confess 
nothing would have induced us to believe her pen produced it 
Let any unfortunate mortal, wearied with the eternal tedium of 
* Walter Thorp,' take up this bright little story and be refreshed. 
The sparkling style, the quick observation " 

It was too much ! Mrs. Smith flung the Nagger after Hyde 
Park^ and took up the Weekly Rasper; it had been her steady 
friend — What would it say now to this awful falling off? 

" Everything written by Mrs. Cristopher Smith is worthy the 
attention of the thoughtful reader, and her story in this month's 
Hyde Park is no exception. In some respects it even strikes us 
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as showing an advance on anything she has yet produced. There 
is an indefinable charm about ' A Cotton Pocket-handkerchief;' 
which we do not seem to have experienced — at least, to the same 
extent — in any previous work of hers." 

• Mrs. Smith groaned aloud. They were all the same ; every- 
one approved the wretched story. Those who were generally 
for her, were for her more than ever ; and those who, as a rule, 
were against her, now, so to speak, turned round and patted her 
on the back, congratulating her on her change of style. The 
only one which she did not desire to tear into fragments and 
cast from the carriage window to the four winds of heaven was 
the Bystander. It was behind with its reviews, and did not so 
much as allude to " A Cotton Pocket-handkerchief." Sometimes 
it is the tortoise who scores. 

Winnie Carmichael's aunt had had a second attack of in- 
fluenza, and her niece had been in constant attendance on her. 
It left little time for newspaper reading ; and not having received 
her proofs, Winnie had concluded that her story .was, after all, 
not to appear uAtil later. One morning, however, her aunt being 
better, she sent out for some weekly and monthly literature, and 
about the period that Mrs. Cristopher Smith was casting the 
same from her in the train, Winnie was cutting pages and 
glancing casually over them, seeking something that might 
interest her aunt. She had made about four slices into Hyde 
Park when she was confronted by " A Cotton Pocket-hand- 
kerchief By Mrs. Cristopher Smith." 

By Mrs. Cristopher Smith ! What new form of perfidy in editors 
was this ? One that surely even the Authors' Society had not 
yet brought to light. She would write to the secretary about it. 

She would enlist Mr. Besant himself She would Winnie 

caught at the reviews and turned up the magazine notices. Yes ! 
" Mrs. Cristopher Smith's charming story." " Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith's new style." "Mrs. Cristopher Smith has seldom done 
anything better." 

Winnie arose. " Aunt Marion," she said, " I am going out. 
There is some business I must attend to." 

"Do, my dear," her aunt assented ; "you are growing quite 
pale from being shut up so long." 
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Miss Carmichael was certainly rather pale, but before' she 
reached the office of the Hyde Park Magazine there was an 
ominous red spot in the middle of each cheek and a dangerous 
flash in her eye. • 

" I want to see Mr. Hodson/' she announced. 

The words and tone were not exactly those in general use by 
people desiring to interview the editor, but Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith was Mrs. Cristopher Smith, and the clerks appreciated 
the fact 

"Take a seat, madam," one said politely, " while I let Mr. 
Hodson know you are here.*' 

Miss Carmichael was beyond such trivialities as seats, and 
remained standing in the centre of the office, clutching her copy 
of Hyde Park. 

" If you will walk this way, madam, Mr. Hodson will see you." 

Winnie followed to the editorial sanctum, the door closed 
behind her, and she, stepping forward and disregarding the 
editor's smile and proffered hand, opened the magazine and 
pointed with her finger to the fateful words " A Cotton Pocket- 
handkerchief. By Mrs. Cristopher Smith." 

" What," she said, " is the meaning of that?'' 

The editor regarded her with puzzled enquiry. Obviously she 
was not pleased, but why he could not conceive. 

" I am afraid I don't understand," he said. Then, as her only 
legitimate cause for complaint occurred to him, he added : 

" The proofs were forwarded. We waited as long as possible, 
and then I called myself and learned you were out of town. It 
was impossible to delay the publication of the magazine longer.'* 

** Proofs ! " said Miss Carmichael, contemptuously, •* who spoke 
of proofs ? How dare you," slowly and emphatically, ** how — 
dare you— attribute my story — to — Mrs, Cristopher Smith ?'* 

•* To whom else could it be attributed ? " asked Hodson, help- 
lessly, serious doubts of Mrs. Cristopher Smith's sanity be- 
ginning to assail him. 

Winnie turned on him with a look and tone which might have 
cowed the most hardened villain, publisher or editor, in Lx>ndon. 

*' To w^," she said. 

Hodson pushed his hair back, retreated a step, and gazed at 
the irate authoress. 

** I don't understand," he repeated. And at that moment the 
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,door opened, admitting a puzzled and slightly alarmed clerk, 
with a card in his hand. 

** I beg your pardon, sir," he said, " but a lady insisted on 
seeing 3^u at once, and — and thafs the name." 

He dropped the card into the editor's hand as though he were 
glad'to be rid of it 

Hodson looked at it and read in perfectly legible characters : 

" Mrs. Cristopher Smith." 

There was no time for comment ; the owner of the card had 
followed it without waiting for permission, and the editor of 
Hyde Park was confronted by Mrs. Cristopher Smith — the 
genuine article. , And directly his eyes rested on her, he recog- 
nised she was genuine ; the illustrated papers had not been so 
very wrong after all. Undoubtedly this was the author of 
•Walter Thorp." 

Hodson's heart sank nearly into his boots; as an editor he 
recognised he had somehow got into an awful mess, and as a 
mere man the conviction was forced upon him that the other — 
the charming other — must be a fraud. 

" I," said the newcomer, " am Mrs. Cristopher Smith." 

'* I see it," said Hodson feebly.. " But," turning to Winnie, " I 
thought it was you." 

Mrs. Smith faced round. 

" Oh," she said, " are you the — person who has been fraudu- 
lently impersonating me ? " 

" How dare you," said Miss Carmichael, " apply such expres- 
sions to me ? If you are Mrs. Cristopher Smith, perhaps you 
will explain what you mean by stealing my story." 

"Stealing ! — your, story ! " gasped Mrs. Smith. " Is it likely / 
should steal your story, whoever you may be ? " 

The editor looked anxiously at the door, but Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith was between him and the means of exit 

'*I," said Winnie, throwing up her head, "am Winifred 
Carmichael." 

^ Py Jingo 1 " The observation was Hodson's, and he looked 
up with an expression of more intelligence than, it must be con- 
fessed, he had yet worn. 

•'Winifred Carmichael," repeated Mrs. Smith. "And my 
name has been attached to your story ! " 
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"Have you read the reviews?" Miss Carmichael enquired, 
with deferential politeness. 

Mrs. Cristopher Smith did not snort — a lady who can run into 
six editions in three months, naturally would not — ^but she made 
an inarticulate sound pregnant with meaning. 

"Have you observed," pursued Winnie courteously, "that 
your style has improved, that you have never written more 
brilliantly, that " 

" Ladies," broke in the editor, " I implore you " 

' He had better have held his peace. Both the tall, handsome 
women turned, and, metaphorically, fell upon him. 

" As to you," Mrs. Cristopher Smith began, " you, who have 
promoted . this fraud, you, who have profited by it — if there is 
any virtue at all in the law of the land, you shall be made to 
feel it." . . 

" Undoubtedly, you shall," proceeded Miss Carmichael. " I 
shall see if the law courts of this country permit the theft of the 
work of one's brain " 

• " There was no theft," broke in the editor ; " you were paid. 
I sent the cheque yesterday — at least, to Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith."' 

« "Ah ! "exclaimed that lady, again directing her attention to 
the rival authoress. " I suppose you have been paid for it, and 
as Mrs. Cristopher Smith." 

♦ The red spots on Winnie's cheeks positively glowed. " Do 
you suppose I shall ever touch a penny of your miserable 
money ? " she said, towering before the editor. " Although you 
offered that payment yourself — although you asked for the story. 
Tell her," she cried, brandishing the magazine in his face, " tell 
her you offered that particular sum yourself! Tell her you asked 
me for the story at the Authors' t)inner." 

Surely, no London editor has ever been treated in this way 
before or since. It seems sufHcient excuse for ainy conduct. 
Drawing out his chair, Hodson suddenly sat down, and 
enunciated with the clearness of desperation, " Damn ! " imme- 
diately following the ejaculation by ^e emphatic statement, "If 
ever 1 go to another Authors' Dinner, HI eat my boots ! " 

It was the wisest thing he had done throughout the interview. 
The two ladies looked at him, and their eyes began to twinkle ; 
they turned and looked at each other, and their lips began to 
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twitch ; and, finally, with a specif of mutual convulsion, they 
gave way. Mrs. Smith dropped into a chair, and shook with 
laughter ; while Miss Carmichael, on a corner of the writing- 
table, swayed backwards and forwards in equally uncontrollable 
mirth. A sense of humour had saved the situation. 

Hodsbn began to breathe more freely, as he recognized there 
was now some probability that the occupants of the room would 
leave it alive. 

•* What," enquired Mrs. Smith, when she was able to articulate, 
" what has the Authors' Dinner to do with it ? " 

" That was where he asked me for the story," explained Miss 
Carmichael. " I sat next him." 

•* In Mrs. Cristopher Smith's place," interpolated the editor. 

" Certainly not," said Winnie firmly. " I sat in the place 
which the plan indicated as mine." 

" Then your plan must have been different," said the editor, 
b^inning to assert himself. '' It was Mrs. Cristopher Smith on 
nune." 

" You don't happen to have kept it, I suppose ? " Mrs. Smith 
enquired. 

" I'm not sure it isn't somewhere here," Hodson replied, open- 
ing a drawer. " Yes— no — yes, here it is." 

Mrs. Smith took it from him, and examined it. 

" Where did you sit ? " she enquired, addressing Hodson. 

" At the table marked C," he replied, " third from the door. 
There is the name of Mr, Brooke, whose guest I was, and here, 
plain enough, ' Mrs. Cristopher Smith.' " 

" Yes," Mrs. Smith agreed, **that is so. And I believe I begin 
to see light. You were in your right place, but I did not go to the 
dinner, and you," turning to Winnie, " were at the wrong table." 

Winnie rose to her feet. 

« At the wrong table ! " she said. 

" Yes," rejoined Mrs. Smith. " You ought to have been at 
table E. — there is your name — and you must have gone to table 
C. instead, occupying the same relative position as that allotted 
to you at E. Obviously, you must have been in my place." 

Winnie gazed in silence at the plan. 

"And you thought she was me?** pursued Mrs. Cristopher 
Smith, with an absence of grammar unsuited to her literary 
portion. 
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" Yes," said Hodson, " and I asked for a short story," 

"I have never," Mrs. Smith observed, with somq dignity, 
" written short stories." 

"But," Winnie suggested, "after that? My story had my 
name and address on it" 

" It was torn off," Hodson replied, and entered into a full 
explanation. 

" And the proofs," Mrs. Smith said, " went to me, I suppose ? " 

•* Yes," Hodson assented. " Probably they are lying at your 
house now." 

" Well," said the lady, " it seems we have got to the bottom oi 
it. I think," she continued amiably, very amiably, it may be 
felt, when the reviews are considered — " I think no one has 
been really to blame. .Evidently it all hinged on Miss Car- 
michael seating herself at the wrong table." 

Winnie sighed. " How are we to put ourselves right with the 
public ? " she asked. . 

Mrs. Smith motioned Hodson out of the editorial chair, and 
seating herself, therein, she took up pen and paper and* wrote. 

" How will that do ? " she enquired after a few minutps, hand- 
ing the paper to Hodson. 

He took it and read : — 

"SlR,- 

"By an unfortunate error, for which neither I, the 
editor of the magazine, nor the author of the story can be held 
responsible, my friend. Miss Carmichael's brilliant tale, *A 
Cotton Pocket-handkerchief,' in this month's issue of the Hyde 
Park MagazinCy has been attributed to me. I only regret that, 
much as I should like to retain the credit of authorship, justice 
compels me to disclaim it ; and I shall feel greatly obliged by 
your insertion of this in an early number of your paper. 

" I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

"Dorothea Smith." 

" If you think that will do," said Mrs. Smith, " have it copied 
and sent round to the papers. The results will probably be 
instructive." 

" Of course," said Winnie, addressing Hodson with a certain 
coldness, " you will pay me for the story according to my repu- 
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tation, not according to Mrs. Cristopher Smith's. I was not 
aware " 

" My dear girl," interrupted Mrs. Smith — they had been near 
cutting each other's throats about fifteen minutes previously — 
*• My dear girl,' you will take every penny he offered. Why," 
addressing the editor, "you had an extra large issue on the 
strength of that story, I suppose ? " 

Hodson nodded. 

" And it's gone ? " 

*' Very nearly." 

" Then you had better get out another," said the author of 
• Walter Thorp.* " That letter will sell it" 

And it did. It also made Miss Carmichael's reputation, for 
the reviewers, having a difficulty in eating their own words, 
found it most convenient to recognise her, in her own proper 
person, as another brilliant star on the horizon. The Nagger, 
indeed, went beyond that, and stated it had had an internal 
conviction from the first that that story had never been conceived 
or executed by Mrs. Cristopher Smith, but by someone on a 
distinctly higher literary plane. The Bystander is at present 
the only weekly review which can comfortably take an impartial 
position with regard to Miss Carmichael's work. 

Of all those involved in the affair Mrs. Cristopher Smith 
alone really deserved sympathy; she had been absolutely 
blameless, and yet somehow it was at her that everything un- 
pleasant said on the occasion was levelled. Not that, after all, 
she was injured thereby. " Walter Thorp " has gone into an- 
other edition since ; indeed, it may be, two. 

And Hodson has no reason for regret. As editor, he made a 
successful bit of business put of it ; and as mere man — ^well, I 
understand, despite his expressed determination to the contrary, 
it is probable he will attend the next dinner of the Society of 
Authors, and as the guest of Mrs. F. Hodson, n^e Carmichael. 
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a Surgeon'0 Mife. 

By ALISON BUCKLER. 
I. 

Cecilia Luttrell came out into the sunshine from the rose- 
framed background of twilit hall. All the warm sweet air was 
set quivering and ringing by a chorus of welcoming worship. 
She paused a moment, for the foolish little worshippers tumbled 
over her feet in idiotic gladness at seeing her, and stopped the 
road by way of hurrying her up. Two fox-terriers leaped wildly 
at her knees ; a Skye writhed in rapture over her instep. A big 
retriever vented his delight as paradoxically, if less obstructively, 
after one loud bark of triumph, by setting off to tear round the 
outermost circle of the lawn, as if he had gone mad with joy too 
great for bearing. A white Angora cat watched her with drowsy 
interest from a garden seat where she lay curled, a cushion of 
hot fur. A grey kitten bolted out recklessly to see the last of 
her ; repented its self precipitation into a herd of yelping rivals, 
and scampered up the trellis of the porch to obtain a safer and 
more commanding view. A very old Yorkshire terrier shook 
himself out of the basket in which he was enjoying his sun-bath 
and crawled slowly towards her. 

" Get off, Frisk and Nell," she cried, pushing the fox-terriers 
aside. She knelt down by the blind elder and stooped to kiss 
his warm, sparsely-fringed head. " Dear old Gyppie," she mur- 
mured tenderly. 

" Really, Cecil, you are too absurd 1 " cried a vibrant masculine 
voice. " I am not even a little dearer than your dog if you ex- 
pect me to kiss lips that have been lavishing their sweetness on 
that mangy old beast." 

" I don't expect anything of the sort,** said Cecilia rising. She 
smiled, but there was a deeper colour on her cheeks beneath the 
roses which bloomed forth to greet her lover. The dogs heard 
their mistress being scolded with haughty surprise and defiance. 
Nell and the Skye proceeded at once to investigate the source of 
such audacity in the odour of the newcomer's boots. Frisk 
barked at him briefly but severely, and then darted off in pursuit 
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of a rabbit beyond the fence. The subsequent proceedings in- 
terested him no more. The retriever, after a pause of stern and 
searching inquiry, hurried back across the lawn and stationed 
himself 01^ guard at Cecilia's side. 

The intruder and rival was a dark, handsome man of thirty, 
with keen grey eyes, fine, strongly-marked profile ; a well-cut, 
firmly-dosed, radier thin mouth, and a square chin. In 
Cecilia's eyes he was the grandest and dearest of God's creatures ; 
her king, her priest, the very soul of her; but she wished he 
would not despise her for being fond of her dogs. It hurt her 
that he should be jealous of them ; that he should grudge them, 
not a share of her love, for that was all his, but another love 
which was altogether quite different ; which had grown up with 
her life before he came into it and brought that new love which 
was the opening out of a whole new world, imperial, infinite, im- 
mortal. Could he not understand that nothing could take from 
the great love she gave to him ? Yet though that strange fierce 
love of his frightened her, she could. not but love it the more for 
its terrors, and though his jealousy pained her, she loved the pain. 

He took her into his arms ; he hurt her again by the strength 
of his embrace, and again she loved the pain. He knew he hurt 
her, for she always cried out, but he must express his passion so ; 
he could not help it. He kissed her on her eyes, her brow, her 
cheeks, her ears, but he did not kiss her lips. He was the one 
man in this world strong enough to resist their sweetness. 
There was a passion in him stronger than love. She did not 
understand it, though she was nervously aware of its presence ; 
that there was something missing from the completeness of her 
happiness. She feared he was too intensely devoted to science 
to love her as wholly as she loved him ; too ambitious of fame 
to place her first in his life. She felt sadly her incapacity to fill 
his whole heart and existence as he filled hers : her unworthiness 
of his love, of a share in his splendid life. She supposed it must 
always be so ; that man's love should be of his life a thing apart 
and woman's her whole existence. She was not clever like him. 
She could be of no use to him in the making of his fame. She 
could have no share in the deep things that lay beyond herself. 
She could give and give of pure deep love, but she would fain 
have given more than love and she could not. She thought his 
profession the highest and holiest in the world. She worshipped 
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him as one who hVed for the healing of the world's suffering. 
But she sickened and shuddered at details ; at mention of opera- 
tions ; at the sight of a surgical case ; at the danger he ran from 
infection. 

There was nobody at that side of the house to see ttieir 
meeting, to criticize and analyse ; nobody except three angfiy,' 
suspicious " lower animals," who being destitute of minds and 
rights could have no opinions worth considering. They fittingly 
forbore to protest farther, and tried their polite little best to 
tolerate, if not to accept as an acquisition to tficir party, the 
jierson whom their mistress delighted to honour. 

These walked off together into the deep fragrant wood beyond 
the lawn. 
* "You did not meet me at the station," he said reproachfully. 

"Mrs. Forbes called and stopped me. I told her I must 
meet the train, but, alas ! the mention of it only seemed to 
suggest another topic to detain me. But you were late too, 
dearest ? " quickly. 

" I missed the first train. I heard of a house that was, as 
usual, sure to do, and I went to see it that I might bring a 
report to you. As usual, it won't do at all. It is in Greta 
Street ; a very inconvenient house. We cannot possibly live in 
Greta Street ; much too far from the hospital." 

" Why, it isn't so far as Toward Lodge, and we had almost 
decided upon that. Greta Street — I don't remember any house 
there to let except the Greys', which is a very good house 
indeed." 

" It is the Greys'. It is badly built No cellars." 

" Dear, why should you so insist upon cellars ? I am sure a 
laboratory above ground would be far healthier, and daylight is 
far best for every sort of work." 

" May not a doctor be supposed to judge best of a sanitary 
question ? " he asked impatiently. " I think I shall decide on 
Toward Lodge. The only alternative is to build a house, and 
I cannot wait for that, Cecil." 

" And I should so dislike a brand-new house without real trees 
and a nice garden, and the smell of mortar everywhere. But 
letlus, wait, dear, to look a little farther. Toward Lodge gfives 
me a creepy feeling. They say it was used by coiners, before 
Dr. Mordaunt took it, and that they built the high garden wall 
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and made the cellars. Certainly, the conveniences for keeping 
dogs are ideal." 

He twitched his arm. 

She clasped both her hands upon it, saying coaxingly : 

" I do believe he is jealous of poor little mortals without souls* 
Gervaise, darling, however much they love me and I them, it is 
for such a little, little while. You and I have each other for all 
our lives and for evermore." 

"How can you, a high churchwoman, waste your aiTectioo 
over things without souls ? " he demanded sarcastically. " You 
believe that human babies belong to the devil before they are 
baptised, don't you ? ** 

" They have their warm, loving little hearts, dear. Perhaps 
they have something more — St. Augustine thinks it possible 
— ^an immortal part as we have. Think what a true, faithful 
little friend Caro was," her lip quivered. " I always think I 
shall meet her again in heaven, and that she will leap up at the 
sight of me, dear thing. I feel as if she must know when I an> 
at her grave, and that she stirs a little and opens her eyes 
sleepily, and puts out her pink tongue to lick my hand." 

" I wonder you don't have her up to see how she is getting 
on," he said brutally, glancing at her with something like ap- 
prehension, not shame ; as if he believed her almost capable oC 
siich folly. Perhaps he was only afraid of having gone too far. 

She shrank from him at his words, turning sick and pale. 

••Forgive me, darling," he cried, in an access of penitence- 
" Cecil, my own, my sweet I You know I love you all the more* 
for your tenderness for these dumb, dependent creatures ; but it 
should be rational. You cannot love them. Love is for human- 
beings. These are infinitely lower — altogether different Does- 
not even your Bible tell you they were given to man, subjected. 
to him, for his use ? Don't women who fuss most over pets, 
wantonly help to destroy the most beautiful of all for their 
personal adornment?" 

She was not listening. She still looked white and sick. He 
touched her and she shivered, yet his touch was very gentle. 
No one could be gentler with a suffering fellow- creature. His 
patients believed him to be incomparable for touch and voice. 
They might have been uneasy to see how pale he grew as he 
watched her. Such extreme sympathy in a doctor might be a 
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symptom of weakness. Or could he fear that she had blamed 
him for her pet's death ? He had taken Caro from her to cure, 
he said. He wanted to watch her case carefully, and to isolate 
her lest she should develop rabies. He had not cured her. He 
had brought her back to Cecilia, coffined in a tin biscuit-box 
hermetically sealed, and buried her in Cecilia's presence in her 
sister's garden at Stormsley Hall. Cecilia never thought of 
blaming him. He had seemed as deeply concerned as she was 
at that little funeral. 

. " Mrs. Forbes rather vexed me/' she said presently. " She 
says such unpleasant things." 

" Of me in particular? " 

Cecilia laughed a little forcedly. 

" She has a very bad opinion of modern science. She dis- 
approves of you highly, both on scientific and theological 
grounds." 

"How cruel! — and my theology, too! I really don't know 
tny own creed, except that human life is the most sacred thing 
in the world, and that the highest object a man can live for is to 
lessen the sum of human suffering." 

This confession struck her unpleasantly. His emphasis was 
oddly unconvincing, for there was nothing he was wont to 
inveigh agfainst more strenuously than cant She did not speak. 

" What is this last tit-bit of scandal about me ? " he asked 
abruptly. 

" She said you wrote to the papers in favour of vivisection," 
Cecilia replied falteringly, not laughing up into his eyes as usual, 
when reporting Mrs. Forbes' slanders. She spoke as with a 
great effort, and with averted ^y^s ; she shrank a little farther from 
him ; nothing of perceptible distance beyond the lightening of 
her soft shoulder's weight from his. 

He laughed loudly and harshly. 

" The old fool ! She would have shrieked as loudly against 
anatomical demonstration a few decades ago." 

** But, dear, you surely cannot approve " 

** Do I approve of cutting off a diseased limb, of giving a dear 
little child a dose of nasty physic, of catching a poor cod to 
steal his oil, of cooking and eating that cod and all other animals 
for the preservation of my own more important carcase ? Cecil, 
you are a little goose — ^no, a little out of date dodo." 
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" But you wouldn't do it yourself, dearest ? "* 

Gervaise sprang to his feet impatiently. He could do so with- 
out any restraint, for nearly an inch of empty air blew between 
his shoulder and hers. 

" My dearest Cecilia ! " he cried. " Do allow me to enjoy a 
holiday, the greenwood tree, the scent of the hawthorn and 
hyacinths, your own fair presence. Don't bring the sights and 
odours of the dissecting room into paradise. I may do many 
things out of the necessity of my calling that I would not choose 
as topics of coaversation with a young lady in a sylvan retreat. 
For you, let me be only a man and your lover, not a surgeon. 
Faugh! would you have me come a-wooing reeking like a 
butcher ? — forgive me, love ; you make me forget myself. Be- 
lieve me, Cecilia, I do nothing in my profession that is not a 
deed of mercy, but I do not feel inclined to describe or even 
allude to the necessities involved in such deeds. You yourself 
would insist upon their performance — you, who would turn faint 
at the sight of a cut finger, who could never bring yourself to 
see a tooth drawn. If everybody were like that, where would 
all the poor sick folk be ? Don't ask me how I perform my 
operations or compound my powders. Let me forget sucb 
things for an hour, and remember only you." 

He had raised his voice more than he knew. Frisk, returning 
all unwearied from the chase, heard and apparently misunder- 
stood. A dog*s instinct should be truer, for surely it could not 
be that Gervaise Bartram was threatening his beloved ? Frisk 
judged, sentenced and executed all in a breath. He darted out 
of the underwood with an angry bark and snapped at Gervaise's 

leg. 

The snap was really absurdly inefTectiial. The trouser was 
thick, and the dog intended only to convey a slight punishment^ 
a mere hint that somebody was about who could not allow Miss 
Luttrell to be insulted. But Gervaise flew into an access of 
rage and kicked Frisk fiercely. 

The little terrier set up a dismal yell, and fled squirming and 
squeaking to Cecilia's lap. She did not speak, or even look up ; 
she only cuddled and crooned over the quivering, indignant 
little thing, who from the cosy vantage of her soft arms shot 
glances of deadly hate, accompanied by low growls, at his enemy. 

" You care nothing if I am bitten to the bone ! " he exclaimed^ 
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* and you pet that cur who has not got a tenth of his deserts. 
I don't pretend to have been worried to death," he continued 
aggressively, imagining to detect a scornful smile twitch her lips» 
** but I don't understand how you can care for me if you can 
fondle and fuss over an infernal little ill-tempered beast like that 
It is enough to exasperate a saint'' 

** Rather an ill-tempered one, I fear." She could have forgiven 
the stronger adjectives as offending her dignity, but it was more 
difficult to forgive its application to her little dog. 

" This is too much ! " cried Gervaise. " Cecil, you know why 
I hate him and he hates me. We are jealous of each other ; 
actually jealous as if we stood on a level, mental, moral and 
physical ! He has little need to hate me, he need not grudge 
cne the poor crumbs that fall from his table ! " 

"You are talking absolute nonsense, Gervaise," she said 
quietly. 

" Prove that it is so ! " he cried. " Prove that you believe a man 
is worth more than a beast Choose between him and me 1 " 

" That is absurd. There is no question of choice." 

" Prove it, then ! " he went on, his anger gathering fury while 
it excited the louder growling of the dog. 

No one can help feeling annoyed at a dog's disapproval. 
There is a superstition or faith as to the unerring instinct — the 
high value of canine estimate. 

* How can I prove it ? " she asked wearily, slightly relaxing 
tier arms. The d<^ made a spring— she just caught him before 
lie escaped. 

" Kill the brute ! " said Gervaise shortly. 

** Kill him — for growling at you ? " 

" I have no doubt you would rather see me killed. Yotf 
nearly let him fly at me again then. He is a savage beast The 
law would not let him live." 

She burst into tears. Frisk let off one more brief but incisive 
growl, and turned his attention to the soothing of his mistress. 

" How can you be so cruel, Gervaise ? " she sobbed. 

He would have taken her into his arms in his passionate con- 
trition, but he dared not approach the dog — a fact which did 
not serve to assuage his wrath. 

" Choose between him and me," he repeated doggedly. " Kill 
him, or send me from you for ever." . . 
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" You cannot be in earnest ! " she cried indignantly. 

" I am as earnest as death. Pray don*t call me jealous of a 
,6og. My reason is that I have proved how little you love me." 

" I too have. proved how little you love me ! " she retorted. 

And she walked slowly away down the path under the trees, 
canying her fond, joyful burden. 

•* Cecilia, do you mean it ? " he cried. 

The anguish in his tone surprised her, but she walked steadily 
on — out of the wood, across the lawn and round to the stables, 
that Frisk's hurts might be attended to by experts. 

Gervaise did not follow her ; not for days — weeks. She did 
not announce her engagement to be broken off, for she was sure 
he must come back repentant, to own how foolish, how cruel, 
how wicked he had been. Presently she heard he had gone to 
Paris. 

Then she realized the terrible thing that had happened, the 
shipwreck she had made of her life. Frisk was as well as ever, 
flying about the place after rabbits and cats. He had not been 
very seriously hurt, and it is alarming to be bitten anyhow by 
a dog, and Frisk's habit of growling at Gervaise was always 
most irritating. She almost hated Frisk for the havoc he had 
helped to make of her life. After all> what was a little dog 
compared with a man's love and her own happiness ? And 
Gervaise had gone to Paris with his angry, broken heart, and 
she was left with her shattered life and her dogs. 

She ^as obliged to let the world know that her wedding 
was put off, as they could not find a house. She had no 
relations to inquire and protest. Her invalid sister May was 
abroad for her health, and the uncle with whom she was staying 
during May's absence was. too much wrapped up in his own 
ailments to notice her pale face. Indeed, he had not remem- 
bered that Cecilia was to have been married in June. 

Mrs. Forbes, the vicar's wife, said many dark things. She 
surmised there had been a quarrel over the househunting, 
and; shook her head over Dr. Bartram's unexpected pro- 
longation of bachelor liberty.. 

. " You were a fool to let him g^ to Paris," she said. " It is in 
them always to go to the devil when they get the opportunity. 
They begin it as medical students^ and only put on a mock 
of respectability with a practice." 
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Had she sent him back to the devil, then ? It was hlcely 
enough. He was a man with no rdigious faith to keep him 
straight once her influence was removed. Had he returned to 
wallow in mire? Selfish and ignorant as she was, helpless 
to make him greater, had she been strong enough to destroy 
him? It is so easy to destroy; a child — ^an idiot holds life 
and death in its hands. She knew nothing of the Salp^tri^» 
else suspicion might have been shuddering horror never to be 
forgotten ; not pitying remorse preparing welcome for the 
prodigal. She had wrecked her own life too, yet she had the 
dog for whose sake all such wrecking had been wrought 

Upon such agonised thoughts he broke in the dusk of a wet 
June day. 

" You have come ! " she cried joyously. 

" Are you glad, Cecil ? Did you miss me at all ? You had 
the dogs — were they not enough to supply my place ? " 

She protested, and clung to him, and sobbed in a heaven of 
ecstacy, mingled with contrition. 

*' So we shall be married on the 30th. Is that time enough 
to furnish the house, and pack your frocks, and take a tender 
farewell of the dogs ? " 

" Of the dogs ? " she echoed, dismayed. " Why, Gervaise, 
you know there is no end of room for them at Toward Lodge 
— as we must go there. I couldn't leave them here or with 
May. They will be useful. That house always looks lonely." 

There was an outbreak of angry protest foreshadowed in his 
eyes, but he admitted : " They may be useful, certainly. Cecil, 
you must make a concession on your side. I won't have that 
brute which bit me. He must be killed." 

" Oh, not killed ! " she pleaded. •* That would be so unneces- 
sary. I will give him away." 

" Let me take him away now," he said, with a curious gleam 
in his eyes. 

" Oh ! no. He wouldn't go with you, I am afraid.'* 

The groom undertook to find a good home for him. She wept 
bitterly over the parting, her tears increased by the perplexed 
caresses they called forth. Poor little fellow ! How little he 
knew who was betraying him into exile. But his life would not 
be blighted. //^ would not go the devil. He had no soul to 
lose. He would find cats and rabbits to hunt, and beggars to 
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bark at elsewhere. It was his own fault. He should not be so 
wicked as to dislike and tease Gervaise. But he was such a dear, 
loving, faithful little thing. Not so loving as Gervaise. Can a 
love that is not intelligent be compared with that of a great wise 
man ? Can a dog's heart, a dc^'s life, be weighed against a 
man's ? 



II. 

« It is so hard that she must die," sobbed Cecilia. 

She was walking with her husband from the London hotel 
where May was staying. May had returned none the better for 
her year's travel, and her husband had tel^raphed to Gervaise 
to bring Cecilia. He also wanted Dr. Bartram's opinion on 
May's case. The foreign doctors had been stupider than the 
English. None of them seemed to know what was the matter 
with May. He declared opinions differed — they agreed only in 
giving no hope. 

Dr. Bartram gave an opinion, agredng with the minority — 
agreeing with all in that he too had no hope. May must 
agonise through weeks, perhaps months more, until death re- 
leased her. All remedies tried were only gro{Mng in the dark. 
It was a very uncommon case, yet not, alas ! unique. Experi- 
ence was deficient as to its right treatment Even now, could 
that treatment be discovered she might be saved, but that was 
impossible. If he could have watched the case from the be- 
ginning — but that, too, had been impossible, for the malady 
only declared itself when well advanced. 

"^ It could not be observed from the outside," he added in a 
low voice, *' and an operation would be fatal. It is a case in fact 
only to be cured from knowledge acquired by vivisection." 

Cecilia heard, though he did not know it. She was coming 
from May's bedside into the adjoining room, where the brothers- 
in-law were discussing the matter. She hardly noticed. She 
could only think of May's bodily anguish — of the mental 
anguish of her husband — the loss to the three little babies she 
must leave. 

Cecilia would fain have stayed with May, but Gervaise would 
not hear of it. She could do May no good, and she was ailing 
herself. And he would not be left alone. 
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' S&e could almost have laughed' at the last objection. It 
seemed to her that he could hardly miss her if she were to leave 
him for a year — for ever. He was absorbed in his work. When 
he was not out visiting patients he was in his underground 
laboratory. She hated that laboratory as some wives hate 
clubs. She was depressed and nervous. She believed he had 
ceased to love her, and that his desire for her presence was 
mere jealous tyranny. He told her she was out of sorts, and 
prescribed medicine and exercise. 

" It is the house," she told herself " It is like a grave.** 

It was a dismal place, a mile out of the town where Gervaise's 
liospital was, surrounded by dark trees and unusually high walls. 
Its last tenant had kept quite a menagerie of dc^s and other 
animals, and their empty boxes and kennels saddened her like 
empty cradles. For she had been obliged to give up her own 
dogs. Toward Lodge did not agree with their temper. The 
three snarled and growled at Gervaise as persistently as if they 
blamed him for their companion's loss. Then Nell disappeared. 
Gervaise was "kind and sympathetic, and advertised the loss in 
the local papers, offering an unusually handsome reward — all in 
vain. 

" It is so dreadful to think of the sort of place she may have 
been taken to by. the thieves," mourned Cecilia, " If I knew 
she were dead — shot by a keeper — I should be almost happy." 

Then the retriever took to howling all night, resenting the 
restraint upon his freedom considered necessary after Nell's loss, 
and the Skye.ate an important paper of Dr. Bartram's. Cecilia, 
worn out by opposition, consented to banish the two dogs to her 
uncle's house, sixty miles off, in Cumberland. Stormesley, 
May's house, was shut up. She escorted the exiles herself by 
train with many tears and returned the same day. Early the 
following morning she suddenly started broad awake. 

"Gervaise," she cried, " I hear Bob at the door. Do go to let 
him in." 

It was absurd. The sound was sb faint, the mere ghost of a 
bark, and Bob's voice was sonorous. Gervaise was much 
annoyed, but went to the front door to pacify her. Cecilia 
listened intently. She was positive she heard the bark a^ain ; 
just such a remoant of a bark as might remain after a sixty miles' 
run. Gervaise was quite a quarter of an hour absent' He had 
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been very kind ; had hunted everywhere, but there was no dog. 
Cecilia had been dreaming. 

Next night she thought she heard Floss, the Skye. This 
■dream took such hold of her that she got out of bed, drew aside 
the blind, and believed she saw in the moonlight the little 
familiar grey figure, writhing in faint joy at the sight of her, and 
trying to assert its identity by feeble whines. She attempted to 
slip out of the room unheard, but Gervaise awoke, and asked 
angrily what she was doing. 

"Get into bed this minute,** he commanded. "I'll see after 
the— beast." 

She obeyed trembling, and waited. How would he vent his 
wrath upon •the untimely little visitant? She shivered and 
sobbed while she listened She would not stop her ears. 
He returned after what seemed like hours of suspense. 
"There is no dog at all/' he stated sullenly. "You are 
haunted by d<^s." 
** 1 saw her. She has run away." 

** You didn't see her. You were half asleep. You imagined 
it Pray keep your dreams in hand for the future. They are 
becoming tiresome." 

" She will come back in the morning," thought Cecilia. But 
she never came. She had then been a dream too. 

She dared not go back to Cumberland to see the dogs, but she 
wrote to hex uncle to enquire after them. He was some time in 
replying, and then he forgot to mention the dogs. His own gout 
was more interesting. Then she wrote to the coachman, who 
answered that the dogs were well. She was obliged to be 
satisfied with this, until one day when she accidentally met an old 
servant of her uncle's, out of place. 

" Oh, ma'am, didn't you know ? They both ran away directly. 
The master made Thompson promise not to tell you. We 
thought they must have run back here." 

It was about then that Cecilia began to look and feel ill. She 
accounted for it to herself by fretting after the dogs and the 
influence of the dismal house. She never mentioned her dis- 
covery to her husband. She would not even in her inmost 
heart suspect him of having killed the dogs. He had probably 
driven them away, and hatred of him had annihilated their love 
for her, and they had never come back. Or perhaps she had 
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seen their ghosts only ; perhaps she was haunted by dogs as her 
husband hideously suggested. It seemed the more likely when 
a day or two after she was positive she heard Bob whining in 
the distance, as if in intense pain ; very faint and far away, like 
a ghost or a dream-dog, though she had not been sleeping, but 
adding up her account books well on in the forenoon* But 
neither he nor Floss ever showed themselves again. Then May 
came home hopelessly ill, and there was no time to mourn for 
dogs. May was her twin, her second self. She had nearly 
broken her heart over May's niarriage. May would have -done 
anything to comfort Cecilia. She even offered to give up 
Aubrey Fiennes. Cecilia would not hear of this sacrifice. She 
gloried in loving heroically, not selfishly, and she went to live 
with the young couple at Stormesley Hall Then Gervaise 
Bartram came from the neighbouring town, and May fell back 
into a second place. 

" Oh ! Gervaise, if I could but do something for May ! " she 
repeated as they walked through the dark park to their own 
hotel. 

" There is nothing to be done," he said moodily, •* even if you 
were strong enough to do it She has all the nursing she wants. 
You will want nursing yourself if you wear yourself out." 

" Myself ! When I would lay down my life for her ! " 

" That wouldn't be of much use to her. The mischief is, we 
cannot find out what would be of use. If we could, she might 
be saved. She could have been saved if it had not gone on 
too long, but before it was suspected it had taken hold." 

" She never complained. She was so unselfish." 

" If she had been less unselfish according to her own idea and 
yours, she would have been spared to her husband and children 
for many years.'* 

" Our mother died just the same way." 

" You never told me that before, Cecilia," said Gervaise, with 
startled energy. 

" I did not think of it It was not consumption." 

" May hasn't consumption." 

^ We thought May's illness was only depression from influenza 
until she came from Cairo." 

They were passing through the blaze of gaslight at Hyde Park 
Comer. He glanced suddenly and fearfully at Cecilia. Pshaw ! 
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She was tired and distressed. Rut she was May's twin sister, 
and she looked exactly as May had looked last year at this time, 
and Cedlia had never had influenza. 

A week later they were at home. May was just the same, 
but Cedlia looked ill enough to justify careful examination. 
Gervaise had been watching her carefully since that moment of 
ghastly suspicion at Hyde Park Corner, and knew what to look 
for. He found no expected symptom. Cecilia was nervous, off 
colour, depressed, but there was nothing wrong organically as far 
as he could discover. She had not then inherited her sister's fatal 
malady. He told her there was nothing ailed her but fanciful- 
ness. Her liver might be a little out of order. She did not in 
the least believe him. She thought he was indifferent and 
sceptical about her illness. He ordered her to keep herself cheer- 
ful and eat more and not give way to morbid imagination. Then 
science swallowed him up again. 

. She was very lonely, very sad, ^{ety restless. She wandered 
all over the house and garden, but rarely went beyond. One 
dreary January evening, sitting alone in her drawing-room 
Gervaise being busy in his laboratory, on some work of great 
importance, she thought she heard a dog's wail of anguish. 

She started to her feet. . Like the father of the prodigal, she 
was ever expectant of her lost pets* return. She listened — ^she 
could not make out from which side of the house the howl had 
sounded. She heard it again. It was very strange. It seemed 
to sound from under her feet. 

A cold perspiration broke over her. A dog*s howl meant 
death. Was May dying ? 

She hurried out of the room. She could not bear to be alone. 
For the first time in her life, she went to find her husband in the 
laboratory. She went softly down the dark cellar stairs. The 
servants were in their own quarters at the other side of the 
house. She was terrified of the darkness, the silence ; only more 
terrified of the haunted solitude from which she was escaping. 

At the foot of the stairs she slipped. . She heard the howl 
again. Why, it must be a strange dog. shut into the back cellar 
which was used only for lumber and had egress to the yard by 
a small barred but unglazed window. She listened ; all was 
silent. She dared; not go alone into that, dark, mouse-haunted, 
spider-hung den. She turned the handle of the laboratory door 
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It was locked. Gervaise shouted, " Who the devil's there ? " 
and there was a strong smell of anaesthetics. 

" Only I, dear," said Cecilia timidly. " I am frightened. Do 
come upstairs." 

" Good God, Cecilia ! What do you want ?" he cried. " Go' 
away, I am busy. You can't come here." 

She turned away, most of all frightened at his angry voice. 
Then she heard the dog moan again. The back cellar door was 
close to her hand, at right angles with the laboratory-door. She 
pushed it open a little way. It was a very rusty, rickety door, 
and stuck. " Come along," she whispered softly. " Poor little 
fellow. Good dog. Come along." 

No imprisoned dog came forth. It must be too badly hurt to 
move. She gathered her skirts round her waist and stepped 
stealthily into the dark cellar. It looked an eerie place. She 
was terrified of mice and spiders ; she suspected rats and black- 
beetles; but she could not let a little dog suffer unattended. 
The cellar was not perfectly dark after all. It was lighted, not 
from the yard, but from the window in the wall which divided it 
from the laboratory, where Gervaise had electric lights. She 
could see no dog, and none came at her low call. Then, fainter 
but nearer, she heard the moan again. It seemed to come from 
the wall. 

Why, the dog was in the laboratory. Gervaise must have 
found it outside and brought it in to cure. As a doctor, he 
probably had seen a " case " where, had the d<^ been well, he 
would have seen only a cur. She would peep through the window. 

Then a shriek rang through the house, and there was a crash 
— a man's loud shout of angry consternation — a hurrying of 
frightened servants to the top of the cellar stairs. 

Dr. Bartram appeared, carrying his wife. " She is not much 
hurt," he explained. " She fell and knocked her head on one of 
the barrels in the back cellar and fainted. She came to fetch 
me and insisted on going in there to seek something." 

"But the blood, sir!" 

"What blood?" He looked at his unconscious wife. Her 
white dress was stained with blood. Then he looked at his 
hands. They were drenched in it " She has grazed herself," 
he said shortly. " It is nothing serious, I will attend to her. 
No one need come at present" 
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He carried her to her bed and laid her there ; then went to his 
own room to wash his hands. The housemaid was astonished 
afterwards that so much blood should come from a graze. 

He watched alone beside Cecilia until she came to herself. 
S6e Tecognited him with a cry of horror, and hid her face away 
from him. He left her for the night ; he had rio further fears ; 
and there 'was no wound nor graze to dress. 

He did not expect to see her in the morning, but he had his 
plan laid. He would tell her she had dreamt it— or walked 
downstairs in her sleep, and suffered from an illusion. To his 
surprise she came to him, pale and stern, looking like a ghost, as 
he was finishing his breakfast. 

" I wish to tell you that I can live in this house no longer," 
she said steadily. 

He tried to carry it off with a laugh. ** I am afraid we cannot 
remove at a day's notice," he said. -" It would be awkward for 
my patients." 

'i did not speak of you. I shall never live with you again. 
You monster ! " She looked very determined and perfectly 
sensible. Worse — she looked hate and vengeance at him. She 
meant to betray him. She must be soothed and humoured. 
So long as she kept his secret, no great harm was done. She was 
sure to have found it out sooner or later ; sure to be shocked and 
sure to come round in time to a common-sense view of the case. 

"My own sweet, tender-hearted darling," he said, trying to 
put his arm round her, though she flung it off with loathing. 
"Don't be unreasonable. You would have been fifty times 
more horrified had you peeped into a dissecting-room or even a 
butcher s killing shop, and yet you know such things must be, 
for the good of us all. I swear to you that what you saw last 
night was a mere accident. I haven't had one for years. It is 
always completely painless. I made a mistake in the quantity 
of the anesthetic." 

She turned whiter and staggered to a seat He went on gently : 

"Won't you understand that such things must be for the good 
of the human race ? Would you prefer to see one you love die 
in mortal agony, rather than learn — so— to save him ? Why, 
Cecilia, it is by such an operation alone that May could be saved 
—that we could find out the secret of her illness and its cure." 

** Were you seeking for that last night ? " 
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" No. Unfortunately, that could only be sought in a living 
human subject and would make one liable to a heavier penalty 
than I have risked yet. The law would call it murder." 

" Oh ! if I could only help you to find a cure for May, you might 
cut me into a thousand pieces at once ! '' she cried passionately. 

He laughed. "You would hardly be ready to give your life 
for May in that way/' he said. Then a strange gleam flashed 
out of his eyes and the blood rushed to his face for a moment and 
left it deadly pale. He went out hastily. 

I Cecilia lay back wearily in her chair. Oh! if she could but 
die instead of May. Life for her held nothing but horror. 
Gervaise had ceased to love her. Once his fitful passion had 
blazed out, satiated by possession, he had returned to his first 
and only love — science, absorbed as wholly by that gruesome 
mistress as other men are by drink or gambling. Now the 
dreary misery of knowing herself unloved gave place to terror of 
her husband. How hard that May should die — May, who was 
so happy, who had so much to leave. Why had this dread 
disease struck her, and not Cecilia who longed for death ? 

All at once a new resolve took possession of her. She would 
insist upon Gervaise telling her the truth. 

Gervaise returned presently. He was startled at the change in 
her face. The horror had gone out of it, and a strange calm 
possessed it — a cold, awful calm like death. 

" Gervaise, what is the matter with me ? " she asked quietly. 
He was silent. " I know," she went on. " It is the same illness 
as May's." He answered only by his silence. " I am at an 
early stage though," she went on in a curious toneless v6ice. " I 
can be operated on." 

" An operation would certainly, or almost certainly, be fatal, 
supposing you were so diseased." 

" You once said it would be useful — at this early stage." 

" Useful toothers, but death to the person experimented upon." 

" Useful to May ? " She looked eagerly into his face. He 
turned abruptly from her: not to hide his grief — to hide his 
grappling with temptation. Was it a devil who murmured 
sweetly behind him, or an angel ? 

" My life is quite useless : my death might save a useful life. 
I must die soon : I have only a few months to give. Surely, I 
have a right to give them ? A soldier has a right to give his life 
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for his countr}'. A man has the right at times to will whether 
his wife must live or die. It can be managed quite easily. I 
have thought it all out. Dr. Ellis, who was here yesterday, re- 
marked how ill I looked. Others know it too. You could say 
I died naturally, or under an operation, and give the certificate 
yourself. Gervaise, does it hurt much ? I mean, if you should 
forget to give the right quantity of anaesthetic ? " 

The lust of knowledge possessed him, the lust of fame. If he 
should make this discovery, he would be esteemed the greatest of 
living surgeons, and his wife might be doomed already. Custom 
had made him absolutely reckless. He lied to her. He said : 

" It might save May— but " 

" It will save May ! " she whispered to herself, her white worn 
face all shining with love. His eyes too glowed, but he had had 
long practice in managing his features, and when he turned them 
to her they were only grave and sympathetic. 

. * « « « « » / « 

He asked Dr. Ellis to come in that afternoon and look at his 
wife. He described her complaint, not altogether accurately^ and 
said she insisted upon an operation, and that only he should 
perform it . She was nervous and hysterical, had been for some 
time full of strange illusions, and Dr. Bartram feared for her mind 
if she were not humoured ; still, he would be obliged if Dr. Ellis 
would remain within reach. . . • 

Cecilia confirmed it all ; even confirmed unconsciously the 
unhinged state of her mind. Dr. Ellis thought, as he observed her 
strange rapt eyes. " Poor thing ! " he thought. " She has such 
exalted confidence in her clever husband. It ought to pull hex 
through ... but I fear. . . ." 

A telegram was brought in. Cecilia had fortunately retired, 
with that strange bright light on her face, like a halo round her 
head . . . May was dead. 

" No need to tell her," thought Gervaise. Would the sacrifice 
be useless that meant fame to him ? 

Yet the world heard, through Dr. Ellis, that the shock of the 
news had killed her : left her too feeble to rally from the operation. 
Gervaise declared he had not told her, but no doubt she had 
guessed ... and he dared not postpone the operation, as her 
one small chance was to save another day's delay. 
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THE' debt which the dramatists of Romanticism owe to Marie 
Dorval is not yet fuWy paid, although she has been' called the 
Providence of poets. 

' It is true that Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas and Alfred de 
.Vigny cordially acknowledged their indebtedness, and never 
ceased to proclaim that she was the life and soul of their 
creations: Marion Delorme — Adfele d'Hervey^— Kitty Bell 
would hardly have survived so long unless they had been seen 
as creatures of flesh and blood whose looks and tdn^s have 
been 'handed down as precious memories from generation to 
generation. " They lived for us a real life," said Gautier ; *' we 
believed in their love — their tears — their despair. No personal 
grjef ever ' affected us so much or so wrung pur hearts and 
reddened our eyes ! and if we survived their deaths one night, 
it was only in the hope of seeing them again the next, more 
«ad, more plaintive, more passionate and more charming." 
' But yet how seldom are they thought of now ! 

Memoirs, essays, criticisms, swarm with reference to un- 
forgotten dramatists, but of their interpreters we hear no more. 

Even our own grand actors and actresses leav6 in this over- 
crowded world the merest memory of a name behind them, 
although they are one and all, so far from being equalled or 
surpassed. 

It was in 1830— in the heat of the battle between the old 
•school and the new, that Marie Dorval appeared as heroine par 
excellence of the romantic drama, ably seconded at first hy 
Frederick Lemaitre and then by Bocage. To see .each actbr at 
^he very best, one must see them together ; the talents com« 
pleted one another — the individuality of both being, none the 
less, their strongest characteristic. 

The gifts of Marie Dorval were essentially her own. She 
owed nothing to tradition ; her manner was perfectly modern 
with all the high colouring enthusiasms — mistakes-— of the time ; 
.and she was always herself, without affectation, with no 
theatrical makcrup^ She could not be said to owe her success 
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to fine eyes- or "the talent of being pretty." ItwasJmpqssibk 
to be mwe natural, -womanly, interesting. - In the simplest 
sentences >ke woa the whok^ sympathy of her audiencerwho 
atm(>st forgot thatrtii^y were iooking at a stage play, and could 
liave faiV^fi^ that they saw before them a woman who in- her 
anguish or remorse believed herself to be alone, 
; Th^rart it tpikes so long to learn -seemed hers by inspiration ; 
she had ,no ' occasion to study her exits and entrances, or tp 
rehearse her attitudes ; there was no calculation, no premeditated 
efiect$::.sl^e. wa^ simply the creature^ she personated, acting 
exactly a^ they would have acted in real life. 

It was for this reason, this 'spontaneous freedom, that she 
iailed in cl^tssic tragedy. She could not be brought to «tand 
^tIlI:'at .^ ceitain^spot, to count her steps, or fall intq the prer 
scdbed tone, the: regulated gesture ; a set expression was imposr 
sible^ to her, and it was doubtless to her unconquerable natural- 
ness i^hat she owed her greatest charm. 

The first of her triumphs was in the part of Amdie in TrenU 
Ahs de la Vie dun Jaueur, by Victor Ducange. It was a difficult 
one; {or the gambler's wife-^a sad and faded woman who was 
to enlist sympathy and rivet attention — owed Tiothing to outward 
attractions ; she was broken under* the weight of long years of 
suffering and humiliation, but she came before an audience of 
rare critics, ready to understand every subtle shade, every fine 
distinction, every manifestation of genius. 

- Years after Marie Dor/al's death, Paid Foucher reviewed the ^ 
same drama after seeing it performed by different actors, and 
wrote: *'Of course I was aware that no other actress could give 
us back the heartrending voice,t the truthfulness— rthe simple 
grandeur of Marie Dorval" 

It was in direct contrast to the poverty-stricken wife and 
mother, that she appeared as Adele d'Hervey in Dumas' play 
of Antony at the Porte St Martin ; and when the curtain rose 
on Madame Dorval in the full dress of a woman of fashion, she 
was hardly recognised. 

We have but a feeble idea nowadays of what was then .meant 
by one? pf those never- to-beTfbrgottei> first representations 7 it 
was a tun(iult, an effervescence hardly to bp realised ! The young 
men of the time lived only forai;t ; never had mental power 
been more active, more appreciated, tmore. desired There, was 

6* 
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an intense ardour in the pursuit of literature — the masters of 
poetry and fiction were almost idolised ; all the world was young, 
intelligent, enthusiastic. It was the sap of a new life, and the 
contrast between the culture, good taste and exaltation of the 
beginning of the century, can scarcely be thought in favour of 
the end. 

On this particular evening, the theatre seemed charged with 
electricity : as the piece proceeded the crowd burst into acclama- 
tions, tears and audible sobs. 

Socage was the real Antony. Marie Dorval the real Addle ; 
yet there appeared at first some doubt amongst the colder 
critics as to the power of sustained interest in so simple a plot. 

Dumas, who was present (not in his usual green frock-coat, as 
Gautier characteristically describes, but all in black, with an 
enormous bouquet), relates that during the first act, there was 
no applause; the success of the second belonged entirely to 
Socage— handsome, sombre, lover par excellence — ^but in the 
third, Marie Dorval won all hearts — her beauty, her feminine 
vacillation between right and wrong her tenderness, her terror, 
were all rendered with a justice and delicacy which left no doubt 
as to the ultimate issue. 

In Marion Delorme Madame Dorval accentuated all the 
qualities which placed her in the foremost rank of eminent 
artists — ^grace, pathetic feeling, above all, directness and natural- 
ness. The piece was composed under the Restoration, but was 
interdicted by the Sourbon censure, nor was it till after the July 
revolution that it was given at the Porte St. Martin. Jules 
Janin proclaimed it the best of Hugo's plays. The plot is more 
simple, the characters more true to life. We have before us 
average human beings, and thereby the author fulfils the con- 
ditions he has himself laid down as the essence of Romanticism. 

Socage was the ideal jeune premier romantique — in most of 
his parts he had the same characteristics — a sort of Syronic 
fatality pursuing him under every variety of circumstances — 
always a victim, always an unhappy lover, a hero in disguise. 
Didier was one of his best creations ; serious, austere, full of 
belief in others, which is the sure sign of individual worth ; he 
loves and therefore trusts; it cannot enter his mind that the 
woman he has chosen is anything but upright and virtuous, but 
he is grossly deceived, and when his eyes are opened, is impla- 
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cable. Even in his last moments, forgiveness is out of the 
question. It was the author's intention so to end the play, but 
this appeared to Madame Dorval too painful ; she strenuously 
opposed it, whilst Hugo contended that the tragedy demanded 
such a climax, but Merimee having also remonstrated, he was 
obliged to alter the last scene to one of repentance and pardon, 
which cost the public a great many, tears. What was thought 
of Marie Dorval in Marion Delorme may be read in the words 
of Jules Janin. 

"Thoroughly to understand Madame Dorval one must have 
seen a pretty little person from the TlUdtre Franqais in this 
rile ; the poor girl was terrified — lost in the mazes of that poetic 
frenzy ; she had no idea how to render those cries, tears, and sobs. 
It is only Marie Dorval who can give life to such incomparable 
compositions. She alone is human and natural in her abandon- 
ment — she alone remains pale, worn, exhausted, for it is the 
misfortune of our present actresses, even the most animated, that 
they are delivered over to the pitiless Bandit who attacks the life 
and talent of woman, the terrible traitor. Embonpoint^ 

Deeply tragic as she could be when the occasion demanded, 
the character she made her own, and which in her lifetime, no 
other actress dared attempt, was that of Kitty Bell, in Alfred de 
Vigny's Ckatterton. Timid, unassuming, slightly puritanical, she 
fulfilled the author's conception in a manner which revealed new 
power at every turn, requiring all the tact and delicacy of the 
perfect artist Devoted wife and mother, but falling by almost 
imperceptible degrees into passionate love, through the working 
of I pure compassion, she even satisfied De Vigny himself, whose 
ideal was so high, and whose taste was refined even to effemi- 
nacy. Woman's whole variable and impulsive nature, tender 
and faithful, but carried away beyond reason by pity and 
sympathy, was portrayed with exquisite realism: no classic 
formula could ever have imbued an actress with such tones of 
grief and tenderness as nature taught to Marie Dorval, so true 
is it that nature only is antique and the oldest art a mushroom. 

De Vigny had put into the character of Chatterton all his own 
inordinate melancholy, affirming that the soul of wisdom was a 
sort of peaceable despair. It was best, he said, to destroy at first 
all hope in the. heart of man. His own position placed him 
above pecuniary cares, but with a leaning towards unreality 
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which diaractensed him, he « indulged the strbhgest, perhaps* tha 
only unaffected fech'ng he possessed, sympathy for |)Ovfertyy 
stricken genius: never had luckless and despairing poets d 
more pathetic advocate. , ^ 

The mania of the day for suicide doubtless contributed to the 
immense success of Chatterton, Versifiers who had to write in 
otder to live, would rather vanish than descend to prose-^— death 
bad become popular ; it was the seal to be set on misprized 
genius — the last resource of elevated minds. • » 

A story is told of Alfred de Musset, that when a splendid 
view over the Seine to the sea was pointed out to him, he ex- 
claimed : " Ah ! what a lovely spot in which to kill oneself! " - 

Great excitement and some trepidation, even amongst her 
most ardent admirers, followed the announcement that Marie 
Dorval was to appear in Victor Hugo's play of Angela at the 
Tkidire Franqais side by side with Mademoiselle Mars. Made^ 
moiselle Mars already in possession of unexampled renownl 
Mademoiselle Mars, incomparable in grandeur, in polished ca]m> 
in every expression of sublime and delicate feeling, who not only 
was the interpreter of all that was most imposing in classic 
tragedy, but who had dared to take up the cause of the nev^ 
school and to become the advocate of its audacities, who had 
advanced with the times and assured the progress of Romanti- 
cism. It was felt to be a duel a Poutrance, 

The theatre was crowded with artists and literary men fuH 
of wonder and curiosity ; moreover, it was whispered that a 
strange mistake had been made ; that each actress was under- 
taking the rdle least adapted to her talent ; that it would be 
next to impossible for Mademoiselle Mars to personate the bold, 
unscrupulous woman of the people, the lawless Tisbe, and more 
than doubtful if Marie Dorval could refrain from giving too much 
colour to the fair patrician Caterina. 

These doubts and speculations, which could not fail to reach 
them, acted rather as a stimulus than a discouragement on the 
two actresses, each fully aware of the other's strength and confi- 
dent in her own ; nor were the two parts ever better played. 

In spite, however, of these important triumphs, Marie Dorval 
could find no abiding place in the Th/dire Frangais ; she took 
refuge in the Gymnase, and the best judges of the day wer^ 
furious. "And you let her go," cried Jules Janih to Frederick 
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Soulie. in a paroxysm of reproach, " you gave her up^to what ? 
to a little coquettish bonbonniere of a playhouse, devoted to the 
trumpery imbroglios of the Chauss^e d*Antin ! You imagine that 
this admirable creature could wear laces without tearing them 
into bits, and b^id her hair snioothly withput pujHng it out by 
handfuls?" 

But in this the critic was mistaken, for the Marion Delorme, 
the Adile, the Caterina of the finest stage in the world, could act' 
light comedy in a charming manner, and like her colleague 
Frederick Lemaitre, could at will be either dibonnaire Or terrible. 
Her grace and gaiety delighted as much as it surprised the- 
audiences who had hitherto only seen her in the character of a 
victim, and who had never suspected her of any comic vein. But 
this, too, was perfectly natural, for off the stage nd human being 
was ever more joyous. Her lipht-heartedness, her love of amuse- 
ment, her drollery and frank pleasure in any sort of frolic, would 
have stupefied those who, only seeing the outside of theatrical 
matters, were under the impression that tragedians went about 
with sombre airs, long faces, and a dagger up the sleeve. Never- 
theless, the fame of the Gymnase was too narrow for her and 
by Victor Hugo's instrumentality, she won her laurels once more 
at the Thi^dtre Franqais in the r6le enchanti of D6na Sol. 

Once again a comparison between the two greatest artists of 
the day became inevitable. Hernani's bride had hitherto been 
the uncontested property of Mademoiselle Mars, and warm 
discussions arose as to their individual fitness for the character. 

The merit of being young was hardly allowed to weigh in 
favour of Marie Dorval, such was the loyal recognition felt on all 
sides for her rival's long and brilliant career so soon to close ; 
but setting aside the question of age each had her enthusiastic 
adherents. 

The real conflict was between the old style and the new, 
between the calm, the reticeirce, the correctness of the first, and 
the naturalness of the second ; a naturalness which might almost 
be called inspiration. It was this prodigality of life, this strainf 
on every nerve, which killed Marie Dorval at the zenith of her 
power. The flame was too fierce and burnt itself out. She had 
risen with Lamartihe, Hugo, Dumas, Georges Sand, De Musset, 
Lemaitre,. and disappeared too soon, not the least luminous star 
of that radiant galaxy. Cecilia E. Meetkerke. v; 
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a natural Solution. 

PART I.— THE MYSTERY. 
CHAPTER I. 

It was a very tempting offer. The question was — ^should I 
accept it? 

Some of my children were recovering from an attack of 
scarlet fever and needed change of air. 

I had a strong objection to their contaminating, and possibly 
spreading the infection in, seaside lodgings ; but a house situated 
in the heart of the country, as was the one offered me, where 
my family could remain until all risk of infection was past, 
seemed the very thing, and not to be lightly refused. 

I myself also required the quiet and isolation such a habi- 
tation would ensure me, while writing the bulk of a book of 
which I had completed only the opening chapters, and which was 
timed to appear in the following season. I therefore felt that I 
could not do better than close with the offer of a house-agent at 
Sherriton to let me the aforesaid furnished house for a twelve- 
month at a ridiculously low rental. The agent accounted for this 
latter fact by saying that the rent was not so much an object 
ivith the proprietor as the keeping of the house occupied. This 
was true enough, as I afterwards found, to my great disgust. 

I had not, of course, decided to take the house without seeing 
it ; and what I had seen being eminently satisfactory, we 
migrated to Sherriton, leaving our house at Kensington to be 
disinfected and otherwise renovated. 

The Hermitage, as our new abode was called, was situated in the 
wildest part of the wilds of Middlesex, well within twenty miles 
of the Metropolis, and about two from the little town of Sher- 
riton. It was built upon, or near, the supposed site of a hermit's 
cave, which, from being either filled up with earth or choked 
with plant growth, was no longer in evidence, if indeed it ever 
existed. 

Being half Tudor, half Elizabethan in style, the " Hermitage " 
was rambling, nooky and picturesque, with two straggling wings 
at right angles to the body of the house, the fourth side of the 
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court thus formed being bounded by a low wall, surmounted by 
tall iron railings and heavy iron gates. The centre <^ the court 
was occupied by an imtnense circular bed of rhododendrons and 
other ornamental shrubs. 

The left wing as you faced the house consisted of a billiard- 
room below, with three rooms built over. Of these — bedroom, 
dressing-room and study — my wife and I took possession, their 
isolation from the rest of the house favouring the prosecution 
of my work. The other wing was lower, being composed of 
stabling, unpierced by windows on the house side and over- 
grown, as was the whole building, with flowering creepers. A 
covered gateway in the centre of these stables led into the 
stable-yard, and over the roof of this gateway was a small 
dock-tower with a dial facing each way. I determined to use 
the clock if not the stables, and made a mental memo, to in- 
struct the local clock-maker to r^fulate it — the hands standing at 
12 o'clock, though the actual hour was 5 p.m. Greenwich time. 

When I have added that the " Hermitage " had been used as 
the dower house of a noble family, and had survived the ruin 
and final disappearance of the ancestral mansion of which it had 
been but an appanage, I shall have said all that is necessary in 
the way of description. 

On the night of our arrival we had dined with what comfort 
we could achieve in the confusion and strangeness of our new 
surroundings, and I had retired to the study, leaving my wife 
surrounded by some of the maids, the governess, and even my 
little type-writing secretary, whom she had pressed into the 
service, all occupied in the bedroom in the wing, in evoking order 
out of chaos, in unpacking and arranging matters for the night. 

With a lofty sense of " aloofness " from this feminine tempest 

in a tea-cup, I settled down to my writing, and after an hour or 

so had thoroughly warmed to my work and had become wholly 

absorbed in it I was approaching the end of a chapter, rapt in 

the interest of my own creations and totally oblivious of all else, 

when, quite unaccountably, my mind began to wander — I began 

actually to lose the thread of my subject ; my pen stopped, and 

my eyes were drawn to my watch lying on the table beside me. 

The hands pointed to twelve, and simultaneously a clock began 

striking in the court-yard. 

" Dear me," thought I, ^ the clock must have been repaired 
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thik crvetlingi" and y«t I had noticed jtist before dark tliat fhe> 
hands istill pointed to twelve. 

'I looked towards the open window, for it was a warm evetiing' 
in April, and noticed with surprise that the white curtains were 
violently Agitated, rather than blown about in an ordinary way 
by an ordinary breeze — there being neither sound nor sign that 
the wind had risen. The sight wa^ so queer, that I sat gazing' 
at the quivering draperies as if fascinated. I was recalled to 
myself, however, by the hasty opening of doors and the quick 
pattering of footsteps over the matting in the passage outside. 
Then my door was thrown open and my wife, deathly pale, 
followed by her domestic satellites, equally pallid, rushed in crying: 

" Oh, my dear Wilfrid, how can you sit calmly listening to 
those awful cries, and not try to do something to help ? " 
• ** Btit, my dear," I answered, bewildered, " I hear no cries. 
What can you mean ? " 

*' You have only to listen," she replied, holding up a warning- 
finger and pausing. 

There was dead silence — neither sound nor movement, except 
that of the waving, or rather now feebly wriggling, curtains. 

The women all stood transfixed as though frozen with horror. 

" They have made an end of her, the poor creature is no doUbt 
dead," at length gasped the governess. 

" I wish I knew what you are all driving at," said I in despair. 
** What poor creature is * ended and dead ' ? " 

" The poor soul who has been crying out for help in the most 
agonising tones," returned my wife. " You must have been asleep, 
Wilfrid, or you must inevitably have heard the cries. But, pray 
arouse Roberts and send him out with a lantern to reconnoitre." 

« All right," said I, " but I will first get the pistols which I left 
in my portmanteau." 

" Wait, however, for Roberts," entreated my wife, following me 

into the bedroom. " You must not " but here her words were 

interrupted, nay, almost drowned, in the fearful cries for help 
borne on a strong current of air from the direction of the stable- 
yard, and which seemed literally to fill the room. The two dogs 
we had brought with us dragged frantically at their chains^and 
yelped and whined piteously. 

" Oh, mistress, mistress ! " came in a girl's voice through the 
darkriess..- ^*Pray help me I" 
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e(i^ Wh&t M the matter?^ I^ Routed in desperation ftoni the 
window. "Who and where aire ybu ? " 

^"^ I am here in the sifcable-yard — I am hurt-*I am being 
strangled" And, with a prolonged shriek, the voice died down 
in a suffocated gui^le, as though the wretched owner were being 
indeed asphyxiated. 

. Icodd contain myself no longer, but clearing the- stairs almost 
at a bound, and taking a stout xudgel from th^ nsick in the hall,. 
I, with Roberts, Who had procured a Jantern, made for the stable- 
yard. 

Erverything appeared quiet The night was still, without a- 
suggestion of wind. The polished foliage of the shrubs glittered 
in the moonlight, but were not stirred. The gates locked and* 
barred, as Roberts had left them hours before. We entered the 
stable-yard and threw the light of our lantern into the lurking 
shadows. Nothing unusual was to be seen. We searched the 
premises, but found no trace of intruders ; indeed the outer gates 
giving on a back road were fastened, and the bolts so rusted 
that they were withdrawn with the greatest difficulty. 

While tugging at the bolts, a voice hailed us from outside the 
gates, enquiring if we wanted assistance. 

.The voice was the voice of the inevitably-too-late policeman. 

" It is a pity you were not here a little sooner/' I replied^ 
"when you might possibly have prevented a crime which I 
believe has just been committed hereabouts, though I can find no 
trace of the perpetrators." 

"I shouldn't have been here now," retorted the constable 
coolly, " only I heard your stable-clock strike. Then I knew 
you had come, for that clock don't never, strike unless there's 
somebody living in the house, and then only at twelve at night'* 

Amazed at the man's coolness, and quite forgetting that I my- 
self had at first, been, equally oblivious, I demanded : - 

" And why did you not come to the assistance of the poor 
creature whose cries, being at n6. great distance, you must have 
heard." 

. **Nubody don't hear no sOuiids except* the clock striking, but 
the people in the:house," said the man, impertorbably, *'and it 
have had five tenants in three years." 

"That is pretity nkdifora furnished house," I said. " I myself 
intended to stay only atwelvemonth."- ; . . . \ . . . 
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'* Ah, but the other tenants only stayed a week each/' said the 
policeman dryly. " And that I fancy, sir, will be about j^our 
t-erm. It ain't no use searching, sir, you won't find nothing," and 
with that the man moved off, as if afraid of being invited to enter 
the house. 

Here was a state of things. We could not possibly return to 
our home, and suitable lodgings would be still to seek. We must 
perforce remain at the Hermitage for several days at least 

It might be sugge«te4 ^^^ by closing up the " haunted " room, 
we might have occupied the remainder of the house in peace, 
and this is exactly what we did after two nights' experience of 
this horror. But it was of no avail. Promptly as the stable- 
clock with a muffled, half-strangulated sound gave out the hour 
of midnight, every soul in the house — even the children — was 
aroused and held in strained expectancy until the strange influ« 
ence, whatever it was, had exhausted itself. I, for my part, was 
so. affected by it that, yielding to the most intense feeling of pity 
for, and desire to help the poor spirit in torment, I could not re- 
sist the impulse to open the room and, going to the window, at- 
tempting to communicate with what was, to my consciousness, a 
real presence. I was so carried away that, my wife declares, I 
solemnly pledged myself to do all in my power to bring relief to 
the sufferer — in orthodox parlance, to lay the ghost. 

CHAPTER II. 

My first proceeding in the morning was, of course, to send for the 
house-agent. After some delay, he appeared, driving in his irre- 
proachably neat trap, and was shown in, spruce and smirking, 
but evidently ill at ease. 

" So, sir," said I, " you have thought it worth while to jeopardise 
your reputation as a house-agent, by letting a house which is not 
habitable." 

" Not habitable, my dear sir ? Why, what is the matter with 
the house ? " 

" Well, for one thing, the rent is too low," I replied with grim 
jocosity. ** You, no doubt, are acquainted with the real reason 
for this, though you gave me a false one." 

" Nay, my dear sir," returned the agent, " I, if I recollect 
rightly, informed you that the owner was extremely anxious to 
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have her house occupied, and she, therefore, greatly reduced the 
rental/' 

** Yes, but, as you doubtless are aware, that was done to give 
the house a character, which it had certainly lost in consequence 
of the inability of any tenant to remain in it more than a few 
days at furthest I find myself in the same predicament and must 
demand of you to cancel our agreement and to return the instal- 
ment of rent paid in advance." 

* Sir," cried the no longer smiling house agent, ** I give in. 
We shall be compelled to cancel, but in the name of common 
charity I will ask you to give us time to refund the instalment 
of rent" 

" A most extraordinary proposition, sir," I returned, *• consider- 
ing you might expect l^[al action to be taken in this matter." 

"You would really have no case, sir. The law does not take 
cognisance of ghosts. I believe we could compel you to complete 
your contract, but I am sure Miss Reapham would not wish that 
You see, sir, this lady was obliged to leave this house — her own 
house — under very painful circumstances some time ago,'* 

" And by the same token, so has everyone else who has at- 
tempted to occupy the place since," I interrupted, hotly enough. 
" But what are these ' circumstances * which would justify an ap- 
peal to a charity which has certainly not been exercised towards 
others? In my own case, the results of your deception are likely 
to be most disastrous to my family, since we are now practically 
homeless. You may, however, give me the address of this some* 
what unscrupulous landlady." 

Which having done, the house-agent bowed himself away with 
a decidedly crestfallen air. 

By the end of a week I had succeeded in establishing my 
family in a glaringly new, and consequently ghost-proof, villa 
at Richmond, and then I endeavoured to dismiss the vexatious 
episode of the Hermitage from my mind. 

But the end of another week saw me on my way to unearth 
Miss Reapham. I had been so haunted by the pitiful voice ; so 
penetrated with sympathy and desire to respond to this mere 
echo ; that I felt impelled tp go to the root of the matter by 
applying to Miss Reapham herself for information, irritated 
against her as I had reason to be. 

I found her in a squalid little lodging at Putney, and, looking 
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At the pbverty of her* surrdandfngs, I felt that there 'wa^ som^ 
excuse for the deception which had been practised upon rtie. * : 

I ivas fifrther/ disarmed as- I confrdnt^- the small, elderly, 
Aaxen-haired wonfian of th^ gfenus common-place, who, with 
"scared'lobking childish blue eyes, tremblingly rose from her 
seat to receive me. ^ 

^ ^* I will -not apologise for troubling' you, -Mts9 Reapham" I 
began, " as I think you owe it to me to do What you can to 
throw some light upon this unlucky business of the Hermits^e. 
I suppose you were duped into ignorantly purchasing the house, 
as I Was into hiring it." i 

" No, sir," she replied, " I had not even that excuse. Whert I 
invested the few hundreds left me by my widowed; mother in 
the purchase df>the house and opened it Is a convalescent home 
-for ladies of positiort, it was perfectly frcie from the taint which 
now renders it valueless. My only excuse is that I hoped 
to meet with a tenant wiio would not be sensitive to the disturb- 
ing influences which are now the house's .grcSat drawback.*' 

"You can, then, actually account fbr these sounds," I asked 
eagerly. 

. " Nay, that would be beyond my pbwer. I can only fix the 
date of their commencement," faltered Miss Reapham,a$ though 
dazed at the bare retrospect. 

Recovering herself after a short interval, Miss. Reapham 
proceeded: f 

"My staff of servants were all strange, with the exception of 
the parlour-maid, who had lived with nde from the time she was 
twelve years old, when I kept house for my brother, whose 
second marriage obliged me to set up an establishment of my 
own. I was much attached to this girl, Winnifred, atid had 
taken some pains with hec education, in a plain way, of course. 
But she was not like other girls of her class, having a vexatious 
habit of reading at all times and seasons of leisure, and of 
wandering about and exploring every nook of the grounds, with 
the object, as she said, of discovering th<e Hermit's Cave, which 
gave the name to the house. These fads in a parlour-maid 
would not have been tolerated by a better disciplinarian than 
myself," said poor Miss Reapham apologetically, with a faint 
smile, " but the girl had been with me so long that it was natural 
r should be indulgent > Anyhow, She had quite a* craze . for 
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Seeking' -out this cave, and bnly the evening: befcfre her (freadfu* 
end, the poor girl declared that she believed she had come upon 
it id a[ nook in the stable-yard, where was 'a small arched door- 
way almost hidden by accumulated rubbish and tall r^nk weeds. 
Would that I had been firm, and had laid my commands upon 
Winnifred to refrain from further search, but the girl's hobby 
seemed harmless enough, and. I let her go blindly t6 her doom. 

" One night," cbntinued Miss Reapham, recovering from the 
agitation this reminiscence caused her, " Winnifred had gone to 
bed early withoOe of her bad' headaches. All the beiit rooms in the 
body of the house being devoted to the use of my paying guests, 
I occupied the bedroom in the wing which you unfortunately 
selected, and as I did not choose to be alone in the wing at 
n^ht,' Winnifred slept in the dressing-rbom beyond. 
' " Knowing that the girl required thorough rest as a restorative 
I never disturbed her on these occasions after she had got to 
sleep. I did not depart from my custom on this night, and the 
house lapsed intb its usual quiet soon after eleven o'clock. 

^ My window was as usual slightly open at the top, and as I 
lay wakeful, I was surprised to hear the soft patter of rain upon 
the glass, as the earlier part of the evening had been brilliantly 
moonlight. Lulled by the gentle swish of the rain and the 
soughing of the night breeze, I was sinking into slumber, when 
I distirtctly heard my name called in Winnifr^d's voice. Broad 
awake in an instant, I lighted my candle, slipped on my 
dressing-gown and opened the door into the dressing-room. 

"To my astonishment the room and the bed were empty, 
though the latter had evidently been occupied, and then it 
occurred to me that the call had come from outside the house. 

" Utterly bewildered, I returned to my room, drew up the 
blind and raised the sash. The .call was repeated in a voice 
of pain. 

"'Where in the world are you, Winnie,' I shouted, *and what 
aik jnou V 

"' I am in the stable-yard,' she answered back. ' I have fallen 
and sjMrained my ankle, and the gates are locked.' 

" Much flustered and upset, though not seriously alarmed, I 
went to arouse the servants and send them to the gardener's 
cottage, which was situated about two hundred yards front the 
bstck gates,.. to .fetch die keys, of which the gardener always 
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took charge. I was met by some of my guests, who, disturbed 
and alarmed at the unwonted commotion, crowded into my roonr. 

"While I hastily dressed, some of. the ladies gathered froni 
Winnifred that, unable to sleep, she had ventured out in the 
moonlight to her favourite haunt, and had slipped from the 
mound of rubbish concealing the entrance to the fabled Hermit's 
Cave, and had hurt her foot so badly that she had fainted. 
On recovering, she found the moon clouded over, rain fallihg, 
and that she could not move herself. Quite unable to make 
herself heard, she had in desperation managed to drag herself 
to the shelter of the covered gateway, where she was now resting. 

" ' Courage, Winnie ! ' I called out to her, ' there is Laurence 
at this moment opening the back gates.' 

'' A few seconds passed, and then a succession of such piercing 
shrieks rent the air that we all instinctively rushed downstairs 
and into the courtyard. As we frantically crossed it, the cries 
died down to a half stifled, gurgling moan : 

" * O, Miss Reapham, they are strangling me ! ' 

" Half beside ourselves, we beat upon the locked gates, calling 
out that help was at hand, and then, to our horror, poor Winni- 
fred's cries ceased altogether and a moment later the girlfi 
returned with the key of the covered gates — the gardener would 
follow. 

*We unlocked the gates and crowded into the stable-yard, 
expecting to find the poor girl's dead body at least But there 
was no sign of her living, or dead. Stay — in the shadow of the 
gateway lay the little red hood Winnie was in the habit of wear- 
ing out of doors ; but, search as we might, that was all. 

"Laurence now appeared by way of the covered gateway, 
bringing the key of the back gates. It was not needed. We 
found them open, and fresh wheelrtracks in the narrow lane 
outside. Had the gardener entered from the back, he must have 
intercepted the murderers or kidnappers of my poor parlour-maid. 

" Whichever it was, has since, in spite of every effort of the 
law, remained a mystery. Every part of the grounds was 
thoroughly investigated, and sure enough, a cave was discovered 
.to exist in the very- spot indicated by poor Winnifred in the 
stable-yard ; and within it was found, not the signs and indi- 
cations of a holy life, but a complete coiners' plant, which, in 
their hasty flight on being surprised, the wretches who owned it 
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bad been compelled to leave behind. In prosecuting tiieir 
nefarious trade after dark, they had doubtless come upon poor 
Winnifred, and, taking her for a spy, had killed or kidnapped 
her. However this may be, it is miserably certain that every 
night at the stroke of twelve, the inmates of the Hermitage are 
called upon to listen to the fearful cries of that midnight voice 
fn distress, without being able to understand, much less alleviate, 
its pitiful exigency, 

** My establishment was, of course, broken up. No one would 
stay to be tortured ; for though I tried closing the wing from 
which the cries only could be heard, yet at the striking of the 
clock at midnight, everyone seemed impelled to awake and be 
held in paralysed expectancy until the influence, whatever it was, 
had passed." 

I could not but feel that there was some. justification for the 
manner in which the haunted house had been foisted upon me, 
and I left Miss Reapham rejoicing in the assurance that I wx>uld 
not exact the return of the instalment of rent paid, but would 
retain her house for three months ; which latter proposal was not 
prompted by motives altogether so philanthropical as those Miss 
Reapham gave me credit for. 



PART 11. 

WHAT BECAME OF WINNIFRED. 

CHAPTER L 

It may have occurred to any possible reader of the first part of 
thi3 "o'er true" story that the singular circumstances just 
recounted might be capable of scientific explanation, and that 
Winnifred had not be6n murdered, but was still in existence. 

Such, at any rate, was my own strong conviction, and I 
determined to do what lay in my power to throw some light on 
the mystery. 

My belief was not shared by my wife, who— with the simple 
faith of certain (by no means the least worthy or lovable) of 
her sex, considered that everything unusual must be super- 
fiaturaly and that even thought-reading is uncanny — ^wouldnot be 
persuaded to give up, in spite of my learned disquisitions ot\ 
occult.' sdefiQs, brain w^ves^;etc, the awiespme conviction that sh^ 
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liad been brought into personal contact with the spirit world; 
and was indeed so affected by her late alarming experience at 
Sherriton Hermitage that she began to lose flesh, and was 
•evidently failing in health. 

This was quite enough to decide me on investigating the 
matter, even without the incentive of my very strong desire to 
find a philosophical solution to the portentous events which had 
<lriven us so suddenly out of house and home. 

My wife utterly refused to give me her help or countenance, 
declaring that any attempt at a solution of the mysterious sounds, 
which still haunted her imagination and deprived her of appetite 
and sleep, would be a ** tempting of Providence," whatever that 
might mean, and hugged the gnawing superstition to her heart 
with Spartan tenacity and dread of investigation ; so that when 
I decided, as a first step in my operations, upon retaining the 
Hermitage for three months, I did so without the concurrence of 
my wife. 

It was also without her knowledge that I with a friend passed 
a night at the " haunted " house, going through the same formulae 
and analysing the eerie sounds as far as they were capable of 
analysis, and coming to the conclusion that since their scope 
was limited and not all-pervading— --restricted to the perception 
of persons within the house only — they might be produced under 
strong cerebral excitement, by a person endowed with abnormal 
odic force. 

Winnifred, a simple maid-servant, might or might not possess 
such a force. My next step was clearly to make myself 
acquainted with the girl's personal history. 

But how ? It flashed upon me that Miss Reapham, in my 
interview with her at Putney, had intimated that she had taken 
•chaise of Winnifred from the age of twelve. Miss Reapham was 
the person to whom to apply. 

But before doing this I resolved to expose myself once more 
to the strange influences of the Hermitage at midnight 

My friend being unable to accompany me by the sudden ill- 
ness of one of his children, I determined to face the ordeal alone. 

On preparing to make my arrangements for the xiight as 
before in the bedroom in the wing, I found that the caretaker 
had made up a bed for me on a cot in the dressing-room. The 
reason for this was not far to seek in a wet stain on the ceiling 
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and a saturated floor in the bedroom^ showing that the rain had' 
penetrated, and was still slowly dripping into a foot-bath which 
had been placed under the broken patch of plaster in the ceiling. 

It was to the accompaniment of this ceaseless drip, drip; 
which made itself distinctly audible in the silence through the 
clewed doors of both dressing-room and study, that I waited 
expectantly with "hair on end" for the usual dUnouenient But 
when at length the hour of midnight was hammered from 
the old clock tower, and no result followed — no portentous 
wind, no eerie cries, no mental exaltation as though a 
^'spirit had passed by" me, I began to feel, with the sensa- 
tion of intense relief, in a manner defrauded of my just 
Tight to be horrified after so much good preparation for 
the same. Then a light broke in upon me, and I made up my 
mind to spend, at all risks, the next night in the bedroom I 
had before occupied. 

With the object of making arrangements for this, I awaited 
the advent of the caretaker next morning. 

The woman turned out to be the wife of the very policeman 
we had encountered on our first night's experience of the 
Hermitage ; and what was more, she and her husband had been 
r^ular occupants of the ba.<;ement of said Hermitage, when- 
ever, as was mostly the case, it was unlet, and " had never had 
no cause to complain of disturbances by ghostes, leastways unless 
it were rats and mice. But then," added Mrs. Policeman, with a 
^y twinkle, " we never wentured so high as the bedrooms, and 
so slept in peace." 

Disregarding Mrs. P.'s implied warning, I watched next night 
in the " haunted " room, and duly went through all the horrors 
experienced before, and so came to the conclusion that the force 
liberated in so ghastly a form at midnight, bent itself in the 
•direction of, and so to speak, focussed itself in, that room when- 
ever attracted by the magnetism of a human presence. 

A few days after I repaired to Putney, and found poor Miss 
Reapham more hopeless, more nervous, though she greeted me 
with less of mistrust, than before. 

I approached the subject of Winnifred as gently as I could, 
and Miss Reapham willingly communicated all that she herself 
knew of the girl's early life. 

But Miss Reapham was one of those inconsequential folk 
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who, like Peter Bell, ^' take life as it comes," without anal3^i5 or 
induction, and certainly without observation worthy the designa- 
tion, the two former being the results of the last Miss Reap- 
ham's -* primrose " was the yellow-haired Winnifred, and it was 
only under strenuous cross-examination that her mistress 
admitted that her quondam maid ''had gold-coloured hair, a 
pretty colour and nice teeth, and was in all respects a good» 
steady servant and not at all flighty, excepting in the on6 
instance whereby she met her death, poor thing." 

Thus Miss Reapham, who also furnished the information that 
she had taken her proUgie from an industrial home at Kensing- 
ton, where she had been maintained up to the age of twelve by 
a lady of rank, the name of said lady not having transpired. 

^ Had Winnifred any peculiarities of constitution or tempera- 
ment?" -I next inquired. 

The poor lady searched deliberately and conscientiously the 
archives of memory, and at length produced the, to my mind, 
very important fact that the girl had been, up to the age of 
eighteen, subject to epileptic fits, in which she would remain for 
upwards of half an hour " without sense or motion." Upon 
regaining consciousness, she had used to be totally oblivious of 
everything that had taken place from the time of her seizure. 

This was all I could elicit from Miss Reapham on the subject 
of her parlour-maid. My next attempt to obtain further 
information must be made at the refuge at Kensington. 

Intimating as much to Miss Reapham, that lady's memory 
appeared to receive some sort of stimulus from this second 
allusion to Kensington, and she exclaimed : 

" I feel sure that it was a Countess who was the patroness of 
my poor girl, and now I think of it, it must have been the same 
from whom my brother purchased that ill-omened house for me 
at Sherriton. I know it was the same name, and that the 
Countess was considered to be very eccentric." ' 

** Can you not recollect the title ? " I asked eagerly. 
** I fear not," she replied, ** but that is of no consequence, as 
the name can be found in the title-deeds of the Hermitage^ 
.which are in the hands of my lawyer, who happens to reside at 
Sherriton ; indeed, it was he who recommended the purchase to 
my brother." 

\ believed that I saw my way now to some additional parti* 
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culars concerning Winnifred, arid bidding farewell to Miss 
Reapham, who furnished me with a letter of introduction to her 
solicitor, I returned to town with the intention of prosecuting 
further inquiries at Sherriton. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Some time elapsed before I found leisure to pay my projected 
visit to Sherriton. I managed to do so, however, at the end of 
a fortnight, and duly presented Miss Reapham's letter to that 
lady's solicitor, Mr. Robert Brown. He was a well-to-do 
country practitioner, who kept hunters and maintained a some- 
what precarious footing on the edge of the great world of County 
society, in right of his wife, who was rather well connected. 
This gentleman carefully adjusted his reception of me, which 
was brusque, to my credentials, which were evidently not im* 
pressive to him. His very walk, however, was calculated to inspire 
confidence, for as, with measured step and slow, he preceded me 
to his sanctum, he appeared anxious to leave a proof impression 
of each foot at every step, so carefully considered were his " pro- 
ceedings.** After some ceremony the title-deeds of the 
Hermitage with the assistance of a clerk were produced, and) 
fcdlowing the lawyer's rather fat forefinger over the page my eye 
soon verified the style and title of the " Countess of Pomeroy." 

This, however, was by no means the extent of the information 
I desired. I could doubtless have obtained as much from my 
old enemy, the house-agent ; - but confronted by the ungenial 
manner of the man of law, I scarcely knew how to proceed. 

Taking the bull by the horns, however, I ventured to remark 
that I wished Miss Reapham should not be made to incur any 
expense on account of the trouble to which I was now putting 
.Mr. Brown, but that if he would kindly take my name and address^ 
since I had carelessly omitted to provide myself with a visiting 
card, I should be happy to defray all charges connected with this 
interview. The lawyer thawed visibly and referred to Miss Reap* 
ham's letter. 

« Bless my soul, sir," he suddenly exclaimed, melting en- 
tirely as he managed to decipher the name of the not alto* 
gether unknown journalist introduced by Miss Reapham, ** that 
fOfx woman does write such a hand ! I had no idea ! Permit 
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me to shake hands and apologise for my obtuseness. Pray con-^ 
sider me quite at your service." 

Of course I permitted him, though with not much responsive 
warmth, feeling rather disgusted at the line he had taken in his 
treatment of Miss Reapham's representative. It would not do^ 
however, to lose the chance now offered ; so pocketing my pique,. 
I was soon in possession of all the lawyer had to tell. Little 
enough to be sure, but sufficient for guidance. 

The Countess Pomeroy had been, the lawyer declared, un« 
deniably eccentric, and had, by her absurd pranks, given rise to* 
much vulgar gossip. 

** She surrounded herself," proceeded Mr. Brown, ** with people 
who professed to believe in mesmerism and clairvoyance, and 
latterly constantly held spiritualistic stances at the Hermitage,. 
She herself claimed to be a clairvoyante and medium of the first 
order, and I myself, in the drawing-room of the Hermitage, have 
witnessed some of her marvellous successes in thought-reading. 
Report also declared that on more than one occasion she had 
been for hours in the mesmeric trance. I cannot, however^ 
vouch for the truth of this, though it was currently believed in 
the best circles. And really, my dear sir, if I had been of a 
credulous or superstitious turn,** continued Mr. Brown, taking a 
high tone miles above any possible weakness of the kind, " when 
I heard of the extraordinary events said to have occurred at the 
Hermitage during the past two or three years, I could not have 
avoided speculating as to whether the diablerie of the Countess 
were not responsible for the strange manifestations reported a^ 
taking place there." 

" Well, sir," said I, rather nettled at the other's sceptical tone, 
" you will admit that I was an eye — or rather, an ear-witness of 
these strange manifestations, as you call them. I cannot, how* 
ever, at present see what the diablerie or eccentricities of the 
Countess of Pomeroy have to do with the poor young girl, who 
T fear was foully made away with, tBough if I find from the 
superintendent of the home at Kensington, as I believe will be 
the case, that the Countess of Pomeroy was the * lady of rank * 
who befriended Winnifred, I shall consider it a most strange coinci- 
dence — it may be more than a coincidence I shall, at any rate» 
leave no stone unturned to find the missing links, if any exist" 
" You itaay not have far to seek for the connecting data," rejoined 
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the lawyer deliberately. " What would you say if you werd 
told that more than one person in Sherriton believed that poor 
girl to have been the natural child of the Countess's half-imbecile 
son?" 

I started to my feet '* What possible reason could you and 
they have for such a surmise ? " I demanded. " And what is this 
you tell me about a son ? " 

" I will reply to your last question first," answered Mr. Brown. 
** It is within all the world's knowledge that the Countess had a 
son (not the heir, of course), dissipated, cataleptic, and a con* 
firmed dipsomaniac at thirty. But in his lucid periods an out* 
and-out poet. You as a literary man must be acquainted with 

the poems of " naming a pseudonym which had appeared 

splendid and transient as a meteor in the literary firmament of 
London. 

** Well enough acquainted with the one volume of poems you 
refer to, but until this moment totally unaware of the identity of 
the poet," I said. '* But what are your reasons for connecting 
Miss Reapham's young servant with this aristocratic family ? " 

" Well, in the first place," replied Brown, " when the disap^^^ 
pearance of the girl excited so much interest, many people, my* 
self among the number, brought to mind what had often been 
observed without comment before, that the young servant was 
the living image of the old Countess, and by consequence of 
her son, who had strikingly . resembled his mother — the same 
golden hair, glorious blue eyes and exquisite complexion, and a 
bearing we are apt to consider to belong only to those born in 
the purple. The girl herself, humble handmaid though she was». 
used to attract the notice of all her mistress's visitors by her 
graceful, even distinguished, manner and carriage." 

''How could Miss Reapham have had the heart, to say 
nothing of the stupidity, to condemn such a girl to a life of 
servitude and menial dependence ? " said I impulsively. 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders. •* When the girFs own 
flesh and blood could condemn her as did, I firmly believe, the 
Countess of Pomeroy, to the life of an Industrial Refuge, you 
could hardly expect a stranger to be more fastidious," said Mr. 
Brown, drily. ** Besides, Miss Reapham, even .if capable of ap- 
preciating her prot^g^'s finer points, and with the best will in the 
wbtld to have brought up her chargq as a lady, could not afford 
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to do so, and. was compelled from prudential motives to make 
liie most of her bargain." 

"But," I asked, •* what became of this son of the Countess? 
He must have borne a title." 

"Truly," returned the solicitor. "He was the late Eari's 
second son, and died some years ago under miserable circum-' 
stances, having been placed under the charge of a keeper for 
some time previous to his death. The Countess herself informed 
me that her son had recommended a little girl to her care, as 
the child of a woman whom he had wronged, but inasmuch as 
there was not the minutest evidence of its l^itimacy, she 
declined to treat it as other than base-born. Therefore, if you 
elect to go on with your inquiries, Mr. Elmore, you will not 
succeed in establishing any claim for the girl, even if she be 
living, which I take leave to doubt." 

As I had not taken Mr. Brown into my confidence with 
r^ard to my theory as to the cause of the phenomena at the 
Hermitage, but had allowed him to suppose I was simply actuated 
by a desire to ascertain beyond a doubt what had been the fate 
of Winnifred, I did not attempt to disabuse his mind of the very 
natural suspicion he entertained, but, tiiankihg him heartily for 
the trouble he had taken, I took my leave, more firmly resolved 
than ever to trace, if possible, the girl's connection with the hot- 
blooded, mad-brained race of Pomeroy. 

The superintendent of the home at Kensington, to whom I 
soon after applied, left me in no manner of doubt as to the 
identity of her late charge with the child of the unfortunate 
Lord Ernest Biron. The Countess of Pomeroy had, with her 
usual expansiveness, entrusted the superintendent with the whole 
history, together with her reasons for repudiating any responsi* 
bility after the child should have attained the age of sixteen 
years. Her directions for the treatment of her son's child were 
concise and to the point 

' " She comes of a thoroughly bad stock," said the Countess, 
"* on both sides. You can never * train ' the taint out of her 
blood. Do the best you can with her by frugal living, restraint, 
4Stnd hard work, and never let me see or hear anything more of 
•har in the future. I wash my hands of her entirely." 

Fate had proved kinder than the Countess, for a time that is 
to say, and poor Winnifred, guarded and guided by beneficent in- 
fluences, had spent some peaceful years at least 
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A warm feeling of compassion for Winnifred now Supple* 
mented the philosophical instinct which prompted me to probe 
this matter to the bottom. With what success shall be told in 
aii6iher chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

* O; THAT this too, too solid flesh would melt ! " sighed the sorely 
perplexed Prince of Denmark, and like him I groaned in spirit 
over the seemingly impenetrable veil which enshrouded the 
mystery of the Hermitage. 

For weeks I came upon no clue or suggestion, and yet the 
solution, marvellous as it was and in itself unexplainable at the 
present stage of " slowly creeping science," was preparing, the 
dry bones stirring, within a mile of my daily habitat ; nay, I could 
have laid my hand upon it any time within the few weeks my 
tenancy of the Hermitage had still to run. 

But one week remained during which I had the house at my 
disposal, and on the Wednesday of that week my friend, Pro- 
fessor Henley, anxious to witness in his own proper person the 
phenomena at Sherriton, proposed to accompany me thither and 
pass a night at the Hermitage. 

I acquiesced, but found myself, owing to a sudden and strenuous 
call for "copy," unable to keep my engagement with the pro- 
fessor, who, however, elected to make his " experiment in natural 
^ence," as he chose to consider it, alone, rather than lose the 
opportunity offered. 

Warning my friend to occupy no other room than the first 
boe in the wing at the " Hermitage," I despatched instructions to 
.the caretaker, and then endeavoured to dismiss the subject from 
iny tnind. 

I was returning from my office via Piccadilly on my way 
home to Kensington, when, a few minutes before midnight, with 
my mind irresistibly drawn to the scene which was probably 
about to be enacted at Sherriton, I crossed the " Circus." 

On entering Piccadilly I encountered the usual female con- 
tingent of the Rescue Army on their nightly crusade against the 
.World, the flesh and the devil. I was too well acquainted with 
^the value of the work nightly performed amidst hideous sur- 
roundings by diiese indefatigable women— of the depths to which 
.they reached, depths unplumbed by any other existing organ!* 
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sation (on the same scale, at least)— to entertain any feelings but 
those of respect for them. As I stood aside to allow the little band 
to pass, the hour of midnight was struck from a "hundred 
towers," and at the same moment a tall girl, straight as a poplar^ 
clad in the hideous bonnet, but otherwise becoming garb of the 
** Army," swayed as she passed me, and fell to the ground in a. 
heap before assistance could reach her. 

The cry among the women immediately arose for Captain 
Maybank, and I naturally expected to be relieved of my now 
perfectly rigid burden by a red-breasted, gold-banded male officer 
of the contingent But to my surprise a frail-looking, dark-eyed 
woman, evidently a lady, answered to the summons, and was- 
assailed on all sides by the information given in impressive 
whispers, that the Sister had had another seizure, and was in one 
of her epileptic fits again. 

The " Captain " advanced with decision, and promptly pro^ 
ceeded, while I raised the helpless and immobile figure, to trans- 
fer the girl's head to her own shoulder, hastily covering the face 
with a handkerchief As she did so the unsightly head-gear 
fell back, and I caught a momentary glimpse of a golden head 
and widely-opened blue eyes, glaring wildly from a face of 
deathly pallor. 

I felt stunned — my very heart stood still, and I could hardly 
manage to articulate, '* Is she subject to these attacks, madam ? " 

" Ah, yes, indeed, poor girl," replied the Captain. " They have 
been rather frequent of late, after nearly a year's complete 
cessation. I fear her strength will not bear the recurrence of 
many more such." 

By this time a crowd of some of the worst and most depraved 
characters in London had collected around us, but an orderly^ 
sympathetic crowd on the whole ; only two or three men giving 
utterance to ribald remarks, and but one woman, I noticed, who 
tiot only openly jeered at, but absolutely spat upon, all and 
sundry of the spiritual Amazons who happened to come within 
range, for she was too helplessly intoxicated to be very actively 
obscene. The majority of the poor haggard and ruined creatures 
appeared anxious to give assistance to the kindly " bluerbonnets,^ 
and it was noticeable that the police, observing that the R. A. 
-contingent formed the nucleus of the knot of outcasts, did not 
think it necessary to interfere beyond giving help by procuring 
an ambulance from the nearest station. This was quite needed,. 
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as, though the climax of the fit was past after twenty minutes' 
duration and the danger over, the poor girl was completely ex- 
hausted and would sleep, Captain Maybank informed me, for 
the next twelve hours, awaking at the end of that time wholly 
unconscious of what had happened, but depressed beyond belief 
for days afterwards. 

' The last particulars were imparted to me by the " Captain " 
as we followed the ambulance to the nearest R. A. refuge, and 
on giving her my card, entreating to be allowed to call and 
inquire for the patient later on in the morning, Captain Maybank 
gave me rendezvous at the head-quarters in Queen Street. 

The reader will not require to be told that I was strongly 
impressed with the idea that I had found Winnifred, and that 
%he mystery of Sherriton Hermitage was about to be solved by the 
exhibition of phenomena almost as incomprehensible, though 
not, in the light of science, altogether unthinkable by us who 
inarch in the " foremost files of time." 

So eager was I to hear the history of the " sister," as I had 
lieard her called by the crowd, that without waiting for Professor 
Henley's report, I hurried to Queen Street, and on sending in 
my name, was at once introduced to Captain Maybank's 
presence. 

That officer struck me as looking slighter and frailer and fuller 
of energy in the daylight than when arrayed in her long cloak, 
as I had seen her the night before ; but the dark eyes glowed 
•with a steady fire, which was full of influence, though it lost 
some of its power for me by reason of the cant of the Army 
'into which the Captain unconsciously fell in describing, some- 
what reluctantly, the circumstances of her first meeting with 
"Lieutenant" Audley, as she was called, from the street, I was told, 
where she was first met with. I shall not inflict upon the reader 
the peculiar Rescue Army dialect, in which Captain Maybank 
gave me Lieutenant Audley's history, as far as she knew it, 
though I have reason to be convinced that that dialect, broad 
and extravagant as it sometimes is, is eminently well adapted to 
touch and stir the indurated consciousness of those to whom it 
is chiefly addressed. 

Briefly then. Captain Maybank had been a witness to the 
arrest, about two years before, of the girl who had so aroused 
my suspicions of her identity with the Winnifred of the •* Hermi- 
tage," for passing a counterfeit coin in a shop in Audley Street 
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The girl firmly refused to incriminate her accomplices, and was 
duly sentenced to a term of imprisonment The Rescue Army 
never lost sight of her, however, and on her release received her 
into its ranks on probation. The girl justified its kindly charity 
by working like a horse at the grim task of rescuing others ; by 
living harder than the hard living of the majority of her com- 
rades, and by observing a scrupulous honesty in all dealings, 
which went far to prove that probity was natural to her. 

" But," continued the Captain, with a strong emphasis on the 
" but," " you will be surprised to hear that the girl has lost all 
memory of her life previous to her association with the band of 
coiners, whose instrument she was when arrested. She refused 
at first to reveal the only name she knew herself by, and accepted 
the one we bestowed upon her without question after her release j 
but she still obstinately persists in concealing the locality of the 
coiners' den, though I believe she is aware, perhaps from personal 
investigation, that the gang is long since broken up and dispersed, 
for I notice that she no longer watches the newspapers, as at first** 

''Can you recall the date when she ceased to watch for 
news?" I enquired. 

" I think," replied the " Captain," " it would be about six months 
since that she ceased to show any curiosity about the contents 
of the daily papers. I am certain that her mind has been more 
at rest from that time, which leads me to the conclusion that 
she felt a special interest in, perhaps mortal fear, of some one of 
the precious band with whom she was so strangely associated* 
But now, Mr. Elmore," suddenly turning her bright glance in my 
direction, " am I to receive no confidence in return for my budget, 
pt is the reciprocity to be all on one side? " she added quaintly. 

" Give me until to-morrow, my dear lady," I said, ** and your 
confidence shall be reciprocated a hundredfold, as you will 
acknowledge. But I have to make a few inquiries and then my 
case will be complete." 

"The case is complete already," exclaimed the gallant 
captain with flashing eyes. '' Do you know that you have for- 
gotten to enquire after the health of Winnifred ? " 

" Winnifred ! " I exclaimed, dumbfounded by this use of the 
^rl's name, which had never passed my lips in the captain's 
rhearing. , " Have you really identified your (rfficer with Miss 
Reapham's Winnifred, and how in the naxne of the Marvellous 
has it come about ? " . 
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**We have it from Winnifred's own lips," replied Captaiti 
Maybank quietiy. *- She awoke after only a few hours' sleep — to 
speak figuratively— clothed and in her right mind, that is to say, 
with her lost memory restored^ though, of course, having been 
insensible during the transit^ she is unaware of the means by 
which she was transferred from her quiet, orderly life at 
Sherriton, to be the companion and instrument of a desperate 
gang of coiners, at whose very idea she still shudders." 

**But how was this brought about?" I feebly ejaculated. 
"Was the shock of last night more powerful than usual? For 
her memory must have been restored by the same means as 
those bywhich she lost it." 

" Nay, that I cannot tell," replied the captain. " The girl is 
quite oblivious of what takes place during her trance, but she is 
quite clear as to never having heard your name, and is totally at 
a loss to account for your kind interest in her." 

** The only communication I have ever held with Winnifred/* 
said I quietly, " has been in the spirit," and I forthwith related 
to Captain Maybank the whole story of my connection with 
the Hermitage at Sherriton down to the night before, which 
was to witness the experiment of my friend Professor Henley. 

The captain clapped her hands excitedly. 

" The Professor is the man to solve this last problem I Go — 
go to him directly, Mr. Elmore, for the love of Heaven, and let 
us know what miracle has restored tiiis poor girl to herself" 



CHAPTER IV. 

My invitation to Captain Maybank to accompany me to the 
house of the professor being declined, I took my leave, and 
selecting a hansom with a " likely " horse, was soon face to face 
with the professor. 

That sage (aetat 40) received me, to my horror, with a burst 
of laughter. His prolonged ** Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho!" froze 
my blood, for I could- but conclude that the night's experiences 
-had turned his brain, especially when he roared : 

*• Nicked him, by Jove, as neatly as you please ; there couldn't 
have been anything neater." 

••But," quavered I remorsefully, •* I thought, professor^ that 
you went to Sherriton to exorcise a ghost." 

• •• Ghost' be teinged ! " said .the professor coolly. ' J1J[ exorcised 
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a- burglar, which was much more to the purpose, though if I am 
not very much mistaken, the ghost was dished as well as the 
burglar. But listen and you shall know all about it" 

Surprised, not to say shocked, at this unscientific language, I 
meekly obeyed, and the professor proceeded. 

" The first thing I did on arriving at that precious house of 
yours was to turn into bed so as to snatch an hour's sleep before 
the ghost was due, as I expected to get no rest afterwards, and 
was quite able to trust myself to awake in the nick of time. 

" I imagined that the fateful hour was come when I was 
aroused by the stealthy raising of the window sash. Thought 
I, that sounds human, at any rate, and quietly waited. I had 
removed all obstructions in the shape of furniture from about the 
window, so as to give the ghost every chance of making itself 
manifest, but the opening now was filled by a very fleshly figure 
indeed, in the act of throwing a very substantial limb over the 
window-sill, and tentatively sitting astride thereon. 

" The caretaker had informed me before leaving for the night 
that my bedroom ceiling had been made weather-proof, and that 
I should be privileged to sleep without danger of drowning, so I 
immediately arrived at the conclusion, on seeing the burglar, 
that the workmen, with their accustomed forethought, had left 
their ladder for the use of the first housebreaker that came 
along. The present incumbent of my window-sill must have 
made his way through the deserted stable-yard, being probably 
well acquainted with the topography of the place. 

** As I was quietly feeling for the revolver I had placed under 
TZiy pillow — for though the fellow was distinctly visible to me 
in the bright moonlight, my bed was so placed that he could not 
see me — a strong blast of wind swept into the room and 
reminded me of my object in being there. The man's body 
.swayed and rocked convulsively, buffeted by a wind which 
never blew from land or sea, while he clung with desperate 
•clutch to the sides of the window, and instead of at once enter- 
ing the room as I expected, he turned his face rigidly in the 
opposite direction, and appeared to wait like mysdf for the 
space of thirty seconds or so, and then the hour of midnight 
b^an to strike, and all those gruesome incidents followed, which 
you have described so dramatically, though with, I have reason 
to believe, ten-fold force and power, for the man on the window- 
-sill' appeared to become completely mad. He raved and yelled 
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in answer to the pitiful sighing and moaning of the poor girl-s 
voice, wildly repudiating* any intention to hurt her, and appeal- 
ing to her to exonerate him from having had any hand in des- 
troying her life, and with the final agonised scream in which 
the voice ejaculates that she is bdng murdered, the man fell 
back into the room in strong convulsions. I tore down a bell 
rope, and, though I am a burly fellow myself, I had infinite 
•difficulty in securing the burglar's arms ; which accomplished, 
however, I loosened his neck-wrap, and dashed water over his 
face, and then I proceeded to knot the towels together and 
secure his legs to the bed-post After which I managed to 
huddle on some clothes, and going to the front of the house 
signalled for a policeman." 

This was 4 sufficiently marvellous story, and I quite agreed 
with the professor that he had probably captured the chief of 
the gang of coiners (on a nightly prowl, seeking whom he might 
•devour) who had kidnapped Winnifred. I was somewhat 
-disappointed, however, at the coolness with which my friend 
received my. account of Winnifred's seizure and restoration to 
herself simultaneously with his adventure at the. Hermitage. 

*• Nothing could be clearer," promulgated the professor. " The 
girl's memory had been paralysed by a shock, and by a shock 
— ^the horror of seeing in her trance, the man who had at least 
attempted to take her life, and who subsequently constantly 
threatened to do so unless she carried out his abominable 
sdiemes — her memory was restored." 

The professor further discoursed learnedly on the generation 
of .odic force, and of brain- waves in certain sensitive organisa- 
tions, explaining for the behoof of my unscientific understanding 
that doubtless Winnifred was such a sensitive medium, and 
that her agonised but ineffectual efforts to penetrate the wall of 
mystery which shut out all her previous existence, and to free 
herself from the thraldom of the abandoned wretches who held 
her at their mercy, gave her the power of will to project her 
passionate longings for liberty in the form of cries and entreaties 
to- the only friend she could trust, whenever a human presence 
occupied the room. 

While strong, enough to do this, her force was not sufficiently 
great to adapt the means exactly to the end, but only blindly 
and clumsily to grope a way out of the darkness. That it at 
length accomplished this result is certain, for never after the 
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night of the professor's watch, was the peace of the Hermitage 
ait Sherriton disturbed by ghostly sounds or other unaccountable 
phenomena. :,1 

With some misgivings as to the effect upon her of confronting 
the villain who had ruined her life, Winnifred, supported and 
comforted by her good friend, Miss Reapham, was brought to 
Sherriton to give evidence against her tyrant He was convicted 
and sentenced to penal servitude for fourteen years. 
: Miss Reapham, assisted by friends interested in her pitiful 
case, resumed the occupancy of her house and did well with it as 
A boarding establishment Her great desire that Winnifred 
should return to her was not to be gratified. 

" No, dear Miss Reapham/' said the girl in reply to ,her.old 
mistress's entreaties, " I cannot return to you. You never knew 
what a wicked girl I was — ^how restless and dissatisfied, how 
often absent from your house in search of change when you 
believed me '. happy . and busy at hoipe. I have been well 
punished for my deception, but I am not changed ; I still crave 
for excitement ; the quiet of your life here would kill me. :. I ^ 
love you and am thankful to you, .but I will continue with the 
Rescue Army if they will have me." 

Winnifred was right. The hereditary taint in her blood could 
never be eradicated. Neither could certain fine qualities also 
inherent in it. . She was not one of the '' cheaply organised, 
self-saturated young persons," as described by the genial — ^and 
terrible—" Autocrat," who can spend years of their existence 
-occupied solely with their > own small perfections and low aiii^Si 
arid the Rescue Army offered ample scope for the energies qf 
such, an one as Winnifred. . . . .. ; 

Placed under the "retort** of placid domesticity (wanting the 
love that is self-sustaining), Winnifred's vitality would have been 
gradually exhausted out of her; but in the wider atmosphere of 
the world, with the awful consequences of inimorality and .orient 
ever present as a deterrent j^ battling. with vice, helping and 
comforting the helpless, rescu^ig those who still tremble on .th^ 
brink of perdition, Winnifred finds breathing.space, and What is 
more — the only panacea for lai blighted existence. 
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3oan & flDrd* Carn 

By "RITA.'' 

Author of " Peg the Rake," " Sheba," " Asenath of the Ford,*' 
"The Ending of My Day," etc. 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE LAW OF ATTRACTION. 

Joan O'Rourke found ample food for reflection in the con- 
trasts of life aflforded by that brief stay in London. The empty 
exactions of society on the one hand, the strenuous efforts at its 
improvement, or abolition, on the other, struck her as more 
entertaining than effectual. 

To an onlooker, at once disinterested and observant, it all 
seemed so useless and purposeless ; an effort feeble as that of 
Sisyphus to roll his stone even one inch forward. The iUgantes 
and beauties of the Park seemed scarcely of the same sex as 
those crop-haired and tailor-clad reformers who clamoured for 
equal rights with man, and for whom the election hoardings or 
the platform, the meetings of demagogues, and the over- 
population of the East End, held all the strongest interests of 
life. 

It was not only the social but the sexual struggle that 
astonished the girl. The dominant note had indeed sounded. 
It rang out in the columns of the daily journals and the litera- 
ture of the hour. The pulpit and the Park alike gave it promi- 
nence, and the fashionable drama allowed its challenge to ring 
forth as the newest attraction for jaded tastes. 

When Joan heard that note repeated again and again, when 
the grievances, errors and morbid cravings of the Eternal 
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Feminine greeted her in, drawing-room, and club and theatre 
alike, she began to wonder what would be the result of this 
endless complaining. 

Did woman really know what she wanted ? and would she be 
any better off when she got it ? 

Fresh from a country where temperament makes life content 
with little, and where the strife of sexual competition was yet 
unknown, it seemed more than strange to listen to the clamour 
and complaints that were rising on all sides — waves on a sea 
that threatened vengeance for a long enforced calm, and were 
gaining strength and storm with every hour. 

Yet outwardly the world went on its old way. Women 
shopped, and gossipped and whispered the naughtiest stories of 
each other with the usual zest. Men studied the fashion of a 
tie, or a shirt stud, what time they lounged down Piccadilly or 
Bond Street, or spent idle hours watching the life of the streets 
from club windows. 

Dinner parties and balls claimed tired mondaines ; and listless 
youths, to whom life was all boredom, affixed their button-holes, 
and let their hansoms carry them to Grosvenor Square, and Park 
Lane, to meet the same crowd with which they exchanged 
greetings in the Row, and murmured scandals at church parade, 
and had seen at Henley and Hurlingham even as they would 
see them again at Goodwood and Cowes, at Homburg and 
Spa and Trouville, and all the places that had no interest and no 
beauty save what fashion decreed. 

** There's something rotten in the state of Denmark," quoted 
Joan, as their victoria sped along the noisy streets, bound for an 
afternoon musicale at Chelsea, at a house where the best singers 
and latest novelty in long-haired pianists were sure to be met. 

She was looking her loveliest in creamy silk, with touches of 
black velvet, and a black picture hat covering her sunny brown 
hair. 

Mrs. Carr looked at her with some surprise and some amuse- 
ment. 

" What makes you say that ? " she asked. 

" I don't know. It flashed across me, remembering all I've 
seen and done in these two weeks. Do you never get tired of 
it, Aunt Bet?" 

" Of the world ? No. It amuses me always. I take it at its 
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own value. It never deceives me. I am always diverted. I am 
often astonished, but I'm never bored." 

" Whatever will you do in the country ? " asked Joan, with a 
pitying glance at a flower-girl, sitting by her faded, drooping 
wares at a street corner. " Oh, do stop one moment, Price," she 
entreated, and then threw some silver into the girl's lap as her 
languid eyes glanced up at the carriage. 

" My dear Joan, when will you learn the evils of indiscriminate 
charity ? " exclaimed Mrs. Cam " That'll all go in beer, you 
know." 

" She doesn't look as if she drank beer," said the girl, quietly. 
^ Her face was so sad, and she looked so hot and tired, and her 
flowers were all dying." 

Mrs. Carr said no more on the subject.. She, too, had her 
charitable moments, when she could not find it in her heart to 
bestow help on the hungry and suffering only in an organised 
and parliamentary manner. 

" But about Denmark ? " she resumed, as the carriage turned 
down one of those narrow streets which coachmen choose as 
short cuts, and where the craze for aestheticism was made 
manifest by the Japanese pottery in the windows, the sunflowers 
on the chimney-pieces, and the sage greens and dull blues of the 
wall-papers. 

The houses were all hideous and all alike — dull, red brick, and 
an attempt at a porch, with cheap coloured glass let in to 
illustrate a builder's idea of artistic fitness. 

Joan sighed as she glanced at the ugly staring row. 

" I meant everything, I think," she said. " Life, society, poor 
and rich, art and talent ; it is unsatisfying and so foolish, and it 
might be so much better." 

•* Of course it might," said Mrs. Carr briskly. " But then, 
Rome wasn't built in a day, and improvements can't keep pace 
with our wishes. I've noticed that you are more dissatisfied 
with life than ever since you went to the New Club. I'm sorry 
I took you. You'll never get any enjoyment out of life if you 
go asking the why and wherefore of it You ought to accept it 
as you do the workings of a watch. As long as it keeps time, 
that's all you ask of it. If you were to dissect the springs and 
pull out the wheels, the watch itself would be of no use to you 
at all." 
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" I think my tastes are naturally simple," said Joan, gravely, 
"and all this rush and hurry, and excitement and rivalry, seem 
to me out of place and infinitely absurd. As for enjoyment — 
well, I enjoy a sunset, a river scene, a beautiful poem, a clever 
book, a piece of music ; but not the crush of a ball-room, the 
endless courses and unnecessary wines of a dinner-party, the 
semi-indecencies of modern Art, the morbid impurity of modem 
plays. I want something healthy, fresh, dean ! Here I feel as 
if I can't breathe, or move, or even think freely." 

"Oh, faith! you do that^' laughed Mrs. Carr. *' I belive 
ybuVe picked up a lot of this stuff from Tommy Attwood. He's 
always talking to you, I notice." 
. Joan laughed. 

" He's very amusing," she said ; " but he doesn't believe half 
he says. It's only surface satire with him, as with so many 
others. That's what I find fault with — this half-hearted sincerity, 
this attempt to ridicule and abuse what every action of our lives 
upholds. Why w«j/webe hypocrites, Aunt Bet? I believe I 
should drift into it too, if I lived here long." 

" Well, if we weren't, I don't know what would happen," said 
Mrs. Carr, amusedly. "We should get into fine scrapes, I'm 
sure. Fancy saying to a visitor, * Oh ! bother take you ! What 
did you come here for ? I didn't want to see you ! ' Or to a 
hostess, ' My dear madam, it has been a hateful evening. You 
simply don't know how to give a party ! ' Or to a society belle, 
* Why on earth do you paint your face like that, since a child 
could see it wasn't a natural colour?' and so on. Isn't it 
j)leasanter to go through life pretending that visitors are agree- 
able, and parties never dull, and that all women owe their com- 
plexions to nature and soap and water ? At least, it makes the 
•wheels run smooth, and gets one the reputation of being charm- 
mg. 

" Wasn't that Captain Talbot who went by in that hansom ? " 
asked Joan, quickly. 

" I didn't see," said Mrs. Carr. " It's not unlikely. He's 
always going away and always turning up. I expect he will be 
at Lady BuUer's. He's passionately fond of music." 

Just the faintest tinge of colour crept into her face as she met 
Joan's eyes. The girl saw it and wondered. She had not yet 
learnt that the Counsellor, as Lady Kate called him, was 
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more than any other of her hundred and one friends to Mrs. 
Carr. 

She leant back in her seat and did not speak again till the 
victoria drew up at the tall, red-brick, Queen- Anne mansion, 
which was their destination. 

A sense of pleasure curiously distinct from any feeling she 
usually experienced on entering drawing-rooms, thrilled Joan 
O'Rourke's sensitive heart as she looked round the beautiful and 
artistic rooms, and glanced from them through open windows 
and Cairo-screened balcony to the shining river and full-leaved 
foliage of Battersea Park. This part of London was new to her. 

As she sat back in her chair in the cool, flower-filled rooms ' 
that were for once uncrowded, and listened to choice gems of 
music and the perfection of artistic singing from operatic stars, 
she confessed that there might be such a thing as an enjoyable 
" At Home," and felt annoyed as she met the ubiquitous Tommy 
Attwood's wandering glance and jerky bow. She knew in- 
stinctively that he would make his way to her side and then 
peace and enjoyment would be over. 

Tommy Attwood was one of the "smart set," and loved 
nothing better than the sound of his own voice, and the ex- 
pression of his own opinions. 

To him "nothing was good, nothing was fair, nothing was 
lovely." Sensationalism was the breath of his life, and scandal 
the idol of his soul. When the last notes of Ben Davis's ex- 
quisite tenor had floated into silence and a murmur of applause 
was sounding aristocratic pleasure, Tommy left his seat by the 
side of a fashionable lady novelist, who did " pars " for the Wortd 
and contributed British Museum articles to the Fortnightly, and 
who always spoke of George Meredith as a failure and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward as " one of the three Incomprehensibles," and 
was generally vague and shallow and smart, and self-laudatory, as 
became a titled person who had condescended to swell the 
ranks of literature. 

Tommy had conceived a sudden passion for the beautiful 
Irish girl, who belied all the traditions of her race by her grave 
and severe dignity, and the utter absence of " local colour " in 
her speech. 

He was not a marrying man, as he took good care to tell 
every girl on whom his butterfly fancy rested for a moment, but 
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he admired beauty, and could appreciate good breeding if only 
by contrast to the slang expressions and slipshod English that 
fashion had decreed was " smart." 

Joan shook hands with him as he slipped into a vacant 
seat At the same moment she noted Captain Talbot's 
tall figure making its way towards them. She felt a little bit 
annoyed that he had not been quicker. There was no other 
vacant seat at hand. 

" You never told me you were coming here, Miss Joan," said 
Tommy Attwood, reproachfully. 

He invariably called her that, having a rooted objection to 
surnames, either male or feminine. 

" Am I supposed to tell you every place I'm going to, Mr. 
Attwood?" 

" When you know what a pleasure it is to me to meet you it 
would at least be charitable," he said. 

She glanced at his pale, clean-shaven face and weak mouth 
with something of content in her frank eyes. 

" I am afraid I am not charitable — in your sense of the word," 
she said coolly. 

" I suppose you mean it's all one whether you meet me or not 
That's cruel, Miss O'Rourke ; you've made me suffer a great deal 
at your hands. Lady Scatterton was telling me just now I'd 
grown thin, and was positively glum — I to be called glum ? It's 
positively alarming. I shall lose character as well as weight. 
Do you want to listen to the music? I wish you wouldn't. 
Let me take you to the tea-room, or out^ on the balcony, it's 
positively rural out there — river and trees and bridge — and 
those trotty little blinds ; don't let anyone see in from the street, 
though you can see out Come from Cairo, really ; no imitation 
Liberty things. Do come." 

" No thank you," said Joan, coldly. " I came to hear the 
music." 

" But you can hear it out there." 

" I daresay ; but if I go out there you will talk, and I can't 
listen to two things at once." 

"You're very candid. I suppose I may consider myself 
snubbed — and after toiling to the wilds of Chelsea on a broiling 
afternoon just to see you," 

"Tm quite sure you've toiled here, as you call it, in the 
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interest of your paper, and not to see me/' said Joan, with a bow 
to Captain Talbot, who had just reached their row of chairs. 

" Indeed, you're wrong ; the paper is of no consequence." 

" I thought it was the most important periodical of the age." 

"To its editor, I suppose, but not to me! I should be sorry 
)i my interests were so, narrowed or so limited; which reminds 
me that Tm suffering agonies with neuralgia.'' 
. " Have the tooth out," advised Joan. 

. . " I said neuralgia ; no one has toothache nowadays : it's 
.vulgar." 

"Then I should advise you, to go to the other end of thie 
room. There's a draught here,"<she said. 

" I believe you want to get rid of me," said Tommy, reproach- 
fully. " Cruel Amanda, and I've always heard Irish people were 
so kind-hearted." 

"You English seem to have a great many fallacies about 
Irish people/' said Joan. " I have never yet heard an argument 
in favour of Home Rule that wasn't as feeble as it was untrue. 
I was introduced the other day to one of its mpst ardent sup- 
porters. I asked him if he had ever been in Ireland. He 
admitted he had stayed ten days once at Kingstown. From 
.that he considered himself able to judge of the wants, character, 
policy and dispositions of the whole nation. I might as well 
go to Ealing or Norwood, and say I knew England." 

" Oh, we mustn't talk politii^s," said Tommy. " They don't 
:suit such pretty lips as yours ;v and as for Home Rule, I loathe 
the words. Such rot ! " 

"It did very well for the catch-word of a party," said Joan ; 
"and that is all that elections need, it seems to me." 

" You don't mean to say you ever read about such things as 
elections ? " exclaimed Tommy. " You're the first girl I ever 
met that mentioned one of ho:, own accord." 

Joan smiled. 

" Every time I meet you," she said, " you tell me I'm the 
.first girl you!ve ever heard; say or do some particular thing. Is 
your experience very limited, or am I to consider myself very 
uncommon ? " :' 

Tommy looked doubtful. 

** I don't know about my experience," he said, " but you're 
certainly uncommon. Oh, here's some more music, dash it ! Do 
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come out on the balcony or down to the refreshment-room. 
You don't surely want to listen to a girl playing the fiddle ? " 

" I came here to hear music," answered Joan, " not to gaze at 
a view of Battersea Park> or sip iced coffee." 

" Or talk to me," murmured Tommy, plaintively. 

" Or — ^talk to you," she said decisively, ** hard as it may seem 
to believe." 

He gave her a reproachful glance, and rose from his chair. 
She moved rapidly into it Mrs. Carr noticed the action, and 
followed her example by taking the seat left vacant. Captain 
Talbot dropped quietly into hers, and three people listened to a 
violin solo in the happy consciousness of mutual proximity. 



CHAPTER VHI. 

" OUR MUTUAL FRIEND." 

** I CAN give you a seat back if you like," said Mrs. Carr to 
Captain Talbot, as they stood in the tea-room partaking of ices 
and claret cup, among a crowd of chattering, eager pec^le, 
similarly engaged. 

" You are very kind," he said delightedly ; then his eyes feH 
on the fabric of her gown, and turned from thence to Joan^s 
delicate, creamy draperies. " But I shall crush your dresses," he 
added regretfully. 

'* Oh, no," said Joan, glancing up with that warm, swift smile 
of hers ; " I can answer for mine, and Aunt Bet's is only 
foulardr 

" Pity the ignorance of a mere man," said the Captain, " who 
only knows that they both look as delightful as they are fragile." 

" I would rather have that opinion than the one of the 
initiated man," said Joan, "for he would tell us the name of the 
fabric, and probably know its cost, pr remark that the style didn't 
suit us, by way of showing off his superior knowledge." 

The Captain looked pleased. He had been so often snubbed 
by girls to whom he only represented " fogeydom " that this 
simple bit of approval constituted surprise as well as pleasure. 

" I am glad I have not acquired that knowledge," he said, " or 
I might have incurred your displeasure, though it seems im- 
possible that either Mrs. Carr or yourself could call down criticism 
in point of dress." 
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Mrs. Carr turned towards him. 

" For a man who prc^esses he doesn't know how to pay a 
compliment^ you manage to turn some very pretty phrases, 
Captain/' she said. 

He tried to make his face express nothing, but failed signally. 
His whole, honest, simple soul shone out of his honest blue eyes. 

Before he could speak, Mrs. Carr had again flashed round on 
someone standing near her, and was rattling off a string of 
inquiries and remarks with an aptitude born of long practice 
and perfect indifference to the answers or remarks of other 
people. 

In " making conversation " modem society generally means 
making a noise, and it apparently answers the purpose quite as 
well. 

Joan took compassion on the deserted admirer. 

*' I did not expect to see you again in London," she said. 
" How could you forsake your yacht, and return to this ?" 

He followed her glance round the crowded tea-room, and the 
babel of voices sounded doubly discordant in the momentary 
hush. 

^ It seems rather foolish," he said, " but I was looking over my 
list of engagements, and I found that I had promised to come 
here. I am very fond of music," he added, as if in apolc^y. 

Joan smiled. 

" So am I," she said. " Did you like the violin or the singing 
best?" 

" Oh, the singing ! In my opinion there is no music that equals 
a beautiful human voice. By the way" — ^he looked at her 
eagerly — " you sing, do you not ? I am sure Mrs. Carr told me 
so." 

"^ Yes," said the girl simply, '' I sing. I have not had much 
training, and I cannot do anything operatic or showy as we have 
heard to-day. That lady with the staccato notes would laugh at 
me, I expect." 

** I should like to hear you," he said. 

" That is not quite impossible," she answered. "You will no 
doubt have an opportunity some day." 

She handed him her cup to put down, and again he found 
himself thinking how pretty she was, and what a charming picture 
she made even in a room that was full of charming pictures. 
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The group about them suddenly broke up. He saw a seat near 
them, and they both dropped into it in the most natural manner 
tn the world, while Mrs. Carr was assuring ap eagl&*nosed 
dowager of the veriest *^ haut ton** that a certain indiscreet 
scandal floating in the social atmosphere was perfectly and 
entirely true, and that she had information respecting it from the 
very fountain head. 

Captain Talbot and Joan did not talk scandal during ten 
minutes of entire forgetfulness on Mrs. Carr*s part, but they 
seemed to understand each other with what Joan afterwards 
described as ''quite a ready made sympathy," and got on 
amazingly well. 

When Mrs. Carr remembered them, she found also that it was 
time to depart, and swept them off in her train to a chorus of 
^' good-byes " and ^ handshakes " that created quite an atmo- 
sphere of popularity about them. 

Captain Talbot took the back seat of the victoria without more 
objections, and had the pleasui^ of contrasting the two brilliant 
and charming faces before him during the homeward drive. 

'' I declare this is the very last thing I shall go to," announced 
Mrs. Carr as they discussed the afternoon. 

" You say that after every party," said Joan, " and then there's 
always one more and one more." 

"I was half afraid you might have left town before this At 
Home," observed Captain Talbot, betraying in the innocence of 
his heart a very obvious reason for his own appearance at it 

" Oh, Aunt Bet seems incapable of tearing herself away from 
the delights of the season," said Joan. " I find myself wonder- 
ing how she is going to exist without them."- 

" Oh, it will be over soon," said Mrs. Carr, " and I suppose I 
shall extract amusement even out of country society. I mean to 
try my best. I hope the people are not very starchy, Captain 
Talbot?" 

" They are not at all like London folk," he answered. " But 
they may have improved since I lived amongst them." 

"Have you ever known what ennui is, Captain Talbot?" 
asked Joan. 

" No, I have always had too much to do. Real things — ^not 
shams." 

" Ah, it's a world of shams," said Mrs. Carr. " I wonder how 
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we put up with it, or each other ? Now, those people we've left 
behind us, they'll be telling Lady Buller what a charming afteri 
noon they've had, and how delightful the music was, and I know 
for a fact that half of them would rather have heard Stratton do 
*The Whistling Coon,' or Chevalier sing 'The Old Kent Road' 
than listen to Wagner and Saint-Saens interpreted by real 
artistes." 

** The others are real artistes too, in their way," observed Joan, 
" and work just as hard, I've no doubt*' 

•'Joan has a good word for everyone," said Mrs. Carr, "except 
Tommy Attwood ; she always snubs him. He told me to-day 
she'd as good as told him the music was more interesting than 
his conversation " 

" And so it was," said Joan, quietly. 

" But you needn't have told him so. I don't want our names 
left out of the list at Lady Buller's At Home simply because you 
put Tommy in a bad temper." 

** Is he so small ? " asked Joan, contemptuously. 

" Well, he's quite capable of making one pay for the pleasure 
of snubbing him." 

** I should hold the pleasure cheaply bought even at the price 
of being ignored in the columns of the Scalpel^' said Joan. 

Her colour rose. Her eyes sparkled. Captain Talbot thought 
how becoming indignation could be to some faces. 

"I can't understand that fellow's popularity," he remarked. 
•* It annoys me to hear the impertinent things he says of — and 
to — women. I wonder they carl allow it." 

" Oh, that's only to show he belongs to the ' smart ' set," said 
Joan. " Personality is the new form of politeness that distin- 
guishes men and women." 

** You are observant, I see. Miss O'Rourke." 

" I was interested," she said. " It was all so new to me. When 
I heard people talking and laughing incessantly, I used to wonder 
whether it was at anything really amusing or witty. I generally 
found it was at something spiteful or untrue, and the more non- 
sense a woman chattered the more brilliant she seemed to be 
considered." 

" It's very nice to be popular," said Mrs. Carr. " I don't find 
fault with any woman trying to make herself so. Look at Mrs. 
Random now — 'Sparks,' they call her. The moment she 
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appears she is surrounded. She is hand and glove with all the 
best people in London, and her sayings are quoted as if she were 
a miracle of wit" 

" I am not often uncharitable/' observed Captain Talbot. 
" But I think that if you heard what is said of this ' popular ' 
lady in clubs and smoking-rooms you would be less inclined to 
envy her reputation." 

Mrs. Carr looked slightly uncomfortable, and was silent for a 
few moments. The victoria bowled smoothly along, and turned 
into Sloane Square. 

" Have you any engagement this evening, Captain Talbot ? " 
she asked suddenly. '^ If not, do come and dine with us. Joan 
shall give you some music. We are quite alone." 

" I shall be only too delighted," he said, and he looked it 
"What time?" 

" Oh, half-past seven," said Mrs. Carr. ** Would you be very 
shocked if I asked you to take us to a music-hall afterwards ? 
It's the one thing Joan hasn't seen, and I've always told her I 
must wait for a safe escort It's not the place that matters, 
you know. Captain Talbot, but so much depends on whom one 
goes with ! " 

Captain Talbot's sunburnt cheek took a slightly deeper shade 
of colour. The compliment was ambiguous, and he would have 
preferred taking them anywhere but to a music-hall. He felt 
constrained, however, to express his entire willingness to fall in 
with his hostess's desires; and parted from them with a be- 
wildered consciousness that he -did not half understand Irish- 
women. 

« • « « • « « 

Later on that evening he had never felt less inclined to do 
anything in his life than to leave that pretty, artistic drawing- 
room with Joan's thrilling notes still ringing in his ears, and take 
her into the garish lights, and impure, sensuous atmosphere of 
the music hall that Mrs. Carr had selected. 

Contrast did not appeal so forcibly to him as to her, and he 
preferred the lights and shades of life to harmonise rather than 
to clash. But Mrs. Carr was in one of her reckless moods, and 
sat -well in the front of the box he had secured, and laughed 
at the comic singers, and enjoyed the hackneyed jokes and 
generally idiotic nature of the entertainment as heartily as 
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if she were a boy of fifteen " seeing life," instead of a woman 
verging on forty, to whom it had shown a g^reat deal too much. 

Joan sat back, and seemed more interested in the audience than 
in the performance. She wondered how those rows of young men 
could applaud the senseless duets of the Sisters Tottie, who 
might have been fifty, and were got up like sixteen ; or the 
coarse innuendoes of the comic man ; or roar at the vile brogue 
of an Irishwoman whose tastes were murderous, and whose 
attire was only possible to an invention that had no national 
bias. She gazed with eyes of shrinking wonder at the painted 
and beautifully costumed women promenading endlessly to and 
fro. That morbid curiosity inseparable from restraint of sex 
and ignorance of youth, took possession of her for the first time, 
and she felt annoyed and ashamed that they had come here 
with a man like Captain Talbot. 

Mrs. Carr apparently had no such scruples. Her laugh was so 
hearty that many eyes turned to the box where her handsome face 
was lending all its encouragement of enjoyment to the performers 
of a descriptive dance — with limelight effects. She was not aware 
herself that she was attracting notice — or that no less a personage 
than Tommy Attwood happened to be in the promenade, and 
had recognised her at once. A curious smile flitted across the 
thin lips of the fashionable journalist 

" I can pay that girl out now if I choose," he thought, turning 
a " par " neatly and sharply in his own mind, and acidulating 
it with the vinegar of baffled conceit in the process. "Who 
have they got with them, I wonder ? " 

He fixed his eyeglass and stared up at the box. As he saw 
Captain Talbot he looked less pleased. The captain was a 
champion few men would have cared to challenge, and had a 
reputation for good, honest " straight hitting," that had somewhat 
interfered with his Parliamentary ambitions. A man with a 
conscience and no party scruples, was not a promising candidate 
in the opinions of independent electors ! 

Tommy knew him well enough by reputation, though person- 
ally their acquaintance was limited to a '* How d'ye do ? " at the 
Cosmopolitan, or a nod in the Park. He did not approve of him. 
Men like the captain are not of the stuff of which society gossip 
is made, and on which licensed scandalising journals flourish. 
He had never been too attentive to a married woman, or corn- 
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promised an unmarried one, or betted largely or gambled 
furiouslyi or ''protected" a music hall star, or set afloat a 
burlesque celebrity. No, Captain Talbot had been quite honest 
and honourable and self-respecting, and of such the society- 
journalist is not the champion or exponent 

Tommy revolved his " par " and polished it carefully, in the 
interval between the comic dance and the contortions of two 
indiarubber-limbed victims to somersaults. He wondered if it 
would be safe to describe the episode as one of those " fashion- 
able crazes for low-class amusements, which serve as a pick-me- 
up to the social dram-drinking of social life." 

Mrs. Carr did not perceive him. Indeed, her attention was 
too much occupied with the stage to wander to the shifting 
crowd of humanity around and below her. 

When the performance had concluded with a wonderful ballet, 
Joan gave a sigh of relief. They all rose, and Captain Talbot 
piloted them through the crowd, and put them into a hansom, 
after bidding them good-night 

" How did you like it ? " asked Mrs. Carr gaily, as they sped 
along the gas-lit streets. 

" Not at all," said Joan frankly. " It all seemed to me so 
vulgar. The ballet was pretty, and the grouping rather clever, 
but, oh ! that idiotic pas-setil ! What beauty people can di** 
cem in a woman standing on the point of her toe, while every 
muscle of the leg supporting it is swelled almost to bursting 
point, and then pirouetting about like a humming-top, I can't 
imagine ! " 

" Joan," said Mrs. Carr, " I do hope you're not developing into 
a horrid prude. A year ago you used to enjoy things — now you 
only criticise them. Haven't I told you, over and over again, 
that you must take life as it is, and enjoy it as you can ? " 

" But if you can't ? " said Joan, somewhat sadly. 

" Then there must be something wrong, either with your liver 
or — your heart ! " said Mrs. Carr. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. CARR IS ALMOST SELF-FORGETFUL. 

Mrs. Carr let herself in with a latch-key, and turned into the 
dining-room. 
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The small, oval table was laid out with fruit and sandwiches and 
cakes, and a small spirit-stand held a silver kettle, to which she 
applied a match. 

" I'd rather have tea than anything else> it's so refreshing," she 
said, " Will you have the same, Joan, or do you prefer claret 
and seltzer ? What's the time ? " 

'* It's half-past twelve, and I'll have some tea also," said Joan^ 
removing her hat and the light cape she had worn. 

Mrs. Carr threw her wraps on the couch, and theft drew a chair 
up to the table and helped herself to a sandwich. 

" I had so little dinner," she said ; " I declare I am quite 
hungry." 

The light from the shaded lamp fell on her handsome face, 
her frank eyes, the content and enjoyment of her whole expres-i 
sion. Joan looked at her with the wonder and admiration that 
she had always felt for one to whom the responsibilities and 
troubles of existence represented so little. 

" I've enjoyed myself immensely," continued Mrs. Carr, 
watching the little steady flame as it burnt underneath the kettle. 
" It's ages since I have been to a hall. They've improved the 
performances immensely." 

** They must have needed it badly if this was an improve- 
ment," said Joan sarcastically. 

" Take a peach, or some grapes, and don't be disagreeable," 
laughed her aunt. ^ I wish I had had you earlier in the season. 
To-morrow's our last day, and it's a Sunday. I suppose there'll 
be no one at the parade now worth looking at" 

Joan peeled a peach, and smiled enigmatically. 

" You will go, I suppose," she said, " and Lady Kate ? " 

" More sarcasm. Of course, I mean the best people. Lady 
Kate and I are a long way removed from that. How I've 
worked and laboured to get into a good set, and how impossible 
it is — without money ! " 

" It is not a very lofty ambition. Aunt Bet," said the girl. " I 
would rather have done something by which the world was 
ennobled or improved, than starred in its firmament of fashion." 

" That is a very beautiful sentiment, my darling," said Mrs. 
Carr ; " but the sad truth is that society doesn't care about 
being ennobled or improved. It is quite content with its own 
proficiency. It has sufficient moral courage not to be ashamed 
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of any sin, unless it's found out, and to be shocked at any virtue 
that has only poverty to cover it." 

" Lady Kate again/' murmured Joan. 

" No. I believe it was original ; at least it was very spon- 
taneous, and that's almost the same. After all, who is 
original?" She rose and poured some of the now boiling 
water into the little silver teapot and measured out some of 
her rare Souchong from a quaint, old, George IV. tea-caddy. 
^'Everything has been said and done that can possibly be said 
or done. I believe Solomon's reign had a monopoly of all the 
good things. All that is left for poor modernity is to dress up 
the old marionettes in new clothes, and set them dancing to a 
larger orchestra than that of sackbut and psaltery and 
dulcimer." 

" Aunt Bet," said the girl, eagerly, " you don't really mean 
half you say. It sounds clever and worldly and all that» 
but you're not heartless, and you'll never make me believe that 
the world has turned you into a soulless, calculating machine 
like those dreadful society women I have met during this past 
fortnight." 

Mrs. Carr stooped her handsome head over the little kettle, 
and filled up the teapot. 

" Joan," she said, " you're not of the material to make a social 
success. I had hoped you would be." 

"Why? "asked Joan. 

Mrs. Carr looked at her thoughtfully. 

" When a woman's popularity is on the wane," she said, " she 
often bolsters it up by introducing a new attraction. I was think- 
ing of next season." 

" Aunt Bet," said the girl, " will you tell me what has given you 
this craze for society? It seems to me that you have developed 
a new character along with a new passion." 

Mrs. Carr laughed softly. Then she poured out the tea into 
two Worcester cups, and creamed and sugared it with special 
care. 

" Let us be confidential," she said, handing Joan her cup, and 
drawing her own special low chair up beside the table. ''It is 
just like a scene at the St. James's where the ' Woman with a 
Past * feels irresistibly compelled to relate her history and give 
vent to the morbid idiosyncrasies of her nature. Look upon 
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me, Joan, as the ' Woman/ and I. will confide to you how I won 
my way into society." 

She sipped her tea with an enjoyment born of its own excel- 
lence, and her appreciation of effects. 

" It is not easy/' she began, " to conquer certain little pre- 
judices of the world in general. You must be very clever, very 
rich, or very shocking to win its notice. Of course, approval 
doesn't count ; once it does notice you, you're all right. It will 
always supply you with a history to suit your position, if you 
take it the right way. When I married Mr. Carr I had no 
ambition whatever. That feeling came later, when I saw that 
my grocer's daughter had come over to England and married 
into the aristocracy, and knew for a fact that Fat Mahony, who 
kept a public house in Dublin (now dignified into an hotel), had 
sent, his daughters to India, and retired from business. They 
both married army men. Mr. Carr was not ambitious, but then 
he had tHe gout, and was twenty years older than myself. 
When Providence saw fit to take him to a better world, and I 
had designed his tombstone and composed his epitaph, I found 
I had grown tired of Ireland, and began to calculate my income. 
I found I could live in London quite as economically as I 
cared to do in Dublin, and a judicious use of the Vice-regal 
Lodge helped to place me on a certain footing. If I had been 
an American, things would have been easier. A past that can 
be traced back to an unsavoury den in the * Bowery,' or a silver 
mine in Nevada, or a music hall in 'Frisco, possesses wonderful 
attractions for society if its present is only well gilded and 
unscrupulous. However, I couldn't present such sacrifices as a 
burnt offering on the altar of popularity, so I had to try some- 
thing else. Will you have another cup?" she added suddenly. 

Joan handed her empty teacup in silence. She was wondering 
how much of this was acting, how much true ? 

However, Mrs. Carr was enjoying the situation immensely. 
She almost regretted that her audience was so limited, and her 
face took an expression of chastened sorrow, and her voice a 
deeper note of tragedy as she went on. 

^ To the man who is ambitious nothing counts as an obstacle. 
To a woman who covets success, nothing is too insignificant to 
be utilised. A certain popular humorist has told us that the 
first step, towards honours in the admiralty was the ofHce boy's 
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perseverance in polishing door handles. I didn^t exactly polish 
door handles, but I polished — wits. I made people think they 
were clever and brilliant, and I always kept them amused. At 
dinner parties especially I laid myself out to conquer. It is the 
one function that is doomed if it is dull. It was terribly hard 
work. I have often lain awake a whole night planning a trap 
for a good story that seemed led up to quite naturally, and 
inventing epigrams that would make my neighbours oblivious of 
the entries and indifferent to the charms of venison, or grouse. 
After a while, few dinner parties, in a certain set, of course, 
were considered complete without me. One afternoon I had 
been taken to an At Home — a man's At Home. You look 
surprised. Oh, I assure you they are not uncommon events in 
London society within the last ten years. This special one was 
given by a well-known man, who, in a way, was quite a celebrity. 
He did a great many things, artistic things, in a dilettante 
fashion, and was supposed to have done many others, not 
artistic — indeed, quite commonplace and discreditable — in a 
very orthodox fashion. He painted a little, and hung his 
sketches — at least he called them his — about his rooms. Once 
in half-a-dozen years he would write a novel, and the praise of 
society journals secured it society readers. He sang a little, 
too, in a cultivated and feeble voice, and passionately intense 
manner. He expressed himself with so much authority on 
matters of art and literature, that even people very much better 
informed than himself had no chance of sa}dng anything in his 
company. He was perpetually surrounded by an admiring 
coterie of feeble-brained and feeble-looking youths, and rich, 
elderly men, who chanted his praises, and acted as chorus to his 
remarks. In a word, it was a new world to me, and I was 
intensely interested iii studying it. In the course of the after- 
noon I found myself seated by a dowdily-dressed old lady with 
a clever face, and an excessively unbecoming bonnet I made 
some remarks to her which appeared to amuse her immensely. 
We discussed modem men and manners, and the general blind- 
ness of the world at large, for the space of half an hour, and 
got on amazingly well I found out before I left that she was 
the Marchioness of Beauley, and a very celebrated person 
indeed, though somewhat eccentric in her tastes. Before we 
parted, she had named her * day,' and begged me to call. I let 
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it pass, being too wise to recall myself to anyone's memory in a 
hurry. The next week I found her card in my hall. After 
that, everything was plain sailing. When Lady Beauley 
approved, it must be all right, and titles were scattered into my 
card-tray, and coroneted carriages waited at my door. Next 
season I was in Wilton Street, and spending a great deal 
more money than I could well afford. I learnt a few secrets, 
and utilised my knowledge discreetly. I never said an ill- 
natured thing when a pleasant-sounding one served my purpose. 
I got a reputation for wit very easily among people who were 
too bored, or too stupid, or too rich to be amusing. Very few 
English people can talk well. It is a gift they don't get from 
nature, and can't acquire by art. 

• Men began to talk about me at the clubs, and women in 
their drawing-rooms. I dressed well, and was seen everywhere 
where there was a crowd. There are as many ' sets ' in society 
as there are layers in puff paste, I was not too ambitious, and 
variety pleased me more than exclusiveness. I have tried 
several of the * layers.' Some were as brittle and unsubstantial 
as the paste they resembled. Still, my success was undoubted, 
and more easily achieved than I had anticipated." 

** And now ? " asked Joan, quietly. 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

** Well, «^«/," she said, "I'm in a bit of a fix. I've outrun 
the constable at last, and must really consider ways and means 
for the future. Society is* very charming, but its charms are 
expensive ; and when it finds you have only conquered it by 
audacity, and not dollar^, it has no hesitation about turning its 
back on you." 

** And you have gone through all this wear and tear of mind 
and body, only to win such a result at last ? " said Joan. 

•* Oh, it will be all right," said Mrs. Carr. " Something is sure 
to turrt up. I'll go into retreat, as the Ritualists say, and 
economise for a few nionths. Besides, one can always borrow. 
I've never done it yet, because nothing frightens men off like 
asking them to lend you money without an equivalent I some- 
times thiiik, if - the worst comes to the worst, that I'll mahy 
agsdn. -Ai) old man/with a good income, would suit me very 
well." 

Joan's fair young face flushed hotly. 
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" In all this," she said, " I don't seem to recognise you — ^your 
real self— at all ; not the frank, generous, clean -souled Aunt Bet 
I have idealized so long, have loved so dearly." 

Mrs. Carr rose, and pushed aside the chair with a sudden 
impatience. 

" You irritate me, child, when you talk like that ! " she said. 
^' For Heaven's sake, don't idealize any man or woman 1 I did 
it once " She paused. 

Through the open window a long, wavering line of moon- 
light fell across the floor and played with the gathering shadows. 
The circle of light in which they stood grew dim as the lamp- 
light waned. The scent of the flowers on the table mingled 
with the fragrance of the tea. Again the thought crossed Mrs. 
Carr that there was something scenic and theatrical about the 
scene, and again that odd desire to pour out feeling into words 
seized her. 

It is this slavery to emotion that makes women unsafe con- 
fidants. 

** Yes," she went on, hurriedly, " I did it once, Joan. If it 
would help you, warn you, almost I feel tempted to tell you of 
that early folly." 

Joan looked at her wonderingly. 

** I should like to hear," she said. " Your voice has grown 
natural at last Is this your real self now ? " 

*' My real self is buried in the grave of that folly I spoke of. 
You have never known it, Joan. No one has ever known it 
but—" 

" One man ? " questioned Joan, softly. 

The lamp flickered unsteadily, and then they stood in sudden 
darkness, with only that wavering line of moonlight playing 
across the floor. 

** What am I saying ? What are we doing ? " exclaimed Mrs. 
Carr suddenly. " It is Sunday morning already ! Come, Joan, 
we have talked enough. Let us go to bed." 

" Are you not going to finish that story ? " 

«No!" 

She spoke sharply and decisively, and struck a match and lit 
the candles left on the adjacent sideboard. Then she crossed 
to the window, and shut and fastened it, and drew the blind 
down with nervous haste. 
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** I hate to see the moonlight' creeping in like that," she ex- 
claimed. " There's something ghostly and uncanny about it." 

Joan looked at her, puzzled and half pained by this sudden 
withdrawal of confidence. It struck her then that the Mrs. Carr 
that society knew was a somewhat different person from the 
Mrs. Carr who had shut out the moonlight as if it were a foe she 

hated and feared. 

4 

CHAPTER X. 

THE CHURCH VERSUS THE WORLD. 

Joan slept badly that night. 

She was perplexed by her aunt's strange admissions, and that 
half- veiled mystery at which she had been allowed to glance. 

The * Woman with a Past " theory appeared utterly unsuited 
to any conception of Mrs. Carr. Sorrow and suffering seemed 
alike to have passed her by. 

Emotional she had always been, but " tear and smile '^ were 
in close fellowship with any passing grief, and emotion is, after 
all, very characteristic of her race and sex. Her life had always 
seemed, in Joan's memory, a boisterous, vivacious, turbulent sort 
of existence. A thing of many changes and many friendships, but 
it had never worn a mourning aspect for any person or event, or 
hinted 'at any hidden trouble that romance might have coloured, 
and girlhood excused. 

That sudden drawing aside of the curtain had excited the 
girl's curiosity immensely, and had given her the key to an 
utterly unsuspected mystery. She wondered if that arrested 
confidence would ever be renewed ; if she should ever hear the 
story hinted at in those brief words : " My real self is buried 
in the grave of that folly I spoke of. No one ever has known 
it!" 

Was that true ? Had no one ever really known the real self 
that was so popular, and seemed so well known ? 

It was very perplexing and very uncomfortable, and Joan's 
sleep was haunted during its brief unrest by visions of skeletons 
opening cupboards and rattling keys, and generally behaving in 
an unorthodox and melodramatic fashion, worthy only of the 
dreams of Eugene Aram. 

It occurred to her once that Mrs. Carr might have been 
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romancing for her own amusement, and also a littie because of 
her love for "scenic effects." The whole thing had been so 
strange^ so abrupt, so unlike any previous memory of confidence 
that it was no wonder she was perplexed. 

Towards morning she fell asleep, and was only awakened by 
the sound of many church bells, calling the attention of devout 
communicants to the importance of Early Celebration. 

She remembered, with some degree of pleasure, that it would 
be her last Sunday in town for several months, and rose and 
dressed and went into the sunny morning-room with a little 
pleasurable anticipsition. 

Mrs. Carr bustled in a few moments afterwards. . Neither her 
face nor manner beitrayed the least memory of the little scene 
the previous evening. 

- She was full of details of packing and the fitting-in of trains, 
and the arrival of a particularly smart traveUing gown whldi 
had befen sent home the night before. 

" I do like a wontan to look smart and trim when she starts 
or arrives,^ she said, as she helped Joan to some omelette. 
*' Thank Heaven! the French have shamed Englishwomen out 
bf that habit of keeping their old, shabby gowns for travelling. 
A dozen years ago we were a living disgrace. No wonder we 
were laughed at all over the Continent ' To this day a badly- 
dressed woman, or one with an abnormally huge 'bun,' is popu- 
larly supposed to be English. A Nice paper last winter remarked 
that whenever an untidy head or a very hideous hat were seen 
they Were put doWh immediately as * VAnglaise' It is the same 
at Boulogne, or Paris, or Trouville. We seem to send our worst 
specimens abroad, whatever we do with our best" 

'."I 'think," said Jdan, *'that Englishwomen have not the 
coquettish instinct of the French. It is not so much the dress, 
as the way it is put on, that distinguishes a French person. 
Hats and bonnets ako. An English girl fixes her hat on as 
securely as if it were a covering instead of merely a frame- 
work for her face.'? * 

" And n6t one in fifty knows how to arrange a veil," said Mrs. 
Carr. "It is either pulled so tightly over the nose that it 
makes smiling an injudicious experiment, and a cold fatal, or flies 
wildly about like a signal of distress. But the one great reason, 
I^fancyj why Englishwomen are so devoid of style, and have 
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degenerated into mere copyists, is that the men don't interest 
themselves in the matter. A Frenchman of any class wouldn't 
walk out with his wife, or daughter or sweetheart, if she were not 
in a suitable toilette. An Englishman never knows what his 
womankind have on, except that it's something black, or white, 
or red, as the case may be. He has no subtle instinct for colour 
or suitability, no perception of nuances, no appreciation of 
effect, unless it is very outr^ or unsuitable.*' 

" Captain Talbot, for instance," said Joan, smiling. 

^ Oh — he ! " Mrs. Carr shrugged her shapely shoulders. ** I 
gave him up long ago as hopeless. I believe he does know 
black from white, but it's impossible to make him understand 
that there is a difference between a bonnet and a hat. He re- 
minds me of a man who was told that sisters generally dressed 
alike, and whenever he saw two women in the same coloured 
gowns would insist that they were sisters. He mixed up some 
very odd relationships in his time." 

"What church are you going to? " asked Joan presently. 

" Oh, St. Athanasius's, of course ! That is the only one any 
person with self-respect could be seen at now. You'll find most 
of our friends of yesterday there, multiplied by a few of the 
" ultra smarts," who think that postures mean devotion, and a 
fashionable preacher religion. Our world is a beautiful satire on 
Christianity, Joan." 

"It is a satire on most things good and simple," said the 
girl, sadly, as she rose from the table. " Do you feed Dickie on 
Sunday, Aunt Bet," she asked suddenly ; " or would it be sacri- 
legious ? " 

" Oh, I have no prejudices," said Mrs. Carr, briskly. " Come 
into my room when you've done, and I'll show you my travelling 
gown before I put on my bonnet" 

The girl went over to the window and threw the crumbs out 
to Dickie and his friends, who saw no more reason for objecting 
to food because Church bells were sounding than did their 
more enlightened human benefactors. 

The sun was warm, though veiled by soft grey clouds, and the 
peace and silence in the usually noisy street struck her as 
strangely pleasant She lingered there so long that there was 
only time to put on her hat before starting for the ultra-ritualistic 
edifice, which represented old-fashioned doctrines in a fashion- 
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able and highly emotional form^ such as appealed to the tastes, 
if it did not benefit the souls of fin-de^siicle Christians. As the 
vestments were very gorgeous, the priests very numerous and the 
music very Romanesque, and the service utterly unlike what had 
originally been intended by its compilers, the worshippers were 
greatly edified, and turned out afterwards in rustling and highly 
decorative throngs to carry their useless prayer books and 
spiritual feelings to church parade. 

The offertory bag represented any sense of moral penitence 
for the sins and shortcomings of the week, and they went forth 
cheered and refreshed to hear the latest scandal, and repeat the 
latest canard^ and criticise the dernier cri in bonnets, and abuse 
their dressmakers, and make appointments for Goodwood and 
Cowes with that delightful sense of " duty done " that is at once 
so distinctive and admirable of Christian society. 

They had washed the outside of all their cups and platters 
for a week to come. The process had been public, and there- 
fore efficient for all moral purposes. With the inside of the re- 
ceptacles no one had anything to do. If a few dregs remained 
behind, or a stain or two lingered persistently at the bottom, 
they were not required to be shown to the general gaze. The 
world is lenient to rich sinners, and the Church follows its 
example. It is quite content with outward observances, and 
never puts too great pressure on its children. It has spared the 
rod so often in consideration of after benefits, that it is little 
marvel if the spoiled child mocks at its feeble attempts at 
authority, and despises its advice in later years. 

Mrs. Carr and Joan turned into the Park, and then walked 
slowly under the trees to that one spot which Society had de- 
clared to be the only place where it could show itself on the 
Seventh Day, and had sanctified by a season of Sunday gowns, 
fresh from the incense of a fashionable service. 
: It might have occurred to the ordinary mundane mind of an 
unfashionable person that there was not much novelty in see- 
ing the same faces that had appeared at every social gathering 
of the season ; in chattering the same senseless small talk, and 
whispering the same licensed scandals, and boring each other 
with the same vapid compliments. But the mind of Society is 
not ordinary — very much the reverse — and its views of enjoy- 
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ment are altogether too fearful and wonderful for the compre- 
hension of human beings who are not smart, not intolerably rich, 
and have only common, useful, every-day red blood in their 
veins, instead of that cerulean-tinted fluid which distinguishes a 
limited aristocracy. 

So though they all had seen each other yesterday, and would 
see each other again to-morrow and many following "to- 
morrows," they expressed general delight at the meeting, and 
gave invitations for lunch, and admired each other's pet dogs, 
and agreed that town was getting unbearable. 

Mrs. Can* knew so many people, and seemed so much in re- 
quest, that it did not surprise Joan to find herself going to lunch 
with the Marchioness of Beauley instead of returning to the 
flat in Sloane Street. 

She had met that lady once or twice, but had not as yet been 
invited to her house, which was in Rutland Gate. Mrs. Carr's 
description of Lady Beauley as a dowdily-dressed person; with a 
clever face and somewhat eccentric tastes, was a very correct 
one. She was usually one of the worst^dressed women in 
society, and as much attached to black as Her Majesty herself. 
But she could trace back her descent from the Conquest in a 
clear, unbroken line, and had a place of historical interest in 
Buckinghamshire, to which only the very best people were ever 
invited. 

Perhaps it was to make up for the exclusiveness of her house 
parties that Lady Beauley unbent so freely when in town, and 
lavished invitations on any class that could amuse or entertain 
her. 

She hated dulness, and though she had to make many sacrifices 
to the proprieties, she managed to amuse herself in a fashion 
that made her prim and unmarried daughter, the Lady Christiana, 
shudder with horror. 

The Lady Christiana was the eldest of three daughters, and 
having seen her two younger sisters married and well established, 
had taken up severe views of life, and developed a tendency to- 
wards missionaries and missions and other good and useful works, 
which amply occupied her time, and relieved her mother of her 
society. 

Joan found her in the drawing-room when Mrs. Carr and her- 
self were announced, and was greeted with that sour glance of 
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disapprobation which t:onfirmed old maidenhood feds bound to 
bestow on its younj[er and more favoured sisters. Lady 
Christiana summed up the beautiful Irish girl as ^ worldly," and 
then gave her attention to a meek and bald-headed curate who 
officiated at the church she patronised, which was " low " in its 
ritual, and unfashionable in its neighbourhood. 

There were about half'^a-dozen people in the room, which was 
huge and ugly, and furnished by an upholsterer's taste, to all ap- 
pearance. 

Lady Beauley came in without her bonnet, and with her grey 
hair plainly braided and surmounted by a cap modelled on 
the plan of Mrs. Gladstone's, of whom she was an ardent 
admirer. 

Then they all went down to luncheon in the great, dreary din- 
ing-room, where everything was in a massive and past century 
style. The meal itself was well appointed and unpretentious. 
Almost every dish was cold, to suit the prejudices of Lady 
Christiana, who always insisted on as many of the servants go- 
ing to church as could possibly be spared, and had sittings for 
them at St Boniface's, where they were under her own eye, and 
obliged to give account of absence or inattention, or a frivolous 
tendency towards becoming bonnets and the proximity of foot- 
men. Lady Christiana was one of those excessively good and 
pious people who make life generally uncomfortable for every- 
one who has anything to do with them. No one liked her, but 
everyone was in awe of her and her temper, which was less 
Christian-like than her principles. She could make things so ex- 
cessively unpleasant at home, that her mother always felt thank" 
ful when her scruples prevented her appearing at purely worldly 
entertainments, or she would take herself off on long visits to 
church dignitaries, at whose country houses she was a welcome 
guest. 

Joan sat quietly observant at luncheon, saying very little, 
though nothing escaped the notice of her brilliant' eyes. Mrs. 
Carr, undeterred even by the severe glances of Lady Christiana, 
chattered fluently and smoothly as was her wont, and as she sat 
next to an English judge of the Probate and Divorce Court, who 
was a very clever and very caustic personage indeed, she enjoyed 
herself amazingly. She secured several " tips " as to forthcoming 
cases before the legal dignitary was aware of his self-betrayal, 
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and kept him so amused and so delighted that he forgave the 
poorness of the sherry, and the omission of olives. 

"And what do you think of your brief glimpse of London life ? " 
asked Lady Beauley of Joan, who sat beside her. " It is your 
first, is it not?" 

" Yes," said the girl, glancing up from the mayonnaist on her 
plate. ** I seem to have done a great deal, and seen a great deal> 
and — missed a great deal." 

"Ah," said Lady Beauley, " that cuts both ways. But 111 only 
take it that you came on the scene at the tag end of the season. 
I am sorry I did not know you sooner. And you are really 
going away to-morrow ? " 

" Yes ; and I am ungrateful enough to be glad. I love the 
country." 

" So do I — when I'm not in it," observed Lady Beauley. " If it 
didn't almost always rain, and if there were a little more variety 
about the scenery, and if one's gardeners would not send all one's 
best fruit to London, and insist on making one's flower bed3 into 
geometrical problems, and if there weren't so many cows, and 
one wasn't bothered about politics and Sunday schools and 
poorhouses, and obliged to walk to church by way of ex- 
ample — really, the country would be quite delightful ! " 

Joan laughed irresistibly. 

" Our ideas of country life differ considerably, Lady Beauley," 
she said. " I love it for its freedom and unrestraint, its freshness 
and beauty. I love to get up at dawn and see the sun rise over 
the hills, and hear the first songs of the bhrds ; to go down to the 
sea and swim ; to take a boat and sail lax out from land, and be 
alone with the gulls and waves. I " 

She stopped abruptly. Lady Beauley's keen eyes were fixed on 
her face with some wonder and a good deal of amusement 

• " You like all these things," she said, "and you are Mrs. Carr's 
niece. Why, she is a mondaine to her finger tips. How do you 
get on?" 

" Admirably," said Joan, with a quiet smile. " The Irish na- 
ture is a many-sided one, you know. Lady Beauley." 

She nodded. 

" I know ; and a very charming one, too. It has the capacity 
for enjoying life, and contrasts don't alarm it" 

She looked across at Mrs. Carr, who was assuring the judge 
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that there wasn't the least bit of truth in a certain petite histoire 
that had lately come to the ears of society, and in which several 
great names were implicated in a perfectly indiscreet fashion. 

*' I never knew anyone like her/* went on Lady Beauley, her 
still bright eyes twinkling merrily over many memories of Mrs. 
Cam " She never seems tired, or wearied, or out of temper. 
She is the most good-natured woman in the world, and the 
best company. She gets on with everyone. It is marvellous. It 
is genius in a way. She never makes an enemy, even in society 
where everyone is more or less antagonistic. She always looks 
perfectly content and perfectly happy. To be with her is like 
having a bath of sunshine while drinking a bottle of champagne." 

" Yes, she is very entertaining," said Joan, remembering that 
history of the previous night, and the use to which Lady 
Beauley herself had been put, and of which she seemed utterly 
unconscious. 

*' Never a care in the world — nothing to trouble her — rich — 
free— ^independent ! " murmured the marchioness, enviously, with 
a glance at her own "thorn in the flesh," who was advising the 
curate of many shortcomings in his doctrines, and pouring into 
his ears the rigorous views of her own special religion which had 
entirely eliminated such trifles as forbearance and compassion, 
and kept its self-alloyed charity for its own purposes. 

" Lady Christiana does a great deal of good, does she not ? " 
inquired Joan, following the glance, and x^lM^mg pdtisserie at the 
same moment 

"I believe so," said Lady Christiana's mother, somewhat grimly. 
" She is much interested in Church work and foreign 
missions." 

" I often wonder why we set so much store on foreign missions," 
said Joan. "A few home ones might be carried out with advan- 
tage. Some of the lower classes in England are the most brutal- 
ised savages in creation. Their faces, language and appearance 
are a living discredit, and their actions make newspapers loath- 
some reading." 

"Especially Sunday newspapers," chuckled Lady Beauley. 
** They seem to skim the cream of the slums for the delectation 
of Seventh-Day readers. The police news reporters must have 
their hands full to supply them. I think, however," she added, 
as she put down her glass, •• that our home missionaries wouldn't 
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find it quite so easy a task to make converts in the slums, and 
alleys as they do in foreign lands. You can't ram Christianity 
down the throats of English savages as you can down the gullets of 
benighted infidels. The former. have an awkward knack of ask- 
ing questions, and comparing theory with practices. It is not 
pleasant for the zealous missionary." 

''Are you speaking about missionaries?" inquired Lady 
Christiana, suddenly. 

She had caught the last word, and her ears were pricked as are 
the ears of the war horse at sound of trumpet-call. 

Lady Beauley cast a hurried glance around, and collecting 
eyes by sheer force of the desperate situation into which she had 
drifted, rose from the table and swept them all away in her train 
to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SUNDRY VIRTUES AND VICES. 

" Do stay for half an hour's chat," said Lady Beauley to Mrs. 
Carr as she turned from " speeding parting guests." Joan and 
her aunt were the last, and had risen to make their adieux in 
their turn . " It will be ages before I see you again," went on 
the marchioness, " and I haven't had a word alone with you yet." 
Mrs. Carr seated herself again. She liked Lady Beauley, 
who had been very useful to her ; besides, Mrs. Carr's. golden 
rule of popularity was to be pleasant to everyone, and always 
sacrifice herself in small matters. To seem to enjoy any person's 
society, and smile unweariedly during their entertainments is to 
pay them a high compliment of appreciation. Hostesses like 
smiles, and to see everyone good-tempered and amused is to feel 
a pleasant glow of satisfaction with yourself . as entertainer. 
Social life is a series of equivalents. Some pay in one coin, 
some in another. Mrs. Carr's coinage had been the compliment 
of enjoying every social function to which she was invited, and 
the bringing of her bright smiles and her high spirits perpetually 
before the givers of such functions. It has been wisely remarked 
that to find everyone acceptable to you is to make yourself 
acceptable to eveiyone. Mrs. Carr had approved of that philo- 
sophy sufficiently to copy it. To her nothing was little, and no 
one was unimportant. She remembered the future sufficiently to 
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lay up an account to her credit, and was as gay and as gracious 
to the small fry who came in her way, as to the larger fish 
for whom she had angled. 

" It is very good of you to say that, dear Lady Beauley," she 
said, as she took the big, cushioned chair to which her hostess 
pointed, and ran over in rapid review the various topics likely to 
amuse that lady. "One likes to be missed, even for a few 
months." 

•* Oh ! one can't help missing you^^ remarked Lady Beaiiley. 
** I envy you your spirits. How do you manage to enjoy 
everything so ! I wish I could. By the way, have you heard 
that that little affaire is off between Lady Golightly and Archie 
Vassilis ? Romance and money market, I always called them. 
I thought it couldn't last." 

Mrs. Carr gave a rapid glance at Joan, but she was looking 
out at the Park, and did not seem to hear. 

" Is it really ? " she said. " I thought she would never let him 
go, she was so desperately jealous." 

*' A woman's a fool to show a man she cares for him, especi- 
ally in public," said Lady Beauley. 

" I thought it was all up with her when I saw her cross the 
room and arrange his tie before her husband's very nose. Of 
course he couldn't stand that — an actor, too." 

" But such an actor," said Mrs. Carr. " A genius and an artist 
if ever there was one on the stage ; and so adorably handsome.'^ 

** Well, it's over at last. They had a fearful row — ^husband 
insulted him at the club, I believe. Now Lady Golightly has 
gone to Switzerland for change of air, and Sir Mark to look 
after some mines in Africa. Very bad form to make a scandal 
like that" 

" And after trying so hard to get into society," observed Mrs . 
Carr, with sympathy. 

** Yes ; she was a clever woman, and finance did a good deaJ 
for her. Besides, she had a brazen soul, and never knew when 
she received a snub. It was a pity she lost her head over 
Vassilis." 

"And she had a tbwer of strength in her husband. He 
never seemed to see how she carried on, or to object to ft 
either." 

" Ah ! they arrange these things better in France," said Lady 
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Beauley. " Englishwomen have so little tact. They are so used 
to being considered cold, that when they do lose their hearts they 
lose their heads also, and in the pride of succumbing to a real 
grande passion^ invite all die world to look on at its progress 
and their own downfall. They are perfect ostriches in the' way 
of hiding their own heads, and fancying no one sees them. It 
is so unwise. After all, respectability is so easy and so safe, there 
is no excuse for anyone making a scandal." 

" Perhaps," said Mrs. Carr, ** the novelty of finding one really 
does possess a heart is an excuse for displaying its weakn^ess. It 
must come as a surprise to many women." 

" I don't know what doctors are about," went on L^dy Beauley. 
*• They ought to be able to regulate our hearts as well as our 
livers. Why shouldn't there be medicines and diet for the 
emotional side of the system, just as there are for the physical ? *' 

" So there are I " laughed Mrs. Carr. " But we make them up 
for ourselves, and dispense them on the principle of ' a hair of 
the dog that bit us.'" 

Lady Beaule/s eyes turned to Joan's absorbed face. 

'* A charge ? " she asked, meaningly. 

A faint wave of colour swept over Mrs. Carr's cheek. 

" No," she said. " I have no special responsibility. Wc are 
the best of friends and companions." 

" She is very handsome. You ought to marry her well," said 
the marchioness in a low voice. 

"Oh! I have not thought about that," said Mrs. Carr, with 
the candour of unveracity. " She is very unlike most girls — ^has 
strong opinions — and prejudices." 

" She told me she adored the country." 

" So she does. I said she was unlike most girls." 

" You should have brought her out earlier in the season. The 
young Marquis of Crewe is a great friend of mine. I would 
have introduced them. He adores everything Irish, and yovL 
know how rich he is ! Just attained his majority." 

" Society marriages are generally unhappy," said Mrs. Carr. 
** I have no ambition for Joan in that way. I suppose you won't 
believe me, but it is really true. You see^ this is no case of 
noblesse oblige. She can please herself, and I am very sure she 
will." 

"But how dangerous!" exclaimed Lady Beauley, who had 
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married her own daughters on true society principles, and would 
have niarried off other people's also for them, if they had 
allqwed it. 

She believed thoroughly in the rules and obligations of the 
matrimonial market> by which the fair virgins of society are 
bought and sold as shamelessly as the wares of Bilingsgaie. 

It was almost a shock to find that Mrs. Carr did not share the 
same opinion. But then she told herself that lady had never 
possessed three plain, unamiable daughters with small jointures 
and a great deal of blue blood in their veins. 

" How very dangerous ! " she went on, " Young girls are 
quite unfit to decide for themselves about a suitable marriage. 
They fall in love with a handsome face or a flattering tongue, 
and believe that all life is to consist of relays of moonlight and 
kisses served to order, or inclination. They wake from romance 
to reality and find that a husband is a very different being to a 
lover — that he can swear as well as whisper vows, that his smiles 
are for anyone out of his house rather than in it That he is 
always grumbling about the food or the bills, or the noise of the 
children, and that moonlight and kisses had better be relegated 
to the background of their own memory. Oh, my dear, you 
surely would never be so unwise as to let a. girl, in whom you 
had any interest, choose a husband for herself ! " 

Mrs. Carr laughed softly. 

''Joan has no illusions," she said. " I am not afraid of her 
choosing unwisely, and though romance is a bad beginning for 
married life, society shows us daily that it is a worse ending. 
What your own husband does not give you, some other man 
may. It is more dangerous to discover conjugal virtues in other 
women's husbands, than to miss them in one's own." 

" Ah, I am a practical person," said the marchioness ; ." I 
speak of men as I have found them ; and a precious bad lot they 
are,, my dear, between ourselves." 

Joan glanced back into the room at last. She had grown 
tired of watching the 'bus traffic winding towards Piccadilly, 
and the loungers in the Park, and the gaudily-frocked children 
making holiday pn the grass, what time their parents lay about 
under the trees, or talked of shop profits and neighbourly mis- 
fortunes, with an eye on " Martha Jane," or " Billy," or " Bob," as. 
the case might be. 
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"Come here, my dear," said the marchioness. "Your aunt 
and I are wicked, worldly people, and have been discussing the 
sins of our neighbours with the additional zest of Sunday 
virtue. If my daughter were here I should not have dared to 
do it She keeps me in severe order. I suppose she has gone 
to afternoon service as she has not returned to the room. I 
hope I shall see a great deal of you next season. I am really 
quite sorry you did not come up in May ; but doubtless you will 
enjoy London more next year when you have grown tired of 
country dulness," 

** Oh, we shall have plenty of fun where we are going," said 
Mrs. Cam ** I hear there is quite decent society to be found, 
and Joan and I are never dull together." 

She looked fondly at the girl, and for a moment Lady Beaule/s 
sharp glance scrutinised the two handsome faces critically and 
half enviously. 

"They really seem fond of each other," she thought, "and 
they are both so handsome, and one is just at the age to remind 
the other of what she was . . . and what she has lost It is 
really very surprising." 

She dropped her long-handled glasses, and rang for some 
tea, and insisted on the two Irishwomen remaining to have 
some also. 

" There will be a host of curates, or missionaries, or some 
such people in presently," she said, "and I shall feel so out 
of it. The only religion that interests me is the religion of the 
Future." 

* And what is that ?" asked Joan. 

" It has not yet been decided, my dear, which makes it so 
interesting to discuss even if one learns nothing. It seems to be 
a mixture of -/Esthetic Evolution, and Theosophic Buddhism." 

•*It has been evolved from the past," observed Mrs. Carr, 
" and is to go on evolving in the future. Its results in the present 
have not extended our experience very much, or improved our 
morality very materially." 

" Then what is the use of it ? " asked Joan. 

" Oh, it gives us something to talk about," said Lady Beauley. 
'* And even scandal has limitations. And it gets us acquainted 
with scientific men like Professor Crank, who is always ready to 
show us biological experiments when we go to a meeting at Mr. 

10 
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Arrarat's. He is the great exponent of the new* religion, and 
has written one or two marvellous books about it, which no one 
can understand And he has adepts and dielas, and all sorts of 
delightful black people at his house, and they go about in their 
astral bodies, and leave m)rsterious letters which are supposed 
to come from Thibet, and are messs^es from the masters who 
live there." - 

" It pounds vexy extraordinary," said Joan. " I have read of 
Theosophy, of course, but I didn't know it was an)rthing like 
your description. Lady Beauley." 

''Oh, your aunt and I were at several meetings and dis- 
cussions of the society," said Lady Beauley, pouring- out some 
tea which the footman had just brought in. " We enjoyed it 
very much." 

" Especially the discussions," said Mrs. Carr. " Do you recol- 
lect the funny man, who always upset them all by asking the 
most extraordinary questions, and turning all the theories and 
doctrines into ridicule in the gravest manner possible. I wonder 
what has become of him ? " 

"Turned yogi^ I suppose," said Lady Beauley. "He was 
very anxious to get on a more advanced plane, and went out 
to India a few months ago — Himalayas, I believe. It is 
surprising how much occult knowledge can be gained in the 
Himalayas!" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Carr, gravely, though her eyes were dancing 
with merriment, " and other knowledge too. There is a great 
area for evolving emotions and sensations, and imbibing phi- 
losophy in the mountain districts of India. You cannot limit 
the potentialities of any law — ^human or natural — in such inac- 
cessible regions." 

The marchioness chuckled audibly. 

" You and I, my dear," she said, " are vexy hopeless subjects 
for occult development We are too worldly. Besides, as I told 
that dear Mr. Arrarat, there seemed to me something almost 
improper in the idea of going about in one's linga sJtarira.*' 

" What on earth is that ? " inquired Joan. 

" It is the ethereal duplicate of our real body," said Mrs. 
Carr. " I believe it is far more beautiful, and can be ejected 
into space, and travel about in perfect freedom, and without any 
of the restraints of physical life on the lower plane. You must 
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study the subject, my dear. I have heaps of books, including 
Madam Blavatsky*s Isis^ which I never could read, and any 
amount of pamphlets published by the society for the instruction 
of members.** 

" But you don't seem to have derived much instruction from 
etther the society, or the literature," remarked Joan. 

** No," said Lady Beauley, " we were not of the right prin- 
ciples to evolve or improve ourselves. And although I dote on 
Oriental religions and customs, they are apt to become tiresome, 
if studied too closely. So when the season really commenced, 
I gave up going to the meetings, and used to ask Mr. Arrarat, 
or any new Guru or Chela, who was staying with him, to 
luncheon. They always came, and really, for such wonderful 
beings, ate and drank just like ordinary folk. I think they have 
given up trying to convert me now, but I always send in my 
subscriptions regularly.** 

" It was a very convenient sort of religion,'* observed Mrs. 
Carr ; " you were not obliged to have any sectarian prejudices 
whatever, and it didn't really matter what you did, if only your 
motive for doing it was good. That made things so pleasant, 
because one's motives are always better than one's actions — at 
least mine are." 

** That means a new code of morals, as well as a new religion." 
said Joan. ** No, thank you, no more tea,*^ as Lady Beauley took 
her cup. 

" And we really must be going," exclaimed Mrs. Carr, putting 
down hers and rising from her chair, 'Mt has been delightful, 
but then I always do enjoy a chat with you, Lady Beauley. 
Spare me a thought now and then in my exile, will you ? — and I 
hope we shall see each other next season." 

" And it's positively ' Good-bye ' ? " asked Lady Beauley, 
taking the extended hand. " I am really sorry. As for you, 
my dear," she added, turning to Jdan, " you must come and see 
me whenever you return to town. I promise to make the season 
pleasant for you. The country is all very well, but in London 
one hears the pulse of life beat to the tune of wider and higher 
interests." 

{To be continued.) 

lO* 
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B little Bbout nDanitoba* 

By CUTHBERT MACKENZIE MIALL. 

The horses stood impatiently pawing the snow, and the strings 
of bel!s on their harness jingled fitfully as we climbed into the 
sleigh, and drew the fafs round us. At the word they sprang 
forward willingly. In a minute we had crossed the drifts filling 
the gateway, and the cutter was skimming along the track that 
led to the bush, now showing as a dark line ahead of us. 

It was a bright moonlight nighty and it seemed all the brighter 
because the ground was deeply covered with snow that had lain 
for many a month. It was cold too — cold as only a northern 
climate can be — cold and still. 

We passed into the bush, and merrily did the sleigh-bells ring 
as the horses trotted swiftly through the woods. Now we were 
driving through a cutting in the forest barely wide enough for 
the cutter to pass between the dark, leafless trees standing up 
so tall and straight on either side. Overhead shone a narrow 
strip of moonlit sky, with the black, frozen boughs showing out 
stiff and clear against the light far above us, like a delicate 
fringe of pencil strokes. Now we passed into some little clear- 
ing with the dark shade of the surrounding bush glooming in 
ghost-like contrast to the whiteness of the snow over which we 
were speeding. 

Again the bush closed in, and the track in front and behind 
5hone in a clear white line between the two walls of dark trees, 
through which it had been cut. Now we crossed the path of 
some bush fire that had roared its way through the woods, 
leaving in its wake little else but blackened stumps, and here 
and there a blasted poplar, rearing its weird form and lifeless 
branches to the sky, as though to intensify the desolation of 
the scene. And then once more we plunged into the darkness 
of the woods. 

Mile after mile, in the keen, keen frost, we sped along that 
smooth white track between the trees. But at last the bush 
was left behind, and we were moving rapidly across a stretch of 
prairie. Snow, snow, nothing but snow ; with just two narrow 
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tracks that the numbers of sleighs had beaten out across the 
waste. There was a grandeur in the silent gloom of the woods, 
with the light streak of sky far above, and the white line of 
road stretching away ahead and behind till a turn of the track 
between the trees hid it from sight But here all was a desolate 
waste — nothing but snow ; no sign of man, or life. We were 
alone on that white stretching plain. 

But no ! Away to the left the chilly moonlight shone oh a 
dark grey form standing motionless on a drift of snoij^. With 
his sharp ears forward, his head raised, and his loQg bushy taS 
drooping beUnd, silently the wolf watched us as we passed. 

« And this," I thought, " is Manitoba. This is what they call 
in England, ' Farming in Manitoba.' " 

Six months later, I cantered across the prairie ip search of a 
herd of cattle. The quick hoof made no sound on the close 
green sward, and the rush of air was refreshing after the sultry^ 
faaat of the day. The afternoon sun was shining brightly from . 
the. West, and his rays, more golden now he had sunk from his 
noonday height, gave a beautiful warmth to the landscape. 
How rich were the shades of colour in those clumps of " bush " 
and " bluffs " of trees, how fresh the green of the grass around'! 
them ! And how joyful was the evensong of the countless 
birds that warbled and piped from every .bough. Beyond the 
copses lay a flat, stretching prairie, with here and there a patch* 
of barren, salty ground, and in the distance a huge bog, its^ 
withered moss as yellow as the autumn stubble. 

My eye caught a distant string of coloured specks, and before 
long my broncho had carried me up to the herd. I turned the 
cattle, and drove them towards the old homestead with the 
clump of straw-roofed buildings, and the little white-washed log 
house, gleaming brightly in the sunlight. 

As my horse paced slowly home behind the cattle that were 
vainly switching their tails to drive away the tormenting flies, 
all seemed beautiful to the eye. Blue bells and red lilies 
speckled the more fertile parts of the plain, and wild roses 
thrust their pink petals from every bush. The little yellow 
canaries chirped cheerfully as they flitted from place to place, 
while brilliantly-coloured moths, and large shining dragon-flies 
fluttered through the air. But countless swarms of mosquitoes 
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rose from the? long, luxuriant grass of every little hollow to 
worry .and bite both xnan and beast; and the air between the 
gently rustling trees was thick with fiercely-stinging flies. 

" And this," I thought again, " this is what they call ' Farm-' 
ing in Manitoba.' " 

I vividly remember the first farm that I ever saw in Manitoba, 
and the impression that it gave me. 

It was in the fall of the year, that about four o'clock one 
afternoon I found myself seated in a high, springless waggon, 
being jolted along Main Street, Winnipeg, bound for a settle* 
ment some 35 miles north of the capital. Half-a-mile past 
the track of the Canadian Pacific Railway we turned off the 
graded road, and struck a trail across the prairie. For many 
a mile we trotted along the. smooth black trail, with the flat 
uninteresiting prairie stretching away on either side, like a limitr 
less plain of faded yellow. 

The city grew smaller and smaller behind us, till it looked 
nothing more than a long, dark point on the horizon, spiked with 
the points of some tall church spires, and a haze of dim smoke 
above. Ffom the Arctic North a piercing wind swept across 
the plain, and fresh from the warmth of a sunnier region, I 
felt chilled to the bone. But on we jogged till, at length, we 
$aw ahead of us a great penitentiary standing on a steep hill 
that rose straight out of the prairie with cliff and ravine, like 
an island rock in the ocean. Near here stood a square barn-like 
wooden building — our half-way house. But the sun had set 
before we hurried the horses into a long dark stable, and 
clattered shivering into the hotel. 

In a bare and (except for a few wooden chairs) unfurnished 
room we found a small group of men gathered with pipe and 
cigar, round an iron grating in the floor from which a column 
of heated air was rising, and into which they perseveringly spat. 
We warmed ourselves with something from a glass, discussed 
the price of wheat, and the approach of {winter, and then went 
into supper. 

Two hours later we were rattling along; the hard frozen road, 
and scarcely more interesting than the prairie did it seem. It 
wa$ as flat and bare as ever^ though in places the moonlight 
showed a stretch of yellow stubble, or a tiny white house in the 
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distance. Colder and stifier I became each mile, till at last we 
''struck the settlement" Here the houses were thicker and the 
prairie had been mostly turned into cultivated land. Moreover^ 
a black line of bush had been for some time showing on the left. 

We turned off the travelling road and, crossing a culvert, our 
smoking, tired team drew us slowly up the lane leading to the 
iarm. As we approached I examined with no little interest the 
little log-house that was not only the first I had seen, but was 
destined to be my home for many months. And totally different 
it was to what I had always fancied such a habitation would 
appear. 

Instead of a cosy, rustic little hut nestling among the trees, I 
saw, by the chilly moonlight, an angular white building of the 
hardest outlines, and without a trace of rural beauty. From 
one of the windows (which reminded me most unromantically 
of the painted squares intended to represent light-giving case- 
ments on toy " Dutch farms ") a light was streaming, and, as we 
drew near, I saw a woman standing at the door. In perfect 
silence we took the proffered lantern from her hands, and passed 
on to the stables. 

The horses tended and fed, numbed with cold we made our 
way to the house. As I closed the door behind me, with an 
Englishman's instinct my eye wandered round the kitchen for 
the blazing hearth before which I could warm myself. It was 
a plain square room, whitewashed on the inside as on the out. 
At the table the woman was laying a meal ; in a corner stood 
a cupboard, and a few hard chairs were ranged round the 
room. But the blazing hearth was missing, and in its place 
an iron stove was set in the centre of the floor, like a black 
box without chink or crevice through which a spark could be 
seen. 

My first impression of a Western homestead was disappoint- 
ing; and I believe that it usually is so to an Englishman fresh 
from other lands. In a surprisingly short, time, however, I 
became used to the differences between my new life and my old, 
and as I learned more about the climate and conditions of the 
country, I saw the reasons for many things that at first I had 
wondered at 

Tlie fact is that the vast majority of newcomers to Manitoba 
and the " North West " — whether they be bon&-fide emigrants 
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or chance travellers like myself— have exceedingly erroneous 
ideas about the country and Canadian life, and are quite 
unprepared for what they have to encounter. Nor is this in 
any way surprising when we consider the very scanty sources 
of information within the reach of most " old country " people. 

. Some incomers feel wise in the possession of odd scraps of 
information culled from the letters sent home by their friends,, 
sons or brothers, consisting chiefly of discotmected facts of no 
great importance, and not very true descriptions of particular 
localities. Others depend on various books of travel, written by 
men who have ^ done " the country, and are anxious to turn such 
knowledge as they have obtained, into readable matter of a 
description most likely to interest the average public and there- 
fore to meet with some publisher's approval. But with the 
exception of such as these and some few better - informed 
persons the train-loads of emigrants (for the most part farmers^ 
labourers and the like) that from time to time reach Winnipeg 
and Brandon, are relying almost entirely on the promises and 
arguments of emigration agents. 

These great relievers of the over-crowded European cities are 
sent out from Canada by the Dominion Government, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and various land and other companies, 
to all of whose interest it is to encourage immigration. It being 
the object and policy of these bodies and their representatives 
to bring out settlers to take up land, pay taxes and freight dues 
and assist the growth of the country, it is only natural that they 
should represent it in as attractive a light as possible. Nor do 
they hesitate to offer every inducement in their power or to- 
make the most of the natural advantages of the country in order 
to tempt men and women of every description to leave their 
native lands and make new homes across the sea. And to> 
maintain and increase the annual influx of immigrants large 
sums of money are spent in land in Canada in general and her 
Western provinces in particular. 

He would be bold indeed who would venture to deny the 
great advantages that emigration brings to both the mother 
country and the colony, and were it within my province ta 
discuss the subject, I should hesitate to actually censure the 
methods by which the stream of immigrants is encouraged and 
maintained. The honesty of these methods is frequently 
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questioned, but I will not go further than to say that it is not 
fair (and this opinion is held by every disinterested individual 
who has personal knowledge of the subject) to induce people to 
leave their homes and friends by painting the advanti^^es of the 
country in the most vivid colours^ hiding at the same time the 
sterner aspects of the case. And following a more upright 
policy would seem wiser than allowing every mail to carry out 
of the oolony, the complaints and regrets that spring from 
discontent and disappointment to deter others from following 
the perhaps, after all, wise example of these deceived emignuits. 

I have seen and talked to immigrants on their arrival, and 
after they have remained in the country long enough to see and 
learn for themselves, and I know the bitter disappointments and 
hardships many of them are forced to suffer, and the feelings 
with which they regard those, by whose agen^ they were per- 
suaded to give up their homes and leave their native lands. 
Seeing them come, as they frequently do, without money enough 
to buy food for more than a few weeks, and often (in the case of 
Germans, Swedes, etc.) without knowledge of the English 
language, it is difficult to refrain from forming an opinion on 
the subject somewhat different to that held by men who sit 
behind escritoirs in the private rooms of an office. 

In Manitoba, however, as in most colonies, there are more 
openings and greater opportunities for any man willing to work, . 
than in the older and more crowded countries. Beyond the 
ordinary vocations necessary to every town a year seldom passes 
without high wages being paid on some railway, government 
survey, or big contract. But being primarily an agricultural 
country, it is the farm that claims the first importance in the 
affairs of Manitoba, and it is the life on a farm that is of most 
interest to English readers. 

In most respects so totally different to what one is accus- 
tomed to see in England the life on a farm or ranch out on 
the stretching prairie or deep in the tangled bush of the great 
North West presents many interesting features. 

According to the authority of most historians, the first 
explorer to reach the present site of Winnipeg at the junction 
of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, was the celebrated French 
traveller La Verandrye, who penetrated the interior as far as 
this point in 1732. It has, indeed, been maintained by some 
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that French explorers and missionaries bad visited the region 
as early as 1666, but the assertion is open to considerable 
dispute. 

In these early days the "North West" was nothing more 
than the field for the enterprise of fur traders whose journeys 
extended to points at great distance south and west of the ports 
on Hudson's Bay. At first the trade was carried on by 
individuals, but these proved to be only the forerunners of two 
great fur companies, whose bitter rivalry was for some time 
carried to disgraceful lengths. In 1670, with an easy disregard 
of the legal difficulties attaching to the disposal of what did not 
belong to him, somewhat characteristic of his family, King 
Charles II. granted a Royal Charter to the Hudson Bay 
Company, ceding to that body an enormous territory of most 
vaguely-defined limits to which, in honour of the first president, 
Prince Rupert, was given the name Rupert's Land. It was 
between the Hudson Bay Company and its great French rival, 
the North West Company, of Montreal, that the struggle . for 
ascendency took place. The fierce competition was accompanied 
by much hostility and considerable bloodshed, only brought to 
a close by the amalgamation of the two companies, under the 
name of the former, in 182 1. 

The agents of these companies were the first Europeans to 
travel on the trails of the Indian tribes through the wild interior 
of the North West, but the honour of founding a colony of 
peaceful settlers, from whose energy and perseverance the 
province of Manitoba has sprung, is due to the Earl of Selkirk, 
a philanthropic Scotch nobleman, who, desiring to rescue some of 
his humbler countrymen from their poverty and distress, induced 
a number of families to emigrate across the Atlantic. 

The first party of settlers was taken to Prince Edward Island, 
and, so successful did the experiment prove, that in 1812a large 
expedition of Highlanders, with some Irish Celts among their 
number, set sail from Scotland to found a colony on the banks of 
the Red River. The hardships and disappointments endured by 
these early settlers, to whose number a second contingent was 
added a few years later, read like the adventures of fiction. The 
fearful severity of the weather, the hostility of the Indians, and the 
culpable carelessness and mismanagement by which the colonists 
were left without the promised aid and supplies on which they 
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were depending, make us marvel how these hardy Scotchmen 
could ever found a settlement to grow into so large and pros-* 
perous a community as is at present in existence. 

It seemed as if the fates were all working against them. No 
sooner had they, at the cost of infinite hardship, privation and 
danger, cultivated a large enough area of land to place them 
beyond the pale of actual want, than plagues of gras^oppers 
for two successive years swept away their crops and left them, not 
only without bread, but also without grain enough for new seed. 
Then, when, after another period of famine and distress, they 
had recovered the lost ground, the Red River overflowed its banks^ 
and, with the most disastrous flood ever known in the country, 
demolished all vestiges of the farms along its banks. In a few 
short days houses, cattle and crops, the existence of which 
represented so many years of toil and suffering, were all swept 
away before the eyes of the ill-fated people, who, homeless and 
destitute, huddled together on the higher ridge and knolls still 
.remaining above water. 

But at length hard-won success crowned the heroic eflbrts of 
these resolute pioneers, and a flourishing colony became estab- 
lished. As the fame of its fertile soil spread and grew, new 
settlers appeared in the country, and the steady stream of im- 
migration that at first flowed up the creeks and trails of the 
historical Dawson's route, when diverted to the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, increased with such astonishing, 
rapidity that the original Red River Settlement of Lord Selkirk's, 
time ws^ soon no more than a small portion of the colony. 

In 1870, after a period of disturbance and rebellion^ the 
province under its present name, was admitted into the con- 
federation of states known as the Dominion of Canada. The 
census of 1891 declared the population to be over 150,000, with 
a capital that has grown from a lonely swamp by which in 1870 
225 people had their abode, to a handsome city of 35,000 in- 
habitants. 

Manitoba lies on about the same parallels of latitude as 
England but, owing to its great distance from the sea, and the 
absence of any such friendly institution as the Gulf Stream, its 
climate is very difierent The summer is hotter and dryer than 
in Great Britain, and the winter far colder. The difierence be- 
tween the seasons, moreover, being much greater the year is 
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naturally divided into two parts, the summer being devoted 
almost entirely to the sowing, tending and gathering of crops^ 
and the winter to such other work as can best be performed 
during the cold season. 

In the beginning of November, usually about the 9th or 16th, 
the " freeze up,'' as it is called, takes place, and from then till 
the following spring the snow never melts, and the frost lies deep 
in the ground. The thaw usually occurs early in April, and the 
spring — a season of much mud and water — fills the interval 
between the end of the snow and the advent of the mosquitoes, 
which mcdce tiieir unweloome appearance ductng May. The 
summer, wfaicfa may be duracterised as a seaooo of heat and 
flies, continues until September, when the frosts at night announce 
the £bU (^ the year, and the approach of another winter. 

The winter is exceedingly severe — ^more so perhaps than in 
any other part of tiie globe popnliited to any great extent by the 
white race of men. For five m<»2ths in the year the ground is 
covered with snow, and everything is frozen stiflf and hard. It • 
is only this steady continuance of the cdd, however, and the 
dryness of the climate that makes it possible to endure the 
intense frosts that from time to time prevail. During the three 
middle months of the winter, it is an exception for the ther- 
mometer to rise above zero, even in the middle of the day, and 
during the " cold spells" it frequently falls to 30^ or 35*^ below 
zero (Far.). Mercury, as is well known, freezes at 39® below 
zero (Far.) and it is no very unusual thing to find the quicksilver 
solid in the bulb. 

Surprising as these figures may appear, so far from being 
exaggerated, they do not represent the extreme cold that one is 
sometimes forced to endure On one occasion (the coldest frost I 
have ever experienced) my second thermometer, a fairly reliable 
instrument (alcohol, of course, the mercury being frozen) fell to 
57° below zero (Far.) or 89*^ of frost This temperature, which 
is almost as cold as ever takes place, was taken before sunrise 
in an open field, half a mile from the bush. I may mention 
that the best thermometer in the nearest village on the same 
morning registered- 58*^ below zero. 

With temperature such as these it is of course necessasy to 
take proper precautions against the frost, and any carelessness in 
this respect makes it extremely dangerous. Many a morning 
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in the winter you can look out of the frosted windows and see a 
bright sun shining from a pale blue, cloudless sky, and the pure 
white snow sparkling in the rays. What. a lovely morning it 
seems — so bright and still, so calm and beautiful ! The country 
as far as the eye can reach is lying in perfect peace — not a quiver 
among the stiffened trees, not a sign of life or movement Above 
the horizon of yonder prairie the mirage has raised into the 
whitened belt of the lower sky a delicate scrap of distant land- 
scape — a pretty bluff of trees rising out of some bush and shrubs. 
The scene makes yoo wish to walk abroad. Go out into the 
sunshine. The air is keen and clear, and at first it will not strike 
you as being very cold. But go and look at the thermometer — 
40^ below zero, perhaps. Walk but a quarter of a mile without 
a proper winter cap and your ears will be frozen stiff enough to 
break off like biscuits. 

The danger of being frozen is, in fact, the worst feature of 
these low temperatures. A stiffening feeling is first experienced, 
soon followed by a short, sharp, pinching pain. If this warning 
is neglected and the frost allowed to do its work no further pain 
will be felt ; for, indeed, the part affected will at once lose all 
power of sensation. But the tiny white spot in the ruddy skin 
will, if not checked by warmth, go on growing larger and larger, 
until the restoration of circulation cannot be properly effected. 
If not left too long, all danger can be avoided by rubbing out 
the frost with snow, or with the naked hand, but a blister, like 
that left by a burn, will remain ; and if the frost has been allowed 
to spread over a large part of the face, for instance, this will be 
no light matter. 

When lost in a storm, or a long distance from any shelter, it is 
frequently a man's fate to lose his hands or feet, or to be frozen 
to death. And a little carelessness has often maimed some poor 
fellow for life. 

It is a curious fact, however, that none of the shivering feeling 
so common in a winter like that of England, is felt in this dry 
steady cold. The* feeling of being chilled to the marrow is not 
experienced in the really cold weather ; but in place of that 
most unpleasant sensation there is another, equally disagreeable 
— a numbed stiffness, often amounting to actual pain. 

The dress necessary to ward off the frost is somewhat peculiar, 
and would look startling on a fashion plate. Huge fur coats 
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are virorn, the hair being on the outside, loose enough for two 
men, and with the collar rising above the head and covering 
most of the face. A cap of fur is also needed, reaching down to 
the eyes and below the ears. As the fingers would speedily freeze 
in ordinary gloves, two pairs of mits are worn, an under one of 
wool, and an outer of leather, fashiotDsd like those sometimes 
worn > by babies — with a place for the thumb, but no separate 
divisions for the fingers. 

The best kind of foot-wear for the winter is copied from the 
Indiana This is a kind of sock made out of soft buck-skin 
(moccasins by name), and while lai^ enough for several pairs of 
thick woollen socks to be worn inside, is soft enough to allow 
plenty of movement in the feet, which would speedily get cold 
in harder boots. With nothing but his nose peeping out of his 
cap and big hairy coat, and his hands encased in large clumsy 
mits, a man looks more like a bear on its hind legs than a human 
being. 

If dressed after this fashion the cold need not be greatly 
feared, and the winter is certainly a surprisingly healthy season, 
and not unpleasant for the most part. Towards the latter part, 
however, the season of blizzards sets in. A few comparatively 
mild forerunners often take place earlier in the winter, but it is 
in February that the settler usually makes the acquaintance of a 
real " Manitoba blow." 

It is very soon discovered that sixty or seventy degrees of 
frost on a still day is not so hard to endure as even a slight 
wind with a less severe temperature. But when the wind rises 
to a fierce hurricane during the great cold, it is almost impos- 
sible to keep oneself from freezing even for a few minutes. 
Sweeping over the plains in its ungoverhed fury, the gale 
gathers up the loose snow and drives it in vast white clouds 
across the land. Then in addition to the pinching pain of the 
frost, the face is stung by the whirling grains of frozen snow 
like the prick of so many thousand needles. 

To be caught in sudi a storm while crossing the prairie is an 
experience requiring no repetition. The track is in a very short 
time drifted level with the snow,'and, if the horses once lose the 
hard road, it is loo to i against reaching shelter till the hurri- 
cane abates. 

The air is filled with the driving snow as with a fog, and it is 
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often impossible to see the horses' ears. Covtrering down to 
escape the full violence of the storm the unfortunate driver in 
such a case leaves his horses to find their own way, if they can, 
and devotes himself to nibbing out the frost from his cheeks, 
watching the while for any tilt of the sleigh that might warn 
him that the runners were leaving the track. 

If once the road is lost he must either turn his horses loose, 
and try to find his way on foot or tie them to the sleigh and 
wait for the weather to clear. In any case he runs great risk of 
losing the use of some of his limbs, and perhaps of meeting his 
death lying stiff and cold in the snow. 

I may here recount an experience of my own that will serve 
to show how easy it is to go astray in a storm. About to 
return home, after having drawn a load of grain into town on 
the previous day, I was warned that a storm was brewing, and 
that I must make good time to escape it I had myself seen 
the ill-boding sun-dogs in the East that morning, but hoped to 
reach home before the storm that they foretold should make 
its unwelcome appearance. 

After getting clear of the city I found that the warning was 
no vain word, but, by forcing the pace, I succeeded in covering 
the most open part of my journey before the rising blizzard had 
gained much power. I was still many miles from home, how- 
ever, when the full force of the hurricane of wind and snow was 
driving right in my face. For an hour or more I crouched 
down in the sleigh, longing to reach a house, and looking out 
every now and again to see if possible whether any team was 
still forcing its way along the right road. On through the dark- 
ness and the stinging whirl of snow we toiled till suddenly the 
horses, stopped dead. As I climbed stiffly out of the sleigh, 
during a momentary lull in the blast my ears caught the sound 
of a fiddle^ and walking to the horses' heads, I found, to my 
astonishment, that they were standing with their noses against 
a stable wall. 

Guided by the sound of scraping music I stumbled through 
the drifts to the houses and, covered with snow, broke abruptly 
in upon a private rehearsal of an approaching dance. Never 
did the untuneful scraping of an ill-played fiddle sound less 
grating to my ears than as in response to a shouted welcome I 
crossed the room and stood before the stove, while two jolly 
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lads forsook their buxom partners to run out and stable my 
team. 

It turned out on the following day that, all unconscious of 
where I was going, I must have passed over two fences that the 
high wind and severe cold had covered with hard drifts of snow, 
and the horses, finding a sleigh track on which my worthy host 
had been drawing manure into the middle of the field, had 
followed it up to the stable. 

At such times as these, when the man is away, the lot of the 
woman is a hard one. It is not difficult to picture her waiting 
and praying for her husband's return. 

Two days ago perhaps she saw him drive away wrapped in 
his bufTalo coat, and perched on a high load of grain. By the 
light of the sinking moon she had watched him moving along 
the road ; the sleigh, team and driver were lost to sight ; and 
then she had turned from the window to clear away the remains 
of his hasty meal, and sat down to sew and knit till the streaks 
of early dawn reminded her of daily duties to be done. 

Last night she had waited and watched for his coming in vain. 
And to-night she is straining her ears to catch the sound of the 
horses' bells. A dozen times she starts to her feet at a fancied 
tinkle in the howling of the storm ; and each time she runs to 
the door, and stands in the icy blast peering into the darkness 
till the pinch of her skin tells the tale of the frost 

The children are peacefully sleeping and she listens to the 
even sound of their breath as her busy needle works away. 
And her anxious woman's mind pictures her husband fighting 
his way through the storm, or lost on the trackless prairie and 
calling in vain for aid, or thrown from the sleigh by a runaway 
team, or lying cold and stiflf in the srfow and frost. 

Then suddenly, perhaps, the door opens, a rush of cold air 
howls into the room, and a man's figure enters, hidden in frost- 
whitened furs. She suppresses the half-uttered cry of welcome 
and busies herself with his meal while her husband silently 
throws ofT his coat. In silence he seats himself at the stove, 
rubs warmth into his numbed fingers, and pulls long icicles from 
his moustache. 

" The supper is ready," she says. 

He nods, but never a word does he utter. 

And often it is not till the warmth of the food has driven the 
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cold from his body that a man will speak. But the wife will 
understand, and she is far too wise to trouble him till he has 
recovered from the exposure and frost 

Often I have seen the long, low sleigh pass the house in the 
dim starlight with a stiff figure on the seat all covered with frost 
like a man of snow, and the team as white as himself And I 
have run out to " unhitch " the horses with the frost so keen 
that if the naked fingers touch a buckle or hook the skin will 
freeze to the metal before they can be removed. Many a mile 
have they travelled over those roads of snow, and as I loose 
the harness they try to rub the long icicles off their noses 
against my coat And then when I have made my way back 
to the house, there sits their cold teamster, close to the stove, 
pulling the ice off his beard. Man and horse share the cold 
alike. 

But driving in the winter time is by no means to be put 
down as all hardship. On the contrary, when the roads are 
good and the weather not too cold, there is a great deal of 
pleasure to be found in a cutter with a good horse or pair. A 
cutter is a light sleigh made with runners about an inch wide in 
most cases, and a seat to hold two persons. On a good hard 
road, when the mercury is not standing too low, a horse can 
scarcely feel its weight behind him, so easily will it travel The 
light, sliding motion of the sleigh and the quick rush of the 
keen air combine to make a short drive pleasant and ex- 
hilarating^ Now skimming over the prairie, now speeding past 
brush and shrub,, or gliding rapidly between the trees in the 
woods, the distances seem short, and a good deal of running 
about the country can be done. But if the weather is very 
cold even a short drive is too long for pleasure. I have driven 
in a cutter on nights when the quicksilver was frozen in the 
thermometer, and on one occasion nearly shared the same fate. 
Repeatedly drawing my naked hand out of the mits to rub the 
frost out of my face, my fingers got so cold that I became afraid 
of losing them, and yet to leave the stiff white patch on my 
cheeks was out of the question. 

Fortunately an expedient suggested itself. I had been 
driving for some miles at the top of my horse's speed, and he 
was already far warmer than was good for him. I pulled up 
and sprang out of the cutter. Then brushing the frost off the 

II 
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hairs with the sleeve of my coat, I pressed my frozen cheek to 
his sweating flanks. The warmth of his body had the desired 
effect, and by quickly rubbing my skin dry with a scarf, I 
prevented the moisture of his body turning into ice upon my 
face. I reached my destination none the worse for the incident, 
though for some time my beauty was marred by the large 
black marks and blisters that always appear after the flesh has 
been at all badly frozen. 

" Bob-sleighs " as distinguished from ** jumpers," which merely 
consist of a body, or box laid on two runners, are built with 
four runners in two pairs coupled together. The runners are 
usually about six feet in length with a three-foot guage, and 
the coupling acts, like the lock on a carriage, to enable the 
sleigh to turn easily. These bob-sleighs are used for almost all 
purposes : on the farm, in the bush, and for travelling on the 
roads. The runners are two inches, or a little more, in width, 
and on soft, or ill-packed roads, will not sink like the narrow 
runners of the cutter, which would not be wide enough to carry 
a load. The bottoms of the runners are shod with steel to 
make them slip easily, and to save them from wear, but in hard 
frosts the metal seems to stick to the snow and make the 
draught considerably greater. 

It should be here explained, for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
that except in the streets of a town, the snow instead of being 
travelled on all over the road is only beaten down in one part 
Thus one sleigh follows another, and the runners pack down two 
parallel trades as hard and slippety as ice. A pair of horsesj 
driven abreast and known as a ''team," is alwa}rs used with 
bob-sleighs, each horse being placed in front of a runner, and 
consequently treading on the hard track made by the passage of 
previous sleighs. With cutters one horse is often used, and in 
these cases the shafts are so placed as to allow of the horse trot* 
ting not opposite the centre of the sleigh, but on the track of the 
near side runner, an arrangement that looks at first sight 
somewhat one-sided. 

In the beginning of the winter the roads will be smooth and 
level, and sleighing is then at its best On a warm day (com- 
paratively speaking) the runners will slip so easily over the snow 
that a team can draw as much as it is safe to load up on a 
sleigh, and trot with it too, and a good horse will carry a cutter 
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along in splendid style. But when the snow gets deep, and the 
blizzards begin to raise drifts, sleighing becomes quite a different 
aflfair. 

The tracks will then be like two walls of hard packed snow, 
three or four feet high and perhaps a foot wide, with loose snow 
between and on either side. So long as horses and sleigh are 
moving on the top of these two walls like a train upon its rails 
all goes well ; but unfortunately this is not always the case. 
For the settler has not got far into his first winter before he 
makes the acquaintance of those breaks in the road known as 
" cuts." These are usually caused by careless driving or by the 
snow drifting up one side of the track and thus tilting up the 
sleigh ; and on roads not much used, and therefore not well 
packed, a heavy load will frequently break through the track. 
Many of these cuts will occur all through the winter, but a good 
teamster will not find much difficulty until towards the end of the 
sleighing, when the sun gets powerful enough to soften the snow. 
The roads will then cut up and break away until it is impossible 
to drive a high load without an occasional upset The horses 
may be on these walls, but the sleigh will go sliding off them, 
cutting its way right down to the ground, and tipping up to such 
an angle that nobody can tell when it will turn upside down. 

At such times as these, good driving alone can save a spill. 
It is often quite a sight to watch a string of teams making 
their way along such a road. Now they go plunging one after 
another into deep cuts, with the loads piled up on one side to 
keep the sleigh balanced, if possible, when one runner is two or 
three feet higher than the other. Now the teamsters draw 
their horses across the track, trying to work the sleighs up to the 
hard snow on the top of the slides. Sometimes they succeed, and 
sometimes the whole sleigh will slide along sideways, the front 
runners drawn up to the top of the slides, and the hind runners 
cutting away in the snow at the bottom. But every now and 
then one of the sleighs, load and all, goes rolling over. 

This winter driving, or " teaming," as it is termed, requires a 
large amount of skill. It is surprising what a difference clever 
driving will make on a bad piece of road ; and it is equally 
surprising how some men become good teamsters, while others 
seem quite incapable of keeping a sleigh the right way up. A 
good teamster uses the "lines," as reins are always called in 
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Canada, as little as possible and trains his horses to obey his 
voice. Thus, with a well-taught team a man can make each 
horse act as he wishes irrespective of the other, and holds a 
great advantage over another teamster who can only move his 
horses together by the reins. A great deal of talking to the 
horses is done, but the whip is very seldom seen, a fact that 
speaks well for the intelligence of horse owners in Manitoba. 

The subject of horses is one of the greatest importance to a 
Canadian farmer. Some years ago the Clydesdale came to the 
front, and was highly esteemed in many quarters on account of 
his great strength, but a reaction has set in, and this stamp of 
horse is rapidly losing favour throughout the country. It is 
now generally agreed that a heavy horse of this class is too slow 
and cumbersome for the work required of it, and lighter, 
smarter breeds are rapidly replacing it. To extract itself from 
snow drifts up to the belly, to obey its driver quickly in bad 
cuts, to work in deep snow and among fallen trees and stumps 
in the bush, or slash through mud, water and swamp in the wet 
season of the year requires an animal of a totally different breed. 

An ordinary farm horse, moreover, is expected to cover much 
greater distances and at a better pace than is the case in 
England, forty miles in a day not being anything unusual. His 
duties, too, are more various. In addition to the work on the 
farm itself, the drawing of grain and produce and the winter 
work in the bush, he is frequently needed between the shafts of 
a buggy or a cutter, or to herd and chase cattle on the prairie. 

Every man is obliged to break his own colts, just as he has to 
shoe his own horse, but of course, in the latter case, he has to 
visit the blacksmith when a new set of shoes is required. 
Owing to the judicious precaution of tying them up at an early 
age, a large amount of trouble is saved in training young horses. 
All through the long winter the foals and colts stand in the 
stable like old horses, and thus become so used to being handled 
that they are usually quiet enough when the time for breaking 
arrives. 

The harness is then put straight on to a colt, and without 
more ado, he is " hitched up " to the sleigh with an old horse for 
a mate, and forced to work whether he likes it or not. And it 
is surprising how little trouble most of the youngsters give. But 
of course it must be remembered that the majority of the horses 
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are of a much quieter race than those out of which an English 
breaker makes his largest hauls. 

The severe cold in the winter, strange to say, does not appear 
to affect horses to any serious extent if they are properly 
attended to. In fact the animals are usually in better health 
and condition during that part of the year than in the summer. 

Horses and oxen are now almost exclusively used throughout 
the province, and even the latter are to be seen in much smaller 
quantities than formerly. • This however, was not always the 
case. Not more than twenty years ago a toboggan drawn by a 
string of dogs was a far more common sight than a team and 
sleigh in many parts of the country, now extensively settled on 
and cultivated. On all the surveys on the railroad track when 
the Canadian Pacific was being built and at every lumber 
shanty in the woods it was by this means that stores, provisions 
and many of the less bulky kinds of goods were conveyed. 
Every old settler can tell of the times when Indians and half- 
breeds were to be seen driving their dogs at full speed through 
the bush, shooting between trees and dodging round stumps 
where a sleigh could not pass at all. 

At the present time a string of dc^s is seldom seen, except 
on Lake Winnipeg or among the Indian and Hudson Bay traders 
in the far north. But any one wishing to try this means of 
transit can purchase the whole outfit at the cost of a few 
dollars ; and the pleasure and convenience will soon repay him. 
With a toboggan ten feet in length and eighteen inches wide, 
and three good dogs, it would not be difficult to cover a hundred 
miles a day at the rate of about fifteen miles an hour. A ride 
behind a string of dogs is as delightful as exciting. Lying on 
the narrow board forming the toboggan, one appears, being so 
near the ground, to be flying over the snow at a terrific pace. 
And on the narrow trails in the bush the speed at which one 
shaves past the trees is at first rather alarming, but the dogs will 
never leave the track, be it ever so slight. 

The Indians and traders will run behind a loaded tobc^gan 
all day and think nothing of travelling sixty or seventy miles a 
day. But on such occasions as I have gone out with dogs I 
have contented myself with a run of a mile or so every now and 
then when cold, holding on to a string attached to the back of 
the toboggan. 
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Some of the dogs are very savage, and an old trader can 
always be identified by the scars on his hands left by the fierce 
bites of his dogs. The animals indeed can scarcely be expected 
to exhibit much love for their masters. Harnessed up in the 
morning they are driven all day with a whip that makes them 
yell with pain and can flick off their hair like dust At night 
they are tied up outside in the cold and snow, and some fish 
or meat flung to them to fight over. It is indeed the ^* life of 
a dog." 

But, though for drawing loads horses have replaced dogs 
throughout the settled parts of the country, every boy " hitches 
up " the cattle dog to some little hand sleigh he has made and 
jumping on to his " rig," whacks his collie into a gallop. And 
in every town the small vendors of newspapers and message boys 
fly along the streets in the same manner. 

The winter is seldom far advanced before the farmer (except 
of course in those parts where prairie lies on every side and no 
timber is available) sallies forth into the bush with axe and 
sleigh. Along a winding track between the trees he drives his 
team, till he reaches some clearing where he means to cut his 
load ; or perhaps he must hew his own road through saplings 
and bush. But he is no longer a farmer, it is a woodman whose 
eye is running over the trees to select a, suitable bluff. At 
last he ties his horses to a stump and drawing off his fur coat» 
strides through the snow with the axe across his shoulder. 

The straight tall trees stand out of the snow thick and close 
on every side stretching up to the sky, the bare frozen boughs 
that no wind can rustle. All is still and hushed, except when a 
chirping squirrel runs out of his hiding place to frisk about in 
the snow, the occasional jingle of the horse's bells, and perhaps 
the scream of an owl from some distant stump. At times the 
silence is intense, and almost deathlike, the silence that great 
cold seems alone to give. 

Then suddenly clear and sharp the stroke of an axe rings out 
and goes echoing through the woods. Another and another^ 
quick and clear the notes resound among the trees and merrily 
are the white chips flying from the swinging axe. A large 
notch has now been cut, nearly as deep as the trunk is thick. 
The woodman moves round the tree, and as his axe goes biting 
deep into the narrow strip of grain that now alone connects the 
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tree with its roots, he glances up to see the topmost twigs 
trembUng against the sky. Another stroke — the boughs are 
shaking and the stem appears to totter. Once more the cold 
sunlight catches the gleam of the axe swinging home a last 
true stroke. The tall tree sways for an instant Then, bowing 
its lordly crest, with a loudening whirr the stately growth of 
timber measures its hundred feet above the snow. Well may 
the poets sing of the charms of the woodman's craft : 

" How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke." 

The axeman walks along the fallen stem and cleaning off the 
branches cuts up logs to the sizes he wants. And then, when 
enough has been felled, the sleigh is loaded and once more the 
horse's bells are ringing as the woodman drives home through 
the trees. 

It is splendid work, and a fine manly exercise to swing an 
axe in the woods. On those cold clear days no better work can 
be wished for. Even iti the most intense frost, coats are flung 
off and fur caps pushed back from the brows. The snow, even 
if it be above the knees, is clean and dry, and the exercise is 
as healthy as it is invigorating. 

The winter is said to be the time of greatest hardship, but in 
the opinion of one who has worked as hard and as steadily as 
any man during every season of the year, and " roughed it " too, 
like the rest, it is by no means the bugbear it is generally con- 
sidered. 

The great cold of course involves a certain amount of incon- 
venience, if not suffering, but it is questionable whether this is 
greater or even as great as the torment of the flies in the 
summer. The invigorating exercise of work in the keen, bracing 
air cannot but be healthy. The gliding motion of the sleigh, 
during a short rapid drive along those smooth glassy roads of 
snow is a frequent source of pleasure. The sparkling beauty of 
the frosty woods and white-mantled country, and the winter sun 
shining brightly from the pale sky of the fine, cloudless days 
that make up by far the greater part of the winter are con- 
siderations not to be ignored. 

At night the whole sky, beautiful with the brightness of the 
stars, is made far more lovely by the glorious zones and streamers 
of that queen of midnight beauties, the Northern Lights. 
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Sometimes only a pale segment of the Aurora lies calm and 
transparent to the north. Sometimes bright rays and streams 
shoot up and across the sky from the frozen Arctic north, with 
here and there a quickly fading and brightening cloud of light 
And sometimes the whole vault of heaven is ablaze with the full 
flashing splendour of this truly wonderful phenomenon. On 
such nights only enough of the sky is visible to serve as a 
background and show up the glories of the Aurora — ^the exquisite 
clouds of phosphorescent light now gleaming in full magnificence, 
now paling and fading into nothing only to shine out again with 
renewed light of as great or greater intensity ; the marvellous 
shimmering curves, streamers and shooting rays of electric bright- 
ness that flash across the sky, already dappled with waving, 
trembling light, and disappear from the sight to be replaced by 
others. On rare occasions, too, the pink hue that sometimes 
shows in the Northern Lights will deepen into red and suffuse 
the whole sky. The spectacle is then even more wonderful and 
glorious, for the alternate hues of red and pale phosphorescent 
light change so quickly, yet mix with each other so gradually, as 
to dazzle the eyes with the beauty of their shivering light. 

In the winter time the comforts of a home are more fully 
appreciated than at any other season of the year. Even though 
the home be but a log shanty in the lonely bush, a greater 
amount of enjoyment may be experienced on a long winter 
evening in such an abode with 70® of frost outside and a good 
supply of firewood inside, than in a luxurious dwelling place in a 
more civilised country, and under more favourable climatic con- 
ditions. Though the house may not measure more than twenty 
feet square, the walls be only roughly-hewn logs, the ornaments 
little more than a gun or two, some pots and pans, and various 
coats and skins, and the furniture of the most simple kind, it is 
difficult to understand that one can feel surprisingly contented, 
after fighting against the most strenuous attacks of Jack Frost out 
on a bleak expanse of snow, to draw up a chair near the stove and 
watch the curls of blue smoke ascend slowly from a well-worn 
pipe ! And all the more cosy and home-like does it seem when 
the wolves can be heard outside howling dismally as they slink 
across the snow. 

These animals, though their voices are none of the sweetest, are 
very different to the Russian wolves, about which so many tales 
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of adventures are told. In some parts of Canada large numbers 
of what are called "timber "wolves are to be found, which are 
as dangerous, or nearly so, as their brethren in the Old World. 
But in Manitoba itself, or, at any rate, in the settled parts, they are 
seldom seen, the creatures whose wild voices so frequently dis- 
turb the night air being a smaller and far less troublesome kind, 
known as " prairie " wolves. 

They never hunt in large packs, and if disturbed by men, 
always prefer flight to battle. They can snarl and show their 
teeth, and if escape is cut off can use them too, but, so watchful 
and clever are they, that it is exceedingly difficult to drive them 
to bay. During the day they usually hunt singly, but in the 
evening several of them will often join tc^ether to serenade a 
house with their howling and screeching, sometimes continuing 
their concert until dawn. 

Though these wolves do not attack men they are not of a very 
timid disposition. They often stand by the roadside and howl 
at yt>u as you drive past. Sometimes a bold fellow will run 
along for miles like a dog, a short distance in front or behind, or 
even stand in the path and look at you until the horse is quite 
close. In the autumn they appear to be more bold and numerous 
than at any other time, and will make foraging expeditions to the 
hen house in broad daylight. I have even known them drive 
the dogs away from the house, and howl and snarl under the 
very windows half the night. Their depredations on the fowls, 
sheep and even calves, have earned for them the enmity of man, 
and in most years a bounty is offered by the government for 
their slaughter. But they are not easy to kill, as they will often 
run for miles after being wounded, and if there is any bush near 
they will, if possible, make their escape by plunging into the 
thickest parts, where it is hardest to track them. On the prairie, 
however, no better sport can be desired than trying to ride them 
down with a horse, or shoot them with a revolver as they double 
away from under the hoofs. 

The winter is the season of various festivities of a somewhat 
rustic nature. The dances are perhaps the prime attraction, and 
the number of people that a small log-house can be forced to 
contain upon such occasions is indeed surprising. But however 
severe the crush, the greatest good humour invariably prevails, 
so long as the fiddles and feet keep going ; and there is at every 
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well-managed dance plenty of whisky for those who want it, 
and often a fight or two before the sleighs go jingh'ng home the 
next morning. 

But as giving a dance involves a certain amount of expense, 
the generous host usually recoups himself (and sometimes makes 
a considerable gain) by inviting his friends to come with their 
teams and draw home a set of building logs from the bush, or 
some such thing, or by holding a shooting match at which a 
number of men pay twenty-five cents each to shoot at a target 
set up in the snow, with a few lean geese or turkeys as prizes, 
the marksmen steadying their aim by not infrequent potions of 
well-watered whisky. 

The population of Manitoba is made up of various nationalities. 
More settlers are drawn from Scotch and English families than 
any other race, but the Irish are not far behind. The majority 
of the older settlers once held land in Ontario or Lower Canada, 
from whence they migrated to the Western Province, of which 
so much was heard. But now almost all the immigrants come 
direct from Europe— Germany, Sweden, Denmark and other 
Continental nations, now sending an annually-increasing pro- 
portion. There are also Mennonite and Icelandic settlements 
growing up in various quarters. 

As a rule farmers and settlers are very hospitable both to their 
friends and to strangers, but in anything like money or business 
matters they place their own interests — and who can blame them? 
— a long way before those of others. Many old-fashioned words 
and customs still linger among the descendants of early settlers, 
and in dialects the variety is very great. But over both language 
and customs the American influence has made itself felt, and in 
addition to the Yankee style of their dress, the Manitobans 
''guess" and nasally bet their lives and their dollars in nearer 
imitation of Uncle Sam perhaps than in any other part of 
Canada. 

On Sundays the school-houses are turned into churches, and 
the settlers turn out, if it be winter, in their cutters and sleighs, 
or if summer, in their wagons and buggies. The ladies are 
politely lifted out of the " rigs " by the brawny arms of their 
fathers, husbands, or lovers, and modestly leave the gentlemen 
to themselves. These, on summer days, after tying up 
their horses to trees or posts, gather in groups and nod their 
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broad felt hats over the topics most interesting to their sex until 
the preacher rides up on his broncho. When the frost of winter 
precludes these gatherings, horses are stowed away in the stable, 
which is usually to be found at every church and school house, 
and after covering them with the buffalo skins and furs from the 
sleighs, their masters collect round the stove inside and joke 
while the women folk obligingly sit out of the way. 

When the preacher has removed his huge fur coat and pulled 
the icicles off his beard a hymn is given out, and led by the more 
musical of those present, the congregation sing their praises. 
Preaching over, the horses are once more harnessed, and when 
their drivers have picked up the female passengers from whcMn, 
for inexplicable notions of etiquette, they have up till then care- 
fully remained apart, the sleighs go jingling home again by the 
light of the shimmering Aurora. 

The country is naturally divided into two parts : the prairie 
land and the districts in, or within reach of, the bush. This dis- 
tinction involves important differences. The prairie, in the first 
place, is far more easily cultivated or " broken," as it is termed^ 
" Breaking " means ploughing up the prairie sod for the first 
time. This is usually done about two inches deep in the month 
of June. After it has lain about two months the sod becomes 
decomposed and is then ready for " back setting," or ploughing 
over again. This time the plough is run from four to five inches 
deep, so that in addition to the old sod, two or three inches of 
loose soil is turned up ; and the land is then ready for seed in 
the following spring. In the bush land far more work is involved. 
Trees must be felled and removed, the brush and scrub cut and 
burned, and the larger stumps grubbed out of the ground. And 
then in many cases six horses can scarcely force the heavy 
breaking plough through the soil. The ground, moreover, is left 
full of roots and small stumps which must be harrowed out in 
the following spring, and will not be really free of these remnants 
of the once standing timber for many years after the first culti- 
vation. 

The advantage, however, of being near the bush \b held by 
some to outweigh these obstacles to quick breaking. For, where 
growing timber is near at hand, to build a house or a stable or to 
make a fence the settler has merely to go out into the bush with 
his axe and sleigh and draw home all the logs he may require ; 
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while in the prairie districts sawn timber must be bought at a 
considerable outlay. And the difference of cost in obtaining 
fuel for the winter is just the difference between buying coal 
at perhaps eighteen or twenty shillings a ton and felling trees 
m the woods. 

On account of the large amount of time and labour required 
to clear and break bushland for cultivation, the prairie land has 
attracted a far larger proportion of incoming settlers who can 
then in much less time prepare and put under crop a consider- 
able acreage on their homesteads. But on the vast treeless 
plains which form so well-known a feature of the North American 
continent, the danger of having his whole crop dried out for 
want of rain is ever threatening ruin to the farmer, who may any 
year see the result of so much labour in preparing and sowing 
his fields nothing more than a little thin short straw with a few 
shrunken ears too poor to replace the good seed he had sown, 
and often too worthless to pay the cost of cutting. Near the 
bush, and near any of the lakes droughts are rare, and the older 
heads will always relate how where water and bush are in the 
vicinity, good crops have been harvested, while whole districts of 
more open land have been ruined by those two most dreaded 
things — frost and hail. 

There is however plenty of first-class land in the transition 
state, where the open prairie is broken by patches of small bushes 
and copses of little trees known as " bluffs." In the summer the 
sylvan beauty of this style of scenery is extremely pleasant to 
the eye. That pleasure given by the sight of nature unsullied 
by the work of man can be appreciated to the fullest extent in a 
canter round these bluffs, when the cool of evening has replaced 
the heat of the day. The twitter of the birds, the gentle rustle 
of the trees, and the soft beat of the horses' feet on the short 
green sward are the only sounds that break the stillness of the 
air as the golden sun sinks slowly in the west. Round a fine 
bluff of straight-growing poplar, filled in by hazel and briar, past 
some little saplings of sturdy young oak, and across a strip of 
level turf to another close copse of rustling green, where a turn 
of the wrist is needed to guide the horse clear of a clump of 
•silver willows — no one with any love of nature can fail to feel a 
calm happiness. A fringe of wild flowers surrounds each of these 
tiny woods that are dotted about like the islands on a lake, and 
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here and there a bright stretch of sunflowers adds a blaze of 
yellow to the varied tints of green. And now and again the 
loud whirr of some startled grouse cannot but stir the most 
apathetic of sportsmen. 

And beneath the little green knolls, and pleasant rustling bluffs, 
lies as fine a soil as can be found in any quarter of the globe. 
The clay subsoil is ccrvered with a deep black loam of the richest 
and most fruitful description. Reports and statistics tell the 
bushels of grain in totals and averages, that are grown each year; 
geolc^ists explain the history of the soil ; and experts descant 
on its chemical properties and draw comparisons between the 
American fertile belt and the black earth of Central Russia. 
But less learned beings have only to walk through the wheat 
fields, and watch the startling pace at which trees, plants and 
weeds spring up and increase in stature in order to appreciate 
the productive qualities of the soil. 

As the winter wears away and the vernal equinox approaches 
the danger of snow-blindness makes itself felt It is supposed 
that at this time of the year the increased warmth of the sun 
makes the snow in some way more dazzling, but leaving such 
questions for the decision of scientists, the fact remains that 
towards spring the eyes are more affected by the whiteness of 
the ground than during any other part of the winter. The 
blindness usually comes over the eyes suddenly, and one is most 
liable to feel it after passing out of a warm house into the cold 
air outside. But men walking along the road will sometimes 
become partially or even totally blind for the time being, and 
in their efforts to reach a house run great danger of getting 
lost and probably in consequence, frozen to death. These, 
cases are fortunately not common, but a large number of people 
suffer from weakness in the eyes at this time of the year, and 
call it rightly or wrongly, " a touch of snow-blindness." Though 
neyer smitten with this affliction myself, I have felt that 
dazzled sensation, so often experienced after a fall of new snow, 
become suddenly so great that everything seemed to be dis- 
appearing into a vast fog. 

After the country has been covered with snow for five months, 
the first patches of bare ground that appear through the dreary 
mantle of white are a welcome relief to the eyes, and a happy 
augury for the future. But the period of " thawing out " and 
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"drying up," intermediate between winter and summer, is not a 
pleasant one. Every ditch and " creek " in the country is full 
or overflowing, and the fields are broken by ponds and streams 
of water. Then as the frost which during the winter has forced 
its way several feet deep comes out 'of the ground, the mud be- 
comes so soft and copious that roads and lanes are almost im- 
passable. The greatest care must be exercised to prevent one 
sinking till mud and water are pouring over the tops of the 
highest boots, and indeed where the land is sticky, that the foot- 
wear be not left behind like a stranded ship. Almost the only 
means of travelling at such times is on horseback, for it must be 
remembered that the roads are for the most part little more than 
geographical marks, and anything approaching the English 
macadam is quite unknown. Moreover, with water across the 
track, bridges broken down by the torrents and culverts floated 
away by the floods, even when sitting sixteen hands above the 
ground the traveller cannot always count himself safe from a 
wetting. 

Wild ducks, geese and cranes follow quickly upon the retreat 
of the snow, and the long silence of the winter is soon broken by 
the chirp and song of busy birds. The trees whose branches 
have been for so long bare and cold, break out into bud, the 
gopher leaves his burrow to sit and bask in the sun, and the 
snakes are once more to be seen gliding through the grass. 

Then as soon as the land becomes dry enough, every horse, 
man and boy goes forth into the fields to plough, harrow and 
sow. Man, beast and bird are all so busy that time slips 
rapidly by and the snow seems hardly to have melted before 
Midsummer is at hand. 

All is now green and sunny. The trees in the woods and 
blufls are in full leaf, and the grass is growing long and 
luxuriant. From every bush and branch comes the sound Of 
birds, and on the prairie are the tinkling sounds of cow-bells, as 
the herds move slowly along the pasture ; the roads are lined 
with flowers, and the children are out with their pails gathering 
stores of wild berries. 

Nature has lavished her most beautiful effects in adorning the 
country a short time ago so cold and desolate. But one fault 
mars the enjoyment of the otherwise beautiful summer. As the 
warmth of May grows into the heat of June there come to life 
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countless myriads of flies of various kinds, to the torments of 
which both man and beast are bound to submit. The mo^ 
quitoes are the first arrivals but, considerable as are their powers 
of annoyances^ they are too well known to need description. 
There are various other tribes of winged pests, apparently 
designed for the purpose of making people wish they had never 
seen the country ; and the smaller they are, the more poisonous 
do they seem to be, and the more persistent are their attacks. 

Perhaps the worst fly of all is one that devotes its attention 
almost entirely to the torture of horses and cattle. It is a large 
fly, of an exceedingly persevering character, and is most appro- 
priately known as the ^bull-dog." These bull-dogs do their 
work in the heat of the day and, when they are at their work, it 
IS a very common thing to see their unfortunate victims speckled 
with blood from their bites. Sensitive horses sometimes become 
so maddened by the stinging of these cruel insects as to become 
almost unmanageable, and man's sympathy for the sufferings of 
his horse cannot but be mixed with a feeling of satisfaction that 
the bull-dog considers human blood less palatable than equine^ 
But he is by no means secure, for there are plenty of other flics 
to bite him. Flies indeed of various kinds seem to be provided 
for all purposes, seasons and conditions — flies for the night, and 
for the day, for hot weather and for cool. 

During the months in which the flies are most troublesome, 
thick white smoke may be seen ascending from every farm-yard 
at sunset. This is the smoke of little bonfires of wet bay Of( 
straw (known as " smudges "), which are burned to drive away 
the flies before milking, an operation that is during summer 
performed out of doors. 

It is during hay-making that the flies are perhaps the most 
obnoxious, for the long grass is a favourite resting-place of the 
mosquitoes and their objectionable companions. The hay is 
usually cut round swamps and bluffs out on the prairie, but 
many of the richer farmers have hay claims of their own from' 
which' they draw their supplies. Patches and strips of the best 
grass are cut in various places, and the hay, when made, is 
stacked on the ground to be drawn home on the sleighs in the 
winter. 

As July gives way to August the vast stretches of waving 
emerald green fade into yellow and deepen into gold. Then the 
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busiest time of all begins. On small farms additional help is 
seldom afforded, but in the southern and western districts of the 
province where, owing to the absence of bush, a very large 
acreage is often under cultivation, high wages are paid to har- 
vesters. In these parts the corn is threshed as quickly as pos- 
sible (often straight from the stooks) and drawn away to be stored 
in huge elevators, or warehouses, that stand along the railroad. 
The farmer can then take the money for his grain at once, or 
wait for a time in the hope of a rise in prices, a small per- 
centage being charged for the storing of his crop. 

In other parts of the country, notably round Winnipeg, the 
crop is stacked, and after being threshed in the autumn or early 
winter, is drawn into town (sometimes from a distance of forty 
or fifty miles) on sleighs or wagons, according to the season of 
the year, and sold in the open market. Enough of the straw 
is kept for bedding and feed, but the rest, wasteful as it may seem, 
is ruthlessly burned, the ashes serving to manure the land. 

Thus is the year made up upon a farm in Manitoba. Large 
fortunes are never made out of farming, and even small ones are 
seldom realized ; but it is a life that has many advantages. It is 
a life in which everything necessary to a contented existence, 
and a comfortable home, can be purchased at the price of so 
much labour and so much industry. Under the homestead laws 
1 60 acres of land can be obtained from the government at the 
nominal fee of $10, which after certain small improvements have 
been effected become the absolute property of the settler. A 
strong arm and a willing heart can supply the rest But of 
course a small sum of money to start upon is an uncommon 
help to a settler. 

To a young man accustomed to a comparatively luxurious life 
in England, the roughness of living will at first be keenly felt 
Many of the comforts and extravagances of his past life will be 
sadly missed if he goes out to rough it in the colonies, but in a 
surprisingly short time he will cease to wish for the little things 
that at first seemed so necessary to his comfort Men who were 
wont to criticise the efforts of the most accomplished of chefs^ 
did not know what they would do without hansoms, and shud- 
dered at the sight of an ill-cut coat, often prove the hardiest 
and happiest settlers in a colony. There seems to be some 
subtle attraction in the perfect freedom and independence of the 
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life that in most cases works wonders upon men just escaped 
from the bonds and restrictions of society laws in an older coun- 
try. The healthy exercise of this outdoor existence away in the 
backwoods and on the prairies of America is probably an im- 
portant factor in the evolution of feeling. But, whatever the 
cause it is a fact that most of the men who at first condemn 
the country and its life (and they are many) confess before a 
year is out that " it is not such a bad place after all " 

Sport is to be had in plenty. Grouse, partridges and ducks 
can be shot during the season, in unlimited numbers, while 
geese, turkeys, cranes, plovers and hares are very plentiful in 
many places. For larger game, bear, elk, moose and antelope 
are still to be found in plenty, while wolves are always worth 
shooting, for in addition to the satisfaction of waging war 
against their tribe, the skins during the winter are exceedingly 
handsome. If riding be desired there are always cattle to herd, 
or runaway steers to chase home. If driving be wished for 
buggies and cutters are not expensive, and the Manitoba roads, 
though not always good, are certainly very long. Thus, what- 
ever the disadvantages of the country and its climate are, emi- 
grants, from whatever class they be drawn, may rest assured that 
their future life will be manly, healthy and fiee. And many 
could take a far worse step than trying their hands at Farming 
in Manitoba. 
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PART I. 

RELATED BY ANTONY MARC, JOURNALIST. 

It was plaix^y evident that I needed a holiday, and I deter- 
mined to have it ; the only question was, where should I go ? 

I was feeling awfully out of sorts ; couldn't eat, couldn't sleep^ 
and worst of all, couldn't work. To be sure, I managed to keep 
my pen going, and daily turned out a certain amount of " copy " 
for the journal on whose staff I had the honour to be engaged ; 
but the work was done in a perfunctory maimer, with a dis- 
tinctly unsatisfactory result A novel, which, when completed, 
I believed would make a decided "hit," was lying upon my 
desk.; I had written as far as '* Chapter i8. How the murderer 

was tracked ," and, for the life of me, couldn't add another 

sentence. Several short stories sent to magazines were "de- 
clined with thanks," and at last I received a delicate intimation 
from the editor of the Dai/y Fiilip that my recent contributions 
had not been up to the mark of those which had procured me 
the staff appointment mentioned above, with an expression of hope 
that I should be able to give more satisfaction in future. This 
determined me. I would give myself a month's rest. I left that 
question of the murderer for mature deliberation, and turned my 
mind to the more interesting one of — ^where should I go ? 

Bath? Brighton? Jericho? — None of these places exactly 
suited my ideas of a restful retreat, " Far from the madding 
crowd," such as I longed for at present. At length I decided to 

run down to W , an out-of-the-way little watering-place, in 

which my old friend. Dr. Quorn, had bought a large house and 
a small practice some three years before. He was a cut-and- 
dried old bachelor, and for aught I knew, might be willing to 
receive me into his house during my brief holiday. At any 
rate, I should not be quite solitary, a stranger in a strange land, 
if I set up my tent in his neighbourhood. 

And here I think it necessary to mention that the narration 
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which follows has nothing to do with me personally ; I am 
merely a go-between, as it were, from the Doctor to the reader. 
I shall endeavour to give a faithful report of what I heard from 
him in the course of conversation, and shall furthermore present 
the reader with a copy of a letter subsequently received from 
him : for the rest, I shall keep in the background as much as 
possible. 

I found Dr. Quorn very comfortably settled in his house, with 
a cook who knew her business, and a housekeeper completely 
aufait on everjrthing connected with the management of an old 
bachelor's establishment. He readily agreed, or rather himself, 
suggested, that I should become his guest while I stayed 
at W . 

One evening, when I had been with him about a week, we 
were sitting together in the miscellaneous apartment which was 
neither library, surgery, nor smoking-room, but a delightful 
mingling of all three ; having lit our cigars and sampled a 
certain particularly fine brand of old whisky, on the possession 
of which the Doctor prided himself, we fell into rather rambling 
conversation. Among the topics we discussed, was that of 
hypnotism and kindred subjects. The Doctor was rather latitu- 
dinarian in these matters, and was disposed to give greater 
credence to the reported results of unauthorized experiments 
than is usually considered orthodox by the faculty in general. 
We theorized on the subject of doppelgangers, and whether it 
was possible for a person to be absent from the body during the 
life of the latter. Presently the Doctor said : 

''Before I came here, I was acquainted with a gentleman 
named Thomas Blakewitch. He resided in a house which was 
his own property, situated in the neighbourhood of Gwilling- 
ham, where I was formerly in practice. A year before I left 
that place he disappeared, and I believe nothing has been heard 
of him since ; but his case has recently been brought to my 
recollection by a singular circumstance. He was a hypnotist, if 
ever there was one ; and moreover possessed of what I may call 
psychic powers, for which we at present lack a nomenclature. 

" The house in which he lived was a sort of * Sprites' Hall.' It 
was an old, worm-eaten, fungus-webbed manor-house ; com- 
pletely overrun with ivy in front, and shadowed behind by 
knotted, grotesque, witch-like trees, coeval with the mansion. 
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It was half surrounded by what had once been the moat, but 
was now a piece of stagnant water, coated with green scum ; 
over which was thrown the crazy wooden bridge that led to the 
front door. It was a place only fit for owls and ghosts, but 
Blakewitch seemed to think there was some affinity between the 
uncanniness of the house and the peculiar pursuits of its 
occupant. And," added the Doctor, with a twinkle in his eye," I 
don't know but what he might be right." 

" What pursuits do you allude to ? " I asked. 

"Oh, he had all sorts of hobbies. He was of a scientific turn ; 
indeed, our acquaintance began with his asking me to come and 
look at a curious machine he had had constructed from his own 
designs, and consisting of a powerful air-pump, attached to a 
long coffin-shaped receiver of ground glass ; the novel thing 
about it was the shape and size of the latter, and an arrange- 
ment of cogs and springs by which the pump was made to 
work automatically upon pressing a button within the receiver. 
He was very reticent respecting the use to which he intended .to 
put this machine. Also, he was a good musician. I never," 
said the Doctor, who was an enthusiast on the subject, and him- 
self no despicable performer on the violin — " I never heard such 
strange voluntaries as he would improvise when the mood was 
on him. Their character was deeply tragic for the most part, 
but there were wild modulations into lighter moods of melan- 
choly tenderness, and snatches of fanciful melody; in the 
brightest of which, however, ever and anon, a weird discord, 
like a Mephistophelean laugh, introduced the original motifs and 
sombre harmonies led on to >the final crash, for," laughing, " he 
usually concluded with an earthquake. I daresay this sounds 
like nonsense to you — you don't care for music, or at least you 
don't enthuse over it. But the pursuits that I particularly 
alluded to were connected with the subjects we were speaking 
of : hypnotism and so forth, I believe he made experiments on 
everyone who would submit to them, and very likely tried to 
mesmerise himself. I have often wondered what he wanted that 
machine for. When he disappeared, his only living relative — a 
nephew — was staying at 'Sprites' Hall.' 1 had some corre- 
spondence with him — ^the nephew, I mean — and he informed me 
that he could not learn how his uncle had disposed of the 
jmachine, but it certainly was not in the house." 
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The Doctor paused to light a fresh cigar (he was a great 
smoker), and I asked : 

" What about the disappearance ? " 

** It happened just four years ago. Before that event, it had 
been noticed by the gossips of the neighbourhood that he 
sometimes was absent from home for days together, going and 
coming so mysteriously that nobody ever saw him depart or 
return. On this last occasion he went away in the same sudden 
and secret manner. Less notice would have been taken of his 
continued absence, if his nephew had not been his guest at the 
time.'' 

** And how was it accounted for? " I enquired. 

" There were all sorts of rumours afloat," he replied. " It was 
even said that he had been murdered, and as his nephew was 
his only relation, there were some who did not hesitate to accuse 
him of committing the crime, in order to become possessed of 
his uncle's property. These accusations, however, were never 
more than covertly suggested ; and I, for one, believe them to 
be entirely without foundation in fact. It was reported, also, 
that he had fled the country in order to escape his creditors ; 
but this is pure fiction, he was not in embarrassed circumstances. 
His nephew inserted advertisements in the leading newspapers 
and employed other means to discover what had become of him ; 
but all without effect Altogether, it is one of the most curious 
cases I ever came across." 

Dr. Quom sat silently puffing his cigar, apparently lost in re- 
flection, for five minutes or so after he had said this ; and I rose 
from my seat to look at a photograph in a little frame of silver 
filigree, that stood on the mantelpiece. It was the portrait of a 
man of very striking appearance, unusually so, I thought. The 
features were clear cut, and extremely refined ; the hair and 
short beard, jet black ; the upper lip short and curved, like that 
of Apollo in the old Greek statues ; and the. shape and " set " of 
the whole head almost ideally graceful. The eyes, however, 
were very singular. They were dark and deep, and full of fire : 
even the photograph revealed that ; but they had also such a 
vivid fixedness, such an intensity of expression, that I almost 
started when I encountered their glance, though they only gazed 
at me from framed cardboard. 

" That," said the Doctor, looking up, " is the portrait of the 
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man I have been speaking of — Thomas Blakewitch. He gave 
it to me a short time before he left Gwillingham — if he ever did 
leave it" 

As I returned to my seat I remembered that my host had 
said something about the case being recalled to his memory by 

/something that had happened since he came to W , and I 

asked him what were the circumstances he had alluded to. 

'' It can only be a coincidence, a remarkable resemblance/' 
Dr. Quom answered. " And yet, to me, there is something in- 
explicable about it. Shortly after I came to this place, or about 
eighteen months after Blakewitch was missing from his home, 
I was summoned to the bedside of a man ill of fever. His 
name is Bryant Stubbs, and he is a one-armed man. Under- 
stand me, the loss of his arm is not recent ; nor indeed is it a 
mutilation that he suffers from : he was born so. That should 
go far to prove his identity ! Nevertheless, when on approach- 
ing the bed, I caught the first view of my patient, I could have 
sworn that Thomas Blakewitch was lying before me. The 
expression of his eyes (have you noticed the keen look of those 
in the portrait ?), the curl of the lip, nay, the very moulding of 
the features — was exact : it was Thomas Blakewitch to the life. 

" But something far more extraordinary was to follow. This 
man was in a fever, and at times delirious. Now, what do you 
think ? During his raving fits, he constantly spoke of Gwilling- 
ham, he mentioned things that had formed subjects of conversa- 
tion between Blakewitch and myself when alone together ; ay, 
and actually repeated our very words. Sometimes he imagined 
he was playing a musical impromptu; at others, he was 
engaged in some occult experiment ; and he talked about the 
air-pump and glass coffin I have mentioned. Now this man, 
Bryant Stubbs, was in poor circumstances ; his education had 
been neglected ; and his conversation, when in health, and 
during the intervals of consciousness when suffering from 
fever, was generally neither polished nor intellectual. I say 
'generally,' because it happens that every now and then he 
reverts to this — what shall I call it ? — abnormal condition, and 
mystifies me, and other people also, by the suddenness with 
which he puts off Bryant Stubbs, and assumes Thomas Blake- 
witch. And whenever this occurs, it is accompanied, or rather 
preceded, by a remarkable change in the cast of his features. 
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in his whole expression, even in the sound of his voice. Some- 
times the change is instantaneous ; at others it is gradual, one 
face coming slowly over the other, if I may so express myself: 
like the change from winter to spring, when the 'leaf slide 
is pushed before the 'bare-bough' slide, at a magic-lantern 
Entertainment. During the two-and-a-half years I have known 
him, there have been several transformations of this sort. 

" Now, what do you think of all this ? I may add that 

Stubbs has always lived at W , and, so far as I can learn, 

has never been within a dozen miles of Gwillingham. What do 
you think of it ? " 

" Well," I replied, " it certainly seems very queer. I confess 
I cannot understand it. Are you sure you have not allowed 
your imagination to play you a trick, and exaggerate both the 
physical resemblance, and the coincidences of language and 
idiosyncrasy you speak of? " 

" My dear Marc," answered Dr. Quorn, " do you think one 
trained in my profession would let himself be deluded by a 
fanciful imagination ? It is usually the other way with us 
doctors; we are often accused of being too matter-of-fact, 
materialistic, or whatever you like to call it. No ! I give you 
my word of honours there is not the slightest shade of exaggera- 
tion in the account I have given you." 

" Then," I said, " I own I am completely non-plussed, and 
nnable to offer any suggestion that could help to solve the 
mystery." 

A ring at the surgery bell put an end to our tite-d-tSte. 

" Wonder they've left me in peace so long," said the Doctor, 
as he hurried away. The rest of the evening I had to myself. 

A few days after this conversation. Dr. Quorn and I sallied 
forth to explore some romantic ruins in the vicinity. My com- 
panion was something of an antiquary, and I was glad to have 
him for a guide. Some scenes in my unfinished novel were to 
be enacted in the apartments of an old castle ; an inspection of 
the venerable fabric we were about to visit, would enable me to 
give additional picturesqueness to my descriptions. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in early autumn. Heaven and 
earth were radiant. " The slumbrous light was rich and warm ; " 
its mellow splendour transfigured the landscape ; amber glory 
was spread over land and sea. 
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There is a great difference between spring and autumn sun- 
shine. The sunshine of spring is intense, exhilarating; it 
sparkles like new wine. It is bright and clear, but not 
sympathetic. It pours a searching ray on all the relics of the 
pitiless days when frosts bit deep, and ruin was abroad. As 
pitiless, it stares in the blushing face of every weak and tempest- 
draggled thing. It is not passionate ; it is like a vestal, beauti*' 
ful but austere. 

The autumn sunlight is of riper strain. Mellow ; subdued ; 
full of solemnity, but yet instinct with voluptuous languor. It 
loves to rest on the broad marble steps of palaces ; to strain 
itself through the gorgeous symbolism of painted windows ; to 
sleep on the crimson couch of the woods. It has sympathy. 
It broods over the grave of the dead spring ; luxuriates in the 
glad sentiment of harvest ; and flings its mournful pomp around 
the year's decline. 

As we were turning down a narrow lane, the Doctor suddenly 
clutched my arm : 

" Look there ! " he whispered sharply. 

I followed the direction of his eyes, and saw a man emerge 
from the fields into the high road ; he was of medium height 
and had but one arm. As he advanced towards us, I noticed 
the close resemblance between him, and the portrait of Blake- 
witch. The features in the one, and in the other seemed 
identical. Had I not heard the Doctor's story I should certainly, 
have believed the portrait to be that of this stranger. 

"This is Stubbs ; but he is Blakewitch'just now," said the 
Doctor, with grim humour. 

We stood at the angle of the lane, where it joined the road, 
and a clump of young trees that grew close to the path, effectu- 
ally screened us from his view — though we could see him plainly 
enough — till he was just on us. I never saw such a change 
as came over that man's face when he perceived the Doctor. 
If he had had a mask hidden in his hat, and had let it drop 
down over his face that instant, the alteration would not have 
been greater or more sudden. It is impossible to explain in 
what way the change was effected. One noticed, however, that 
some of the most salient features became less accentuated, and 
vice versd ; some muscles tightened while others were relaxed ; 
lines appeared which were not visible before, and while the 
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eyelids became more drooping, the comers of the mouth assumed 
an upward curve. 

Not only the face, but the whole man, seemed transformed. 
His figure seemed to swell out, his gait altered, and he appeared 
a different person altogether. 

He bowed slightly to the doctor. 

" Good afternoon, Mr. Stubbs," said Dr. Quorn. 

"Good afternoon, sir," he replied, rather sullenly; but the 
voice thrilled me. There was something strange, almost un- 
natural, in its tones. It seemed a double voice, if I may say so, 
it was as if two persons had wished the doctor good afternoon, 
the one in a tenor key, the other in a bass ; but the notes so 
charded into one sound that it was impossible to separate them. 

" There," said my friend, as the man passed on along the road, 
and we went down the lane, " now you have had ocular demonstra- 
tion of what I told you the other night. I wish he had played the 
r6le of Blakewitch a little longer. I would then have stopped 
and entered into conversation with him, and when he Stubbified 
you would have been more able to judge of the wonderful power 
this man has of living a double life — of the way in which he 
unites two separate identities in his own mysterious individuality. 
But you see I did not exaggerate the effect of his physical 
transformation." 

About a fortnight later my visit came to an end, and I re- 
turned to Town. My holiday had proved beneficial in all re- 
spects. I went back to my duties invigorated in body and mind ; 
1 believe my articles in the DaUy FiUipy and the concluding 
chapters of my novel, bore ample testimony to the fact. 



PART n. 

From Julius Quorn, M.D., W to Antony Marc, Esq. 

London. 

The Cedars, W , 

September loth, 189 — . 
My Dear Marc, 

When you were staying with me about this time last 
year, I related to you some rather curious circumstances in con- 
nection with the case of a person with whom I was formerly 
acquainted — one Thomas Blakewitch. I have no doubt you 
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remember the facts, and therefore I need not recapitulate them. 
You saw the photo of Blakewitch, and, if my memory serves 
me, we once met the man Bryant Stubbs, when you witnessed 
the extraordinary change of feature to which he was subject 
As you seemed greatly interested in this case, I think you will 
like to know something more of it, and therefore send 3^u the 
particulars of a recent event which go far to elucidate the 
mystery. 

Well, Bryant Stubbs is dead, and I have just come from his 
funeral. During his illness, which was a rapid decline, the 
duplication of his nature, as I may term it, became more pro- 
nounced. The changes occurred with greater frequency, and the 
difference between the two (you know what I mean) was very 
observable. As Stubbs, he was irritable, obstinate, and some- 
times coarse in his expressions; as Blakewitch, he made no 
complaint of his bodily sufferings, and was always gentle in 
manner, though occasionally eccentric in speech. There was a 
doggedness in his behaviour in the former character, in strange 
contrast with his manner when posing in the latter. 

During the last three weeks, however, the Blakewitchian 
element apparently gained the upper hand ; I can now under- 
stand how this came to pass, and so will you, when you have 
read my letter. The man interested me, and I gave more time 
to him than, in the interests of my other patients, I could well 
afford to spare. 

Something appeared to be troubling his mind, and he often 
seemed on the point of making me his confidant, but the instant 
he opened his lips that change, which you have seen as well 
as I, came over him, and he resumed the dogged suUenness of 
Stubbs. 

The day before he died, however, he opened his mind to me 
fully. The statement he made is, I believe, unprecedented in its 
strangeness, yet it seems to offer the only possible solution of 
what has so often puzzled me. However, you shall judge. 

I was sitting by his bedside, when I observed him fix his eyes 
on me with a most intense expression. It was the very glance 
of my Gwillingham acquaintance. I asked if I could do any- 
thing for him. He requested the nurse to leave the room, and 
when we were alone, said : 

** I do not know what good it will do, but I feel I must tell 
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you some things about myself which you will hardly believe, but 
which are, nevertheless, perfectly true. If no good results to me 
from making you my confidant, at least the narrative will serve 
to warn others from that trifling with the mysteries of nature 
which has proved so unhappy in my instance. But first, do you 
know who is speaking to you ? " 

" Of course," I answered. " I have always understood your 
name is Bryant Stubbs, and I know you to be an inhabitant of 
this parish." 

He rejoined : " It is indeed the body of Bryant Stubbs you 
see before you, and his spirit, though dormant just now, is 
present in that body — but in company with another, which speaks 
to you by the lips of Bryant Stubbs, but is, in fact, the spirit of 
Thomas Blakewitch." 

" Wandering in his mind," thought I, and yet the mention of 
the last name gave me a curious sensation. However, if he was 
out of his senses, it was best to humour him, so I assumed a 
matter-of-fact air, and enquired : 

" Where is your body then ? " 

" That," said the voice, " I will tell you presently. I can read 
your thoughts. I know you feel incredulous, but hear me 
patiently, and I will endeavour to make myself as intelligible as 
possible. 

"You are aware," the speaker continued, "that during the 
time you were in practice at Gwillingham, I was engaged in 
certain experiments, some of them in connection with hypnotism, 
but I now tell you that my investigations extended to subjects 
yet more obscure. In particular, I wished to find out whether it 
was possible for the spirit to leave the body previous to death, 
and, if so, whether the separation would be permanent. If it 
was free to come and go at will, as we daily walk in and out of 
our houses, I foresaw we should be enabled to increase our 
knowledge of this planet, and probably of other worlds, to an 
indefinite extent. We have it on the authority of the greatest 
uninspired writer of ancient or modem times, that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy, and I thought the mere imaginable possibility of the 
thing should incite us to investigations that might one day lead 
to its realisation. Briefly, my researches assured me that it 
could be done, and the results of my experiments eventually 
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enabled me to disengage my spirit from Its fleshly tene^ 
ment, without inflicting any injury upon the material portion 
of my being. The risk, at the first trial, was awfully great, as 
there was a chance that I might be mistaken in my conclusions 
respecting the possibility of a return to the body. But I made 
the venture, and found that by an exertion of will I could soar 
through space, while my body remained in a comatose state, 
indeed, quite inert and corpse-like, and that a similar effort 
restored me to that mortal habitation from which I had been so 
strangely absent. I may mention that I found myself still con- 
fined to our own planet. There were insuperable impediments 
to my advance beyond the limits of this world. Within those 
limits I was free to wander wherever I listed. Of what I saw 
and fell in my disembodied condition I am unable to give an 
account. My thoughts are exercised night and day with the 
wonders of which I then obtained a knowledge, but I lack words 
capable of giving them expression." 

" How is it possible," I interrupted, " for you to think without 
the aid of words ? " 

** Thought, as well as emotion, can exist without the symbols 
of language," he answered. " The lower creation may convince 
you of this. Watch a dog dreaming : he imitates the motions 
of the chase, he licks the hand that does not caress him, and so 
on- ; thought must be going on in his brain, for his eyes and 
senses are closed to the apprehension of outward objects. Has 
then a dog a vocabulary ? is he possessed of language in which 
to clothe his ideas ? " 

" Monkeys are said to have a speech of their own," I said 
flippantly. 

" That is begging the question. But to resume. My aerial 
excursions increased in frequency and extent, and I became 
alarmed lest some accident should befall the body from which I 
was absent, sometimes for weeks ; or lest the action of the air 
and other causes should give rise to the decay to which, in its 
inanimate state, it was peculiarly liable. In order to avert this 
danger, I invented the machine you saw in my house. When 
I wished to quit my earthly tenement, I placed myself in the 
large glass receiver, and, pressing the button, set the machinery 
in motion. My spirit then took flight, while the air-pump 
exhausted the air from the receiver ; and thus my body remained 
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hermetically sealed up from the disintegrating influences of the 
atmosphere. The machine itself was deposited in a secret vault 
under the old house, where I lived. There it remains ; and my 
body is now lying preserved in its glass coffin, as fit for the re- 
incarnation of its spirit as on the day, four years ago, when I 
quitted it" 

" Then," I asked, " why in the name of common sense, don't 
you return to it ? " 

" There comes in the terrible part of my story," was the reply. 
" When, after an absence of several weeks, I returned to the 
vault, judge of my horror at finding the receiver empty ; my 
body had disappeared." 

I was getting interested, as was shown by my exclamation at 
this point. 

" I thought you said it was lying there now ? " I said. 

"So it is. It has been replaced:— but listen! It was an 
awful time with me till I found what had become of it. It 
appears that Bryant Stubbs had somehow, by the merest 
accident, made the discovery that had cost me so much thought 
and toil — I mean, how to cast himself loose from the body 
without committing suicide. His spirit, wandering about, per- 
ceived my body lying where I left it, and straightway entered 
into it I had no resource but to take possession of the one 
which was his own property, and then endeavour to make him 
quit mine. But he would not. He found the body he now 
possessed more convenient than the one he was born in ; for the 
former was perfect, while the latter was minus an arm ! " 

Here, I am sorry to say, I could not forbear laughing. 

" It was no laughing matter to me," said my interlocutor. " As 
persuasion was of no avail, I determined to hypnotise him ; and 
while he was in the trance, I removed him. to the house at 
GwiUingham, and placed him in the receiver; and then I 
suggested to him that he should, immediately on awaking, return 
to his own body, and there remain. You know these mesmeric 
suggestions are always complied with. Accordingly, no sooner 
had I made the necessary passes, than he awoke and entered his 
own body, in which I was." 

" But why did you not thereupon assume your own ? " 

" Alas ! I speedily discovered I was powerless to make that 
impression on the brain, by means of my will, which was 
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necessary in order to detach spirit from matter, while his will 
was also acting in opposition to mine. You cannot conceive with 
what intense effort I attempted to do so ; but though I once or 
twice very nearly succeeded, his will was never entirely subdued, 
and I have never been able to escape from a thraldom'which is 
abhorrent to me. The reason why he refused to release me was 
this : he found it very convenient to sink his own identity in 
mine whenever he had occasion to conceal that identity. Some 
of the transactions in which he has been engaged are not very 
reputable, but he was thus enabled to elude the unpleasant 
consequences resulting from them. Besides, by this means he 
obtained admittance where he would otherwise have met with 
scornful rejection. And as one brain served for both, any pleasure 
I enjoyed in those refinements to which he was a stranger, was 
reflected to his mind, which received the sensation, without 
appreciation of the cause. So here we are, two souls in one 
body! 

" Since his illness I have not been so liable to such complete 
effacement at the will of another as was previously the case. 
Enfeebled in mind — the sympathetic result of bodily weakness, 
— ^he is no longer able to restrain me from proclaiming these 
facts. Formerly I had power to make only momentary reve- 
lations ; his spirit clouded over mine before I had time to seek 
advice or consolation. It was always on the watch. Even 
now it is by an effort that I continue my communications. I 
am holding him down, as it were, all the time. 

" But if he dies, as seems likely, from his present illness, I 
think I shall escape at last ; for as my spirit does not belong to 
the body in which it is now confined, there is no probability of 
its being dismissed from the world at the dissolution of that 
body. However, directly the latter event takes place, I wish yo« 
to proceed to Gwillingham. I may be there to welcome you, 
but if not, you will see to the security of the vault where my 
mortal remains are deposited." 

He then described the situation of the vault, and the manner 
in which I could obtain access to it We had some further 
conversation not needful to repeat. At a quarter to one that 
night Bryant Stubbs died. Nothing remarkable occurred on 
that occasion. My letter has spun out to such inordinate length 
that I shall not trouble you with any observations or reflections. 
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To-morrow I set out for GwilUngham, I will let you know the 
result of ray visit. In the meantime, I am, 

My dear Marc, 

Yours faithfully, 

Julius Quorn. 

P.S. — I have this moment received a telegram from Blake- 
witch's nephew. He says, " Uncle suddenly returned. Ex- 
tremely weak, otherwise well. Requests your immediate 
attendance." 

I shall take the night train to Gwillingham. 



Wm. E. Lanham. 
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Zbc Stori? of a Broftcn Xifc* 

The following manuscript, dim and yellow with age, was 
recently found among certain other family papers, in the 
repositories of a well-known firm of legal practitioners in the 
city of Edinburgh. 

There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
account given of the tragic events to which the manuscript 
refers. 

The writer was one "Gavin Stuart," formerly a surgeon and 
general medical practitioner. 

For the hands of my dear nephew and niece — these 



Ever since, upon your warm invitation, I took up my perma- 
nent abode in your happy home, now so many years ago, it has 
been present to my mind that I ought to set down in writing, for 
your perusal after my death, a brief account of the terrible 
tragedy which suddenly overwhelmed my youth, and has con- 
tinued to cast its black shadow over my whole after life. 

You were both such mere children when the events of which I 
am about to write took place, that these must be entirely outside 
the scope of your personal recollections, and although you may 
have heard from my late brother, your good father, something 
of my dreadful story, I nevertheless think that it behoves me, 
now that my eye is growing dim, and my natural force has 
become much abated, and when I feel that my weary pilgrimage 
is fast drawing to a close, to set down a plain and brief account 
of the circumstances which left me, in my early manhood, a 
broken-hearted man. 

As you are aware, I was, in my youth, bred to farming, 
while your late father turned his attention to the law, and 
finally founded in Edinburgh the business of which you, my 
nephew, are now the respected head. 

While still a very young man I married .a lady of the good 
city of Edinburgh, and for one short year our lives were quietly 
and serenely happy. Alas ! Alas ! my fair young wife ! — in 
what a sudden horror of great darkness was our happiness des- 
tined to be swallowed up ! 
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At the time of which I write, the province of Galloway, in 
which I began the active business of life, was in a very unsettled 
and even lawless state. Gangs of gipsies had their permanent 
encampments in the district, while the absence of anything like 
a properly-organised police force, the badness of the roads, and 
the consequent difficulty of communication with the outer world, 
rendered criminals of all kinds bolder and more reckless than 
could nowadays be readily imagined. 

Smuggling was also common, and was carried on in almost 
open defiance. of the law. 

In the five and forty years which have since elapsed great 
changes and vast improvements in the moral and social condition of 
the people have taken place, and Galloway has now become one of 
the most settled and law-abiding districts in the whole kingdom. 

The most disturbing and alarming local events, however, of 
the unsettled times of which I write were the mysterious dis- 
appearance at frequent intervals of travellers, and even of resi- 
dents in the district. 

For many years fruitless speculation and idle talk had been 
the only outcome of these alarming events, and certainly down 
to the time of which I write no efficient or properly-organised 
attempt had been made by those in authority to solve the 
problem. 

That this should have been the case seems almost incredible^ 
but it is nevertheless literally true. 

It was my fate to become the means of solving the mystery^ 
and of eflfectually ridding the country of a band of robbers and 
murderers, whose deeds of blood had long cried aloud to Heaven^ 
for vengeance. 

The knowledge that I did so has been my chief solace and 
consolation in many weary years. 

My good friend, the minister of your parish and congregation, 
to whom my story is known, has often striven to bring me to a 
more becoming frame of mind upon this matter, and perhaps,., 
if I could have followed his good Christian counsel, the burden 
of my sorrow might have proved a less intolerable load than it 
has been to me. 

Afler all, what is the use of extending forgiveness to the dead 
— dead mpst righteously through my means ! 

And now I will to my story, and when you have read it,,. 

^ 13 
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condemn my conduct, and the fact that I am not even after all 
these years ashamed of it, if you can ! 

The farm of which I, at the age of twenty-six, became 
tenant, was situated almost upon the boundary line which 
divides the provinces of East and West Galloway. 

This district of country was then and still is for the most part, 
a pastoral one, only a small portion of the land being fit for 
the plough. 

My farm was a large one, extending to considerably upwards 
of a thousand acres of hill-pasture and moorland, with a small 
portion of arable land near the house. 

The house itself, although by no means large, was thoroughly 
comfortable and in excellent repair. 

Well do I remenlber, even at this distance of time, with what 
joyous pride and loving care I furnished and prepared my 
unpretending dwelling for the reception of ndy betrothed, Marjory 
Gray, daughter of my father's old friend. Dr. Gray, of Edinburgh. 

It was while upon a visit to your father's house in Edinburgh 
(the same in which I now write) that I first met with the lady 
who afterwards became my wife. Mine was a case of what 
many sensible people profess to disbelieve in, viz., love at first 
sight. 

Well do I remember our first meeting. The occasion was 
that of a Hallow-e'en party, and previous to the inevitable 
dance, various games, forfeits, and other sports peculiar to the 
season were engaged in. 

The gathering was a large and merry one, and for an hour I 
entered as gaily as anyone present into the merry sport of nut- 
burning, with which the evening's amusement began. Blind- 
man's-buff, hunt the slipper, and various other good old- 
fashioned games followed, and were the occasion of much 
merriment and any amount of jovial noise and confusion. 

These sports over, the two drawing-rooms were cleared for 
dancing, and upon looking about me for a suitable partner, my eyes 
suddenly fell upon the face of a new and late arrival. A young 
lady simply dressed in white and wearing a flower and spring of 
green in her bosom, stood just within the door of the outer 
drawing-room. Her golden hair fell in trim luxuriance over her 
shapely shoulders, while her dark blue eyes sparkled with 
vivacity and happiness. 
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It was the work of a single moment ! I felt in that instant 
that, for good or evil, my destiny was accomplished. There 
was, in my case, no such thing as deliberate falling in love. I 
tumbled headlong into that blissful state in much less time than 
I have taken to write it down, and I have never since left it 

I daresay you, my dear niece, will naturally think this state- 
ment of mine incredible, and in all probability dub your grave 
and elderly uncle a foolish and doting old man, but it is written 
and it must stand, for it is the literal truth. 

Within a fortnight of this first meeting, Marjory Gray and I 
had plighted our troth, and within six months we were married. 

I have an idea that some of my wife's friends and relatives in 
Edinburgh were rather surprised, and not much pleased, that 
she should be willing to bury herself in such an out-of-the-way 
district as that in which her lot was to be cast, but no serious 
objection to the marriage was taken by her worthy father or any 
member of her family, and so in due course we were married. 

How cheerfully and easily did my darling wife accommodate 
herself to the strange ways and unfamiliar scenes upon which 
she entered on her first arrival at her new home ! Fortunately 
my old housekeeper — a faithful and valued servant in my 
father's family from my boyhood — remained at her post long 
enough to "hansel the new mistress," as the worthy body 
expressed it, and initiate her into the multifarious mysteries and 
duties which are the inevitable portion of the " gude-wife " in a 
Scottish farmhouse. 

" Aye, ye kae been the lucky ane, Maister Gavin," said my 
faithful old friend on taking her departure to enter upon the 
occupation of a snug cottage in a neighbouring village, " for a' 
her ceety up-bringing an' leddy's ways and genty speech, I'se 
warrant the gude-wife'll be the fellest housekeeper in a' the 
countra side. Min' what I'm tellin' ye ! '* 

As my old friend was certainly not given to " vain babbling " 
upon any subject whatever, I confess that her evident warmth 
and sincerity in praise of my winsome bride was a matter of no 
small comfort and satisfaction to me. 

Subsequent events proved the entire accuracy of my old 
friend's opinion, and as weeks and months went by, everything 
in my dear wife's department of our affairs seemed to go by 
clockwork. 
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Let me not dwell now upon that happy time ! Not even to 
you, who are so near and dear to me, can I lay bare the secrets 
of my loving and sorrowing heart. I must keep them to tell to 
my Marjory herself when we meet again. It can be but a little 
while now, I thank God ! 

About a year after my marriage, and late in the month of 
September, it became necessary that I should proceed to the 
town of Dumfries upon a matter of business which would admit 
of no delay, and as the weather was very fine and my wife was 
most anxious to accompany me, in an evil moment I consented 
to her doing so. 

We accordingly set out, my wife being, according to the 
custom of the time and country, mounted upon a pillion behind 
me. 

I was of course armed with sword and pistols, and reckoned 
myself fairly skilful in the use of both. Not that I anticipated 
having any occasion to use the weapons, but it was then very 
unusual for anyone possessed of arms to travel far abroad 
without them. 

Our journey to Dumfries was accomplished without accident 
or event of any kind. Upon our arrival we found the town in a 
state of considerable bustle and excitement, owing to the occur- 
rence at that time of the half-yearly feeing or hiring fair, and> 
indeed, we had passed upon the road many travellers bound in 
the same direction as ourselves. 

Upon arriving at our journey's end we put up at a comfort- 
able inn, and there remained until the following day. 

Next morning I was early astir, and having transacted all my 
business in the course of the forenoon while ray wife visited 
certain friends resident in the town, we were ready by two 
o'clock in the afternoon to start upon our homeward journey. 

Would to God we had delayed or been detained for one short 
hour longer, when the general exodus from the fair would have 
set in, and many parties of travellers would probably have been 
seen all along our route ! 

Even as it was we passed at various points upon the way 
many parties who had left the fair at an even earlier hour than 
ourselves, but as my horse was a good one and got rapidly over 
the ground, these parties of travellers became fewer and farther 
between, until, when two-thirds of our journey had been accom- 
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pHshed, and we were pursuing the road which ran along the top 
of the cliffs near a wild and solitary spot known as Ravenshall, 
we found ourselves quite alone. We had, however, recently 
passed a merry party of young men travelling on foot in the 
same direction as ourselves. 

And now my heart fails me, and my trembling hand can 
scarce pen what must be written. 

Within a few hundred yards of the spot where we had passed 
the young men the road took a sudden turn to the right and 
away from the sea, and passed between two steep rocks which 
there confined it within narrow bounds, and almost entirely 
obstructed the view ahead. 

We had almost passed this natural barrier when my horse 
shied so suddenly and violently that I almost lost my seat, and 
my wife clung to me in terror, as two wild figures sprang from 
either side of the road, clutching at the reins. 

Shouting to my wife to hold fast to me, and dropping the . 
reins for an instant, I drew my pistols, shot one of our assailants 
dead upon the spot and mortally wounded the other. 

At the reports of the shots several other savage-looking men 
and women sprang into the roadway, clutching at the horse's 
bridle and mane. 

My sword was out in an instant, and I slashed savagely right 
and left, but at that moment I felt my wife's grasp suddenly 
relax. She had fainted with surprise and terror, and slipped 
from her seat to the ground. 

In an instant one of the dreadful-looking females threw herself 
with a savage yell upon my wife's prostrate body, and buried a 
lonj knife in her heart. 

The next moment my avenging sword clove the fiend's head 
to the chin, but, alas ! too late to save my darling's life ! 

Now, for the first time, I remembered the party of young men 
recently passed, and shouted for help with all the strength of 
my lungs. 

My shouts were answered. The young men had heard the 
pistol shots, and were already hurrying to the rescue. 

The first sound of their voices was the signal for the remainder 
of my assailants to desist from the attack and seek safety in 
flight. They scrambled with extraordinary agility up the steep 
face of the rocks which rose from the landward side of the road 
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and in a few seconds were lost to sight among the whins and 
brushwood. 

What a sight presented itself to the horrified gaze of my 
rescuers who now joined me ! 

My poor wife lay stone dead upon the spot where she had 
fallen — the cruel knife still buried in her gentle heart. Almost 
upon her body lay that of her destroyer, who had never moved 
after receiving my sword blow, delivered, as it had been, full 
upon her uncovered head with all the strength of fury and 
despair. 

Of the two men I had shot, one was dead, the pistol bullet 
having passed through his brain. The other had been shot 
through the body, and presently expired with a dreadful groan. 

I have since been told that my own appearance and behaviour 
were those of a madman, and that it was found necessary to dis- 
arm me by force, in order to prevent me from turning my bloody 
weapon either upon my rescuers or myself. Presently nature 
came to my relief, I reeled in the saddle and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

When I recovered consciousness I found myself lying upon 
a rough bed in a cottage situated about a mile from the scene 
of the tragedy. At first I was unable to recal either where I 
was or what had happened. All too soon, however, remem- 
brance rose, and with it, not so much the horror of the dreadful 
scene through which I had so lately passed, and of my wife's 
tragic fate, as a burning, maddening desire for vengeance. 

The lives of the three wretches which had already paid 
forfeit to my avenging arm seemed but a paltry measure of 
revenge, and I solemnly swore to take no rest while one member 
of the murderous gang remained alive. 

Three days later all that was mortal of my departed wife 
slept beneath the turf of the quiet churchyard of the parish in 
which my farm was situated, and on the day after the funeral I 
started for Glasgow. 

It happened that a distant relative of mine then filled the 
Provost's chair in the metropolis of the West of Scotland, and to 
him I resolved in the first instance to appeal for advice and 
assistance. 

Reaching Glasgow without adventure or delay, I hastened to 
lay my dreadful tale before my influential relative. My account 
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of the tragic fate of my young wife naturally filled him with 
horror and distress, and he readily agreed to my urgent request 
that he would accompany me to Edinburgh, and give me the 
weight of his official presence in laying the matter before the 
King himself. 

His Majesty received me with the greatest consideration and 
kindness, and so enraged was he with the perpetrators of the 
crime that he gave instant orders for a picked body of soldiers 
to be made ready to proceed under my guidance to the scene of 
the tragedy with the object, if possible, of exterminating the 
whole bloodthirsty gang. 

Accordingly, in four days' time the expedition was ready to 
start upon its mission of vengeance, and at the last moment the 
King determined to accompany it in person. 

By His Majesty's own suggestion several trained blood-hounds 
were procured, and these animals accompanied the expedition. 
As it turned out, the unerring instinct of the hounds was 
eventually the means of tracking the murderers to their lair. 

Upon the arrival of the expedition at the spot where my 
poor wife met her death — to which I was of course able to 
direct its march without hesitation or delay — a considerable time 
was spent in making fruitless search for some traces of the 
criminals. 

The length of time that had elapsed, and the hard and stony 
nature of the ground for a time rendered the search unavailing. 

The blood-hounds were then brought up, and in the course of 
half an hour, one of them suddenly struck upon the trail. At 
the first note of his deep warning bay, the other dogs joined him, 
and followed the trail in the direction of a precipitous cliff over- 
hanging the sea. 

The upper portion of this cliflf was densely clothed with 
brushwood, and into this the dogs plunged without hesitation, 
following a very steep and narrow but quite noticeable pathway, 
which zigzagged down towards the sea-beach below. 

A previously-selected body of specially young and active men 
eagerly followed, and along with this party I went. 

About fifty feet from the foot of the cliff the leading hound 
suddenly stopped before a dark and narrow fissure in the face of 
the cliff, and set up a loud howling and growling, in which the 
other dogs one by one joined as they reached the spot. 
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My heart bounded with stern joy, for now at last it was certain 
that the murderers had been tracked to their doom. 

A messenger was instantly dispatched to the main body of 
the expedition, and in a very short time a farther party of one 
hundred armed men arrived upon the scene. 

Torches having been lighted, the entrance to the cave was 
effectually surrounded, and the officer in command and I led a 
party of fifty men into the dark and gruesome-looking entrance. 

As we entered our nostrils were assailed by a horrible stench, 
which grew more overpowering as we proceeded — which we did 
with the greatest caution. 

To our great surprise, the narrow and steeply descending 
passage by which we entered speedily opened out into a great 
cavern, as large as the interior of a small church. 

No living thing was to be seen here, although large quantities 
of garments and goods of all kinds were piled in heedless con- 
fusion around the sides of the cavern, proving that the place 
had been used by the robbers as a storehouse for their plunder. 

At the farther end of this great cavern appeared the dark 
entrance to another and much smaller cave, and round this 
aperture the dogs now collected, growling and otherwise betray- 
ing the fiercest excitement, but not venturing to enter. 

Two active young men of our advance party, however, snatch- 
ing torches from two of the attendants, dashed fearlessly into the 
dark fissure, followed by all the dogs, and these fierce animals 
became instantly engaged in a furious struggle with some 
persons within. 

Except that at the first onset two of the dogs were severely 
stabbed with knives, which served only to increase their ferocity, 
no effectual resistance was offered ; and more men with torches 
having passed into the inner cave, the wretches harbouring there 
were one by one brought out and securely bound. 

The gang was found to consist of an aged and most villainous- 
looking couple, evidently the progenitors of the other prisoners ; 
eight men and six women apparently of all ages between twenty 
and fifty years ; and no fewer than fourteen lads and boys and 
eleven young women and girls. 

The appearance of the whole of the prisoners was shocking 
and repulsive in the extreme. Their hands and faces were com- 
pletely encrusted with filth, while their long and matted hair hung 
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down upon their shoulders. Not one of them wore head or 
foot covering of any kind. 

They were speedily brought to the top of the cliff, and taken 
before the king, who gave orders that they should one and all be 
conveyed to Leith, and there be put to death with all speed, and 
without further formality or any form of trial. 

I did not accompany the party which guarded the prisoners, 
but by desire of the king, remained behind to assist in the 
further examination of the plunder contained in the outer cave. 

I may however here mention the ultimate fate of the 
prisoners. 

They were, in the first place, taken to Edinburgh, and com- 
mitted for one night to the Tolbooth, or common prison there. 

On the following day they were executed upon the foreshore 
at Leith in one of the barbarous methods now happily unknown 
in our land. 

The arms and legs of the men were severed from their bodies, 
and they were then left to bleed to death ; while the women were 
first strangled at the stake, and their bodies afterwards burned 
to ashes. 

I would have been glad to learn that these wretches had 
shown some signs of remorse or repentance, but such unhappily is 
not the case. On the contrary, they one and all died cursing 
and railing at their executioners with their latest breath. 

I returned to my desolate home with the fixed resolve of re- 
maining there only long enough to wind up my affairs, and turn 
my stock and furniture into money. 

Fortunately my landlord proved sympathetic and kindly, and 
agreed to relieve me of my holding at the next ensuing term of 
Whitsunday. 

Long before that time arrived I had made up my mind to 
devote the remainder of my life to the study and practice of 
medicine, and with that end in view I entered as a student at the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Although much above the usual age of medical students I 
passed the various examinations without any serious difficulty, 
and entered upon the practice of my profession in the city of 
Edinburgh in my thirty-third year. 

As you are aware, my career was one of speedy and almost 
unbroken success, and I am glad now to think of the large 
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amount of suffering and sorrow I have been in my time enabled 
to alleviate. 

Few indeed of my patients could, I think, have guessed 
through what a dreadful sorrow their composed and cheerful 
physician passed in the days of his youth, and how tragically 
and suddenly the love of his life was buried in his fair young 
wife's early grave. 

To say that no thought of a second marriage has ever entered 
my mind would be to say little indeed. Never for an instant 
of my waking life has my darling's presence seemed to be far 
from me, and as I wrote at the outset of this sad story, so I now 
repeat at its close, I am thankful that my weary pilgrimage is 
nearing its close, and that the hour cannot now be very distant 
when I shall once more greet the love of my life upon that bliss- 
ful shore where there is " no more sorrow nor crying for the 
former things are passed away." 

A single word I must say before finally laying down my pen as 
to the identity of the murderous crew whom I was the means of 
bringing to their well-deserved doom. 

The head and progenitor of the band turned out to be one 
Sawney Beane, originally a native of the county of Haddington, 
and from his youth a man of singularly wild and reckless nature* 
Having been, in his native county, guilty of a savage and unpro- 
voked assault and robbery, this man fled from justice, taking with 
him a woman of equally abandoned character. 

How or why they happened to make theil* way across the 
country to the province of Galloway I know not, but it appears 
certain that during all the years of their residence there they 
subsisted mainly by the proceeds of murder and robbery, and 
brought up their children and grandchildren in the same evil 
courses. 

It was estimated at the time of which I write, that not far 
short of one thousand persons perished first and last by the 
hands of these human fiends — my precious wife being their last 
victim. Alas ! Alas ! 
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The saying that truth is stranger than fiction has passed into 
such a commonplace, that it has almost ceased to seem a 
paradox, for fact can soar where fancy must clip its wings, or 
face the charge of improbability. The lives of all the im- 
postors, the pretenders, the claimants, who have been more or less 
famous since the world began, present a sort of general likeness, 
so far as the chief event of all is concerned. It is the circum- 
stances, the surroundings, the accessories, so to speak, which 
go to make up their histories, that leave room for an infinite 
variety. The story of the unhappy and mysterious person 
whose name is given to the present brief record, bears the same 
hall-mark as that of so many others, who have attempted to play 
a false part upon the stage of life. For though she has had 
historians such as Castera and Helbig to uphold the reality of 
her claims — to appeal to the sympathy of posterity by a touch- 
ing and glowing narrative of her misfortunes and her wrongs, 
the weight of evidence on the other side, especially such as the 
modern writer, Brueckner, has been able to bring forward — 
seems to leave little doubt as to the utter absurdity of her pre- 
tensions. It is not therefore the failure to recognize what she 
asserted to be her just rights, which makes her claim to be 
remembered. Her place in the memory of the aftertime is on 
the muster-roll of the unfortunate — her sanction to be placed 
there is due to her as the victim of one of the most cruel acts of 
treachery by which human nature was ever disgraced. 

As Russian history is a subject comparatively little studied by 
English readers, a very brief explanation is necessary of the 
position of aiTairs in Russia in the year 1775, when the reigning 
sovereign was Catherine the Great. 

Properly speaking, indeed, Russian history can only be said to 
originate with Peter the Great, who began to reign jointly with 
his elder brother Ivan, but into whose hands the whole power 
soon completely passed. Peter was twice married, first to 
Eudoxia, whom he divorced, and by whom he had one son, 
Alexis. This unfortunate prince left Russia without his father's 
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permission, and for this offence was put to death on his return, 
the Czar himself being the executioner. Alexis left a son — 
afterwards Peter II. The second wife of Peter the Great was 
Catherine, who succeeded to the throne on his death, and is 
known as Catherine I. By this marriage there were two 
daughters, Anne, married to the Duke of Holstein Gottorp, 
whose son, Peter Paul, was the husband and predecessor 
of Catherine the Great — and Elizabeth Petrowna, afterwards 
lEimpress. Catherine I. was succeeded by Peter — son of the 
Czarewitch Alexis, who only reigned three years, and died in 
1730, at the age of thirteen. The succession now passed to 
Anne, widow of the Duke of Courland, and niece of Peter the 
Great, being the second daughter of his elder brother Ivan. 
The Empress Anne was only a nominal ruler, as she left the 
reins of government entirely in the hands of her favourite Biren, 
a monster of cruelty, who literally dyed the land with the blood 
of his victims, while those who escaped the edge of the sword 
either crammed the prisons, or crowded the wastes of Siberia, 
Anne summoned to her court the daughter of her elder sister, 
the Duchess of Mecklenburg, and arranged a marriage between 
her and Anton-Ulric, Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg. She 
named their child as her successor, passing over his mother. 
On the death of Anne the claims of this child were put aside, 
through the jealousies and intrigues of the courtiers, and a 
bloodless revolution, chiefly contrived by a surgeon of French 
extraction, named Lestocq, placed Elizabeth Petrowna, daughter 
of Peter the Great, on the throne. About the time of her 
mother's death, Elizabeth's hand had been sought by the young 
Prince of Holstein-Eutin, Bishop of Luoeck, but he had died of 
small-pox a few days after their betrothal. Elizabeth declared 
that she never would marry, and so far as outward appearances 
went, she kept her resolution. It seems, however, quite certain 
that she was privately married to her favourite, the Hetman 
Alexis Razoumoffsky, formerly a soldier in the regiment Pr^o- 
braginsky. In after years, when the ministers and advisers of 
Catherine II. saw political reasons for urging her to contract a 
second marriage, they sought in the union of Elizabeth and 
Razoumoffsky, a precedent for that of Catherine with her 
favourite Gregory Orloff. When Razoumoffsky was asked to 
disclose the truth on this subject, which was otherwise only a 
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matter of conjecture, he went to a cabinet, and took out some 
papers, carefully kept in a satin case. These he burned before 
the eyes of his interrogators, and said — " Je n'^tais jamais que 
Tesclave de Tlmpdratrice." 

The elder sister of Elizabeth had, as has been said, been 
married to the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, and it was her son, the 
unfortunate Peter Paul, afterwards known as Peter III., whom 
Elizabeth chose as her successor. She arranged a marriage be- 
tween him and the Princess Sophie of Anhalt-Zerbst, who was 
received into the Greek Church under the name of Catherine, by 
which she afterwards became so famous as Qatherine the Great. 
This marriage took place in 1745. On the death of Elizabeth 
in 1762, Peter Paul ascended the throne. He was a person 
of weak intellect, and the lowest possible morals. He and 
Catherine, who was not his superior in the latter respect, had 
long been estranged, and on his accession, he spoke of repudiat- 
ing her for his favourite the Countess Woronzoff. Upon this 
the adherents of Catherine, foremost amongst whom were the two 
OrloflFs, her favourite Gregory and his brother Alexis, seized and 
imprisoned Peter, and then murdered him. The precise manner 
of his death is not certainly known. One account attributes it 
to poison, but the more general belief seems to be that he was 
strangled — some writers say with a strap, others with a napkin — 
by Alexis Orloff, who is so infamously associated with the his- 
tory of the unhappy person known as the Princess Tarakanoff. 

A month after her husband's death, Catherine was crowned 
Empress of all the Russias. Although her power was so ill ac- 
quired, she used it wisely and well, and under her rule, Russia 
made rapid progress in the direction of civilization. 

From the foregoing account, it will be seen that Catherine's 
hold on the sceptre depended solely on her own strength of 
grasp. Her only title to the throne was that of usurpation, a 
title which makes those who rely on it very jealous of alien pre- 
tensions. The rebellion of Pugatscheff, who asserted that he 
was Peter HI., whose death had been falsely reported, began 
in 1773, and was not crushed for two years. When therefore, in 
1774, Catherine heard that a female pretender to the Russian 
throne had appeared, who called herself the Princess TarakanoflF, 
and claimed to be the daughter of the Empress Elizabeth and 
Razoumoffsky, it is scarcely surprising that the news caused her 
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grave concern. She gave orders to have the ** Weibsperson," the 
"Vagabundin," the "Abendteuerin" enticed (gelockt)to Russia at 
any cost That any man in whom there was a spark of honour, 
or the faintest instinct of humanity, could be found to effect this 
by the means which Alexis Orloff employed, must remain a sub- 
ject of wonder till the depravity of the human race becomes a 
more generally accepted fact than it at present is. Amongst 
writers of history there will always be found on the one hand 
those who seek at all costs to arouse the interest, the sentiment, 
the sympathy, of their readers, by the production of a highly- 
coloured narrative,' even at the expense of accuracy or veracity ; 
on the other, those who set a rigid, plain, unvarnished statement 
of facts above all things, and willingly forfeit the romance of their 
narrative in order to ensure its absolute truth. Thus Casterais a 
zealous partizan of the Princess Tarakanoff, the daughter of the 
Empress Elizabeth, and heir by the will of that sovereign, to the 
throne of all the Russias. Brueckner, on the contrary, calmly and 
dispassionately tells the story of an adventuress, the impudence 
of whose claims was only equalled by their audacity, while he 
bequeaths to the reader, as he takes leave of the subject, an 
enigma to which he can offer no solution. 

In the year 1774, according to Brueckner, an adventuress ap- 
peared in Italy, who claimed the Russian throne on the pretence 
that she was the daughter of the Empress Elizabeth and 
Razoumoffsky. She stated that she was born in 1752; she had 
been previously known in London as Aly Emett^e, an Oriental 
princess. The English Ambassador at St. Petersburg said she 
was the daughter of an innkeeper at Prague, the English Consul 
at Leghorn thought her father was a baker at Nurnberg. She 
was called by many different names, Mile. Scholl, Mile. Tremouille, 
Grafin von Runeburg, Princess Vladimir. All the accounts of 
her agree in describing her as possessed of great beauty, and 
powers of fascination. From London she went to Paris, where, in 
her quality of a Circassian, she became the fashion for a time. 
She described herself as possessing vast estates in Asia, and suc- 
ceded in duping various persons who advanced her money on her 
property in the Caucasus. In 1773 she made her way to Ger- 
many, and there her charms made a victim of Philip Ferdinand, 
reigning Count of Limburg, who was madly in love with her, and 
on the point of making her his wife. It was at this time 
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that she declared her pretensions to the Russian throne, by as- 
serting that she was the daughter of the Empress Elizabeth. 
Her story was that when quite a child, she had been taken away 
from her father the Count Razoumoffsky, and brought to Siberia. 
An attempt had been made to poison her, which however was 
frustrated by a faithful follower, and she had then been taken to 
Persia, to the court of the Shah, a relative of her father. In 
order to strengthen this fable, she fabricated several wills which 
she alleged were those of Peter the Great, Catherine I. and 
Elizabeth, according to which the succession was assured to her- 
self. These papers she sent to the Court of Constantinople, and 
to Alexis OrlofF, who was in command of the Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean. Then regarding a petty German prince as too 
paltry a match for the Princess of all the Russias, she threw over 
the Count, who is also called by some writers the Duke of 
Limbui^ — notwithstanding his protestations, and his despair, 
for which she seems to have had no pity. 

She next went successively to Venice and Ragusa, but was 
forced, for want of money, to leave those towns, pursued by her 
creditors. She was at Rome when the Empress Catherine, 
indignant at her pretensions, commissioned Alexis Orloif to get 
her into his power by whatever means he could, and to convey 
her to Russia. The task was not so easy, as she seems to have 
inspired in Italy a general belief in her claims. Orloff sent his 
aide-de-camp to Rome to pay her debts, and to advise her to 
come to Pisa, where he was himself detained. The infatuation 
which made her follow this counsel and trust herself so implicitly 
to a stranger, can only be accounted for by the supposition that 
the relief she experienced from his help in a time of such need, 
made her blind enough to believe that Orloif had really espoused 
her cause. She took her departure from Rome with great pomp, 
flinging handfuls of money to the beggars who cheered her as 
she went 

A magnificent house had been prepared for her at Pisa, where 
for the first time she met Alexis Orloff'. He was a very hand- 
some man, remarkable for his gigantic stature and his herculean 
strength. He treated her with all the deference and homage 
due to her supposed rank, and was guilty of the unutterable 
baseness of pushing his fortunes at the Russian Court, by play- 
ing the part of her lover. He pretended to be passionately in 
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love with her, and his ardour was so well feigned, that he suc- 
ceeded in completely winning her affections. Her subsequent 
history seems to show that amongst all the shams of which she 
was made up, her love for Orloff was the one real thing. Orloff 
was anxious that their marriage should be publicly solemnized 
at Pisa, and Cast^ra asserts that it actually took place. Most 
other accounts, however, agree in asserting that the Princess 
Tarakanoff wished to postpone it, saying she would wait for 
better days. Orloff's object in this proposal was to secure a 
pretext for getting her on board the fleet Such a pretext was 
needed, for at the slightest suspicion of foul play the Italians 
who favoured her cause would have been ready to defend her 
from violence. Catherine meantime was getting impatient. 
When the fleet lay outside Leghorn she wrote to Orloff to throw 
a few bombs into the town if any difficulty was opposed to the 
embarcation of the supposed princess. Orloff, however, was 
determined to proceed without violence, and by means of artifice, 
which, having won the confidence of his victim, would be the 
easiest course. He now suggested that the Princess Tarakanoff 
should pay a visit to the fleet, to witness some naval manoeuvres. 
A magnificent ffite was arranged, the whole squadron was under 
arms, and a vessel splendidly decorated came to embark her at 
Leghorn, and convey her to the admiral's ship. No sooner had 
she put her foot on board than she was taken prisoner. A pre- 
tence was made at the same time of placing Orloff under arrest. 
Perhaps he felt some reluctance to let her learn the whole extent 
of his treachery at once. Her despair was terrible, but as the 
whole truth gradually dawned upon her, it seems to have been 
above all for the loss of her lover that she grieved. Several 
times during the voyage she tried to kill herself or to throw her- 
self overboard. 

On the nth of May, 1775, she arrived at Cronstadt, and was 
thence conveyed to the citadel of St. Petersburg. A legal in- 
vestigation began at once, but resulted in throwing no new light 
upon her past history. Her great desire was for a personal 
interview with Catherine, but this was always refused, which was 
scarcely surprising, since she was foolish enough to sign the letter 
in which she asked for it " Elizabeth." It is said that during the 
enquiry Catherine was present at least once, and heard all that 
went on through an aperture in the wall, while her curiosity was 
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satisfied by seeing the prisoner. The Princess Tarakanoff knew 
no Russian, but asserted that she knew Persian and Arabic. When, 
however, she was asked to write down a sentence in these 
languages, she only scribbled something which nobody could read, 
and then said that it was the ignorance of the persons who tried 
to test her knowledge which was at fault She was guilty of a 
further blunder in stating that she was the daughter of the 
Cossack Hetman Kyrill RazoumofTsky, whereas it was not he, 
but his brother Alexis, who had been the favourite of the Em- 
press Elizabeth. 

While in prison she was treated with the utmost severity. She 
was deprived of her maid and left under the sole guardianship 
of men, who were in her cell day and night, and she was given 
only the coarsest food. It was thought that the hope of obtain- 
ing some mitigation of this treatment might lead her to make 
further disclosures as to her origin, but this she never did, 
although she appears to have withdrawn her claim to the 
throne. The extreme rigour to which she was subjected was 
at last relaxed by the governor of the prison, who took upon 
himself the responsibility of lightening the hardship of her 
condition. Her health, however, had been failing for some time 
past, and she gradually faded away, and died of consumption on 
the 4th of December, 1775. A general belief prevailed that she 
lived on for several years, and that her death was partly caused by 
the sufferings she endured during an inundation of the Neva, when 
her cell was flooded. A sensational picture by the Russian 
painter Flavitzsky represents her in her prison trying to find a 
refuge from the advancing waters, but she had been dead some 
years when the inundation occurred. 

Two Poles, Czarnomsky and Domansky, were in prison with 
her, and the latter fell in love with her. According to one 
account, she was offered her liberty on condition of marrying 
him, but she refused, saying she could not marry a man of such 
low rank. Perhaps even in this extremity her love for Orloff still 
survived. 

As to her real parentage, nothing is, or ever will be, known. 
With regard to her assertion that she was the child of Elizabeth 
and RazoumofTsky, Brueckner says, " The fables which Cast^ra 
and Helbig have woven about the Princess Tarakanoff, like many 
other things which they relate, have found credit, but they 
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require correction, Wassiltschikoff, in his monograph on the 
RazoumofTskys in the eighteenth century, shows how through 
Schlozer's notes the mistake arose that there were quite a number 
of sons and daughters of Elizabeth and RazoumofTsky, who were 
called TarakanofT. There were some nephews of Razoumoffsky 
who bore the family name of Daragan. While Budoff MelinkofT 
and others attach belief to the tradition of a son and daughter of 
Elizabeth, who pined away in a monastery and a convent, 
WassiltschikofT comes to the conclusion that most probably 
Elizabeth never had any children at all." 

In considering the history of this unhappy and mysterious 
adventuress, whatever may be thought of her pretensions, few 
persons will withhold their compassion for her undoubted wrongs 
-T-fewer still will raise a dissentient voice against the verdict of 
eternal obloquy, which will for ever darken the memory of 
Alexis Orloff. 



Slingsby Marchant. 
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By max PIREAU. 

*' For tbe son of man there is no noUe crown, well worn, or even ill worn, but is a 
crown of thorns." 

Carlyle. " Past and Present.* 

PART L 

CHAPTER I. 

RUTH. 

The afternoon sun was slanting in long level rays over the little 
town of Kemperton, when a ramshackle old fly rattled along the 
broad road which led from the station to the hospital. Its only 
occupant was a girl of some twenty-two years of age, who 
gazed about her curiously as the fly turned in at the hospital 
gates. Ruth Winter was feeling not a little inward tremor, 
though not for worlds would she have acknowledged the fad. 
The profession of nursing sounds, at a distance, such an elevating 
and noble one, that it is only when fairly embarked upon it one 
realises that, after all, the hospital nurse is usually developed 
from the ordinary home-grown girl, and that the aforesaid girl 
does not become a different being directly she dons a uniform. 
Ruth was just beginning to see this, and wondering whether 
every nurse, on her initiation, experienced the same desperate 
desire to turn and flee ignominiously. But next minute the 
arrival of the hall porter, a magnificent personage in a uniform 
of blue and gold, and accompanied by a trim-looking maid, re- 
minded her that she must summon up all her dignity. The porter^ 
with a condescending smile, handed her over to the maid, who 
led her up what seemed to Ruth's inexperience endless flights of 
stone stairs and through long corridors, till she ushered her into 
the tiny cubicle allotted to her use. 

Tiny indeed, but Ruth had no eyes for anything but the 
glorious view from the wide-open window, a view which seemed 
to fill the mean little room with something of cathedral dignity. 
The Kemperton Hospital stands on high ground overlooking the 
town on one side, on the other a wide expanse of wood and 
water, hill and dale. Far away into the dim violet distance 
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stretches the tender green of the pasture lands, alternating with 
the deeper tone of the woodlands, the silvery gleani of the wind- 
ing river, the dun tints of the wind-swept, thyme-scented downs, 
and almost indistinguishable against the horizon the flash and 
sparkle of the far-off sea. A fair scene, and never fairer than on 
this quiet summer afternoon, with the rays of the sinking sun 
bathing all things in a golden haze, and the lengthening shadows 
creeping over the hospital garden below. 

Ruth walked straight to the window, and stood there drinking 
in the beauty of it all. The love of the beautiful, whether in 
nature or art, was almost a religion to this girl, who had in- 
herited from her artist father, a quick perception of beauty in 
common things, but with its accompanying drawback of equally 
quick perception of the faintest shadow of ugliness in life. 
Strange material of which to make a hospital nurse. Doubtless 
— but just now the dominant note in Ruth Winter's complex 
character was her intense sympathy with poverty and suffering ; 
sympathy which, though real enough, was too apt to be mani- 
fested in sudden flames of enthusiasm, which burnt themselves 
out by the force of their own ardour. She could not know, as 
she stood on the very threshold of this new lif^ shrinking a 
little from the unknown waters into which she was about to 
plunge, but full of eager hope and untried enthusiasm — she could 
not know in what manner the lesson of steadfast endurance 
should come to her. And perhaps it was well that she could not 

Her hat and cloak laid aside, Ruth followed her conductor to 
the nurses' sitting-room, where she found about a dozen girls, 
wearing the pretty grey uniform of the Kemperton Hospital. 
They greeted the newcomer kindly enough, supplied her with 
tea, and tried to dissipate her evident shyness. Ruth listened 
curiously to the babel of high-pitched chatter, and wondered 
whether she would ever feel at home in this strange atmosphere 
of ** ward talk," " cases," and probationers' duties. 

Presently the door opened, and there was a sudden lull in the 
conversation, as a Presence sailed into the room. 

I say " a Presence " advisedly. The matron, Mrs. Denb^h, 
was the very embodiment of dignity. She was tall and stately, 
with tiny hands and feet, a complexion of lilies and roses, 
abundant brown hair streaked with grey, china-blue ^yts^ and 
an expression of mingled power and benevolence which often 
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led strangers to remark, ^ What a sweet-looking old lady I " But 
appearances are sometimes deceptive. 

" Nurse Ruth, please come with me to my room," said the 
Presence, fixing her blue eyes upon Ruth, who followed meekly 
to a dainty little sitting-room, bright with books and pictures, 
and redolent with the scent of hothouse flowers. Mrs. Denbigh 
motioned her to a seat, and to Ruth's embarrassment, fell to 
studying her face and figure in perfect silence. Certainly it was 
one which might interest a student of physiognomy, though 
many people would have denied Ruth Winter's claims to beauty. 
Her hair, of that peculiar shade of reddish brown seen in the 
pictures of the early Italian artists, lay in soft ruffles over a brow 
too high for perfect proportion, her deep blue-grey eyes were set 
in dark circles, which told the experienced eyes watching her of 
restless days and sleepless nights. 

" You do not look very strong," said the stately matron at 
last " You have brought a medical certificate, of course." 

Ruth responded in the affirmative. 

** Let me see, you told me in your letter you were twenty-two. 
Have you ever had any experience of home nursing ? " 

The girl's face was shadowed by a wave of recollected pain. 

" I nursed my mother in her last illness, four years ago. Since 
then, as I think I told you, I have been teaching." 

" And what induced you to give up the teaching and take 
to nursing instead ? " 

Ruth paused, seeking for fitting words. How could she tell 
this woman the story of the struggle of the last few weeks, k 
struggle between, on the one hand, the artistic, ease-loving tem- 
perament, which was her paternal inheritance, and on the other, 
the vague passionate longing to " do something and be some- 
thing " in the battle of life, which had ultimately ended in her 
resolve to become a hospital nurse. 

" I have always liked attending to sick people," she said at last 

Mrs. Denbigh's lip curled the merest trifle. 

" You will find, nurse, that there is a considerable difference 
between 'looking after anyone who is ill' (which generally 
means putting their bed-clothes straight every five minutes, 
arranging strongly-scented flowers in their room, and reading 
aloud to them when they have a headache), and hospital 
nursing. The latter means hard, often unpleasant work, and 
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before taking it up it is best to disabuse 3^ur mind of any false 
ideas. I do not want to discourage you, but so many girls 
come to me with their heads full of high-flown notions of be- 
coming ministering angels and that sort of thing, and they 
usually fail to see the necessity of having their wings clipped 
before they can be of any use. I hope it may be otherwise 
with you ; you look as if you had a fair share of common sense." 

Ruth was silent The last remark appeared unanswerable. 

'* Well, you may go now, nurse. After supper I will tell you 
which ward you are to work in." 

Kuth was only too thankful to be allowed to make her escape. 
She went back to her cubicle, and when she had finished un- 
packing, mounted the high window-seat, and sat gazing out 
over the darkening landscape, the grey ghost-like mist which 
crept softly up from the river bank, folding field and woodland 
in its weird embrace, the lamps beginning to shine here and 
there in the valley, like giant glow-worms. 

Presently the sound of voices warned her that the tenants of 
the adjoining cubicles had appeared. 

" You see, after all, Lena, the Benson didn't manage to keep 
me on duty over time," remarked the girl whose cubicle was 
nearest to Ruth's. "As soon as Nurse Mary came on I de- 
camped, while my lady was exercising her fascinations on the 
H. S." 

" By the way, how does that affair go on ? " asked the girl 
addressed as Lena. 

"My dear, it's just too lovely for anything. She simply 
flings herself at his head, and he — well, you know what Dudley 
Carnegie is when he thinks a woman is giving herself away. 
He " 

"Don't you think it is a little injudicious to use names so 
freely ? " struck in another voice impatiently. " Walls have ears, 
especially the Kemperton Hospital walls." 

"Right, most sapient Evelyn," responded Lena serenely. 
" Marjorie, just stop your nonsense. Eve can tell us a great 
deal more about a certain person's idiosyncrasies than you can, 
my dear." 

Evelyn laughed, but scarcely in mirthful fashion. 

" I really think the aforesaid person is sufficiently discussed in 
this establishment, and I am quite sure I am not going to add 
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to the general information about him. Do be quiet I am going 
down to call on the new nurse." And Evelyn Harrison tripped 
down the passage and knocked at Ruth's door, who started to 
her feet, surprised at the lovely little pictiu'e framed in the dark 
oak doorway. 

Afterwards Ruth came to the conclusion that Evel)m, for all 
her fascination, was not and never could be beautiful, for her 
face held no suggestion either of strength or intellect Just now 
she had no eyes for anything but the feathery golden curls, the 
Dresden china complexion, the soft dark eyes, and appealing 
child-like expression. Evelyn stood there, a dainty little figure 
in her picturesque uniform, evidently noting, and as evidently 
not displeased by Ruth's involuntary look of admiration. 

*' May I come in ? I thought it would be nice to make friends 
before that dreadful bell summons us downstairs again — ^for 
supper, you know," she added in explanation, as she perched 
herself lightly on Ruth's bed ; " and after that there are prayers, 
and then at last we are free. You'll find a list of the rules and 
a time table knocking about somewhere, but I wouldn't advise 
you to study them. It's occasionally convenient not to have 
seen things." 

* Very, but there is not much chance of failing to see the rules 
of this establishment," said another voice, as Marjorie sauntered 
in. ** Pray don't mind me," nodding nonchalantly to Ruth, " I'll 
sit on the floor. I can always accommodate myself to circum- 
stances. Lena, you lazy creature, have you gone to sleep? 
Come and make the acquaintance of a friend of mine, to whom 
I shall be happy to give you an introduction if you will invite us 
both to a cubicle spread next Saturday night." 

" Oh, I'll invite you, if you'll square the accounts," replied 
Lena entering. ** May I come In, nurse ? It's rather cool to 
descend upon you in such a fashion, though." 

"Not at all," said Ruth. "I should be so grateful if you 
would tell me something about the life here. Mrs. Denbigh has 
given me rather an appalling account of it" 

"Oh I So you have had an interview with our respected 
matron ? " observed Marjorie. " Dear old lady, isn't she ? Did 
she tell you you looked as if you had not a single qualification 
necessary to make a nurse, that you were much too young, 
that she was not wanting any more nurses at present, and that. 
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in shorty it was only her innate gpodness which induced her to 
allow you to enter this delectable establishment ? " 

*' Not quite all that,'' said Ruth laughing. "" She told me { 
did not look very strong. Is the work really so very hard ? " 

" Well," said Lena, meditatively, " it's pretty stiff, but when 
you once get interested in it you don't think much about that 
Mrs. Denbigh would, I believe, work us all to death without the 
slightest compunction, but many of the Sisters are nice enough, 
and Dr. Carnegie sometimes interferes if he thinks Mrs. Denbigh 
is putting it too strong on any unhappy probationer." 

As Lena spoke she cast a swift interrogatory glance at 
Evelyn, who returned it by one in which defiance and fear 
seemed strangely mingled. Ruth caught the silent interchange 
of looks, and wondered what was the tacit antagonism between 
these two. 

"You will know all about the work soon enough," said 
Evelyn, shrugging her pretty shoulders. ' 

"Evelyn, how can you!" exclaimed Marjorie indignantly, 
"Don't frighten the poor gfirl by hinting at horrors in that 
fashion. 'Tisn't really so bad," she added consolingly to Ruth. 
"They don't, as a rule, give the new pros, more than three 
persons' share of work, and if you are lucky enough not to be 
put in the Benson Ward, you don't get reported to the committee 
more than twice a week on an average." 

" Marjorie, you are really too bad," said Lena laughing. " I 
am afraid, Nurse Ruth, you will get a peculiar idea of the 
Kemperton Hospital nurses from this degenerate specimen." 

Before Marjorie could retort, a bell clanged violently below, 
and she jumped up. 

" Oh ! that abomination. I should like to drown it as deep as 
the Danes did the Bosham bell. Come along, your Serene 
Highness, I want to get down before the Benson appears." 

Linking Lena's arm in hers, she disappeared down the stair- 
case, while Evelyn followed more sedately with Ruth. 

" That's our maddest probationer," whispered Evelyn laugh- 
ing. " But she is one of the best nurses in the hospital, for all 
her wild ways." 

In the nurses' sitting-room they found the whole day staff 
assembled. Supper, as presided over by Mrs. Denbigh, was a 
depressingly correct function, and the prayers that followed 
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even more so. These formalities concluded, the nurses filed 
decorously out of the room, a decorum which was scattered to 
the winds as soon as they found themselves outside the door. 

"You will go to the Walton Ward to-morrow, Nurse Ruth," 
said Mrs. Denbigh, as Ruth passed her. 

"Good, that's my ward," said Evelyn. " I am so glad she has 
put you there. I am sure we shall be friends." 

" I hope so," said Ruth gratefully. " It is so good of you to 
take up a forlorn stranger like this." 

" You will soon get used to things. I remember when I came 
first how strange it all seemed to me, and how worried I used to 
be over my work. But now — vive la bagatelle I — I have learnt 
to take life more lightly." 

" Are you fond of nursing ? " asked Ruth doubtfully. 

" Bah ! What would you have me say ? Every nurse is, by 
virtue of her profession, supposed to be devoted to nursing. 
Better not probe beneath the surface, my friend. Of course I 
must be fond of nursing, for am I not a nurse ? " 

The light mocking tone jarred a little, but Ruth tried to think 
the girl's cynicism was only assumed. 

An hour later the Kemperton Hospital was wrapped in dark- 
ness, except where the night lamps burned dimly in the long 
wards, and Ruth, lying upon her bed with wide-open, sleepless 
eyes, was wondering what the morrow would bring. 



CHAPTER II. 

IN THE WARDS. 

Ruth's introduction to the wards next morning was rather a 
revelation. She had been bracing herself to meet painful sights, 
and the first glimpse of the long, sunlit room, with its row of 
high windows on either side, the one at the end opening on to 
a balcony, from which you could catch a pleasant vista of blue 
sky and waving trees, its snowy-white beds, its ferns and flowers 
brightening the blue-covered tables, considerably upset her 
preconceived notions. 

She never forgot that morning — ^the strangeness of every- 
thing, the endless journeys up and down the long ward, the 
first lesson in hospital bed-making (she had been cherishing the 
delusion that at least she knew how to make a bed), the Sister's 
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short, decisive orders, the tiny, pale-faced atom she was directed 
to wash, and who watched her tentative efforts with an air of 
condescending forbearance, as who should say — ^"I have seen 
many new nurses in my day, and I daresay you will learn in 
time." 

About ten o'clock Evelyn hurried up to her. 

" Put that brush away now. Dr. Cam^e is just coming into 
the ward." 

Evelyn's face was dyed by a faint pink flush, but it might have 
been only the effect of her haste to get the objectionable brush 
removed out of sight. 

Ruth could not help looking with some curiosity at the young 
man who was just entering, and who appeared to form so large 
a factor in the life at Kemperton. 

" A wretched, effeminate-looking, little mannikin " — ^That was 
the first impression Dudley Carnegie's handsome face and slight 
figure produced upon her. It was only when she could study 
that face more closely, could see that the fair curly hair hid a 
brow by no means unintellectual, that the blue eyes were keen 
as a hawk's, and that the tender womanish curve of the mouth 
was counteracted by the square resolute chin, that she came to 
the conclusion that possibly the handsome face concealed as 
much as it revealed of its owner's character. But it was not 
till long after that that character was fully revealed to her. 

Dr. Carnegie moved from one bed to another on his tour of 
inspection, and Ruth's opinion of the " mannikin " b^^an to rise, 
as she noted the cool, deliberate manner, the skilful touch, the 
suggestion of innate power about him. She could not avoid 
seeing, too, how his face softened when he came to any of the 
children, and how they looked up at him with that instinctive 
trust which is the surest sign that the winner of it wears his 
heart in the right place. 

He stopped a long while at the bedside of one little fellow, a 
pitiful scrap of humanity, with arms and legs like shrivelled 
drumsticks, and a poor little wasted, distorted, body which would 
never rise again from that narrow bed, never again run and 
jump and exult in the glad sunshine and God's gift of living-* 
only lie and wait with that childlike patience which is so sad 
because so utterly t^^fchildlike, for the great unknown futune 
which was dawning upon him. 
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" How was the pain last night, Willie — boy ? " asked the young 
man gently, seating himself by the side of the child, who smiled 
a faint ghosMike smile at his friend. 

" Oh 1 it was very, very bad," he whispered. " But I thought 
of what you said to me about the others, and I tried not to cry ; 
I did try hard." 

" You are my brave boy, Willie. I am sure you did your 
best not to disturb them." 

The young doctor's face had grown very tender as he stooped 
over the child ; then, as he raised his head, he caught the look 
of sympathetic, quivering pain on Ruth's face. 

It arrested his attention involuntarily. 

Dudley Carnegie was well accustomed to the ordinary type of 
nurses who passed through the Kemperton Hospital, the young 
women who tended their patients with more or less solicitude, 
studied medical books, broke the rules, circumvented the matron, 
and flirted with himself, all with a gay insouciance which some- 
times astonished this young man, who was prone to take life 
seriously. This girl looked somehow different, and the instant 
chill of reserve which came over her, fading the sympathy out 
of her face, when she perceived his interest, only deepened that 
interest in a young man who had possibly had too much 
adulation offered him. 

" Nurse, have you ever been in a hospital before ? " 

The question was abrupt, and Ruth involuntarily drew herself 
up as she answered in the negative. 

" Hm — n ! Do you think you will like the work ? " 

" I have hardly had sufficient opportunity of judging yet" 

Ruth was keenly conscious that Evelyn was arching her brows 
in slightly displeased astonishment, and that the sister-in -charge 
was looking at her with faint amusement 

Possibly, Dr. Carnegie also saw it, for he turned back to the 
bedside, and during the remainder of his visit addressed no 
further remarks to her. Yet Ruth was perfectly aware of, and 
inwardly fuming against, his quiet scrutiny of her every move- 
ment, as she followed in her humble position at the end of the 
small procession. 

When the last patient had been seen, and Dr. Carnegie's short 
decisive step had died away down the corridor, Evelyn turned to 
Ruth with a forced laugh. 
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*' You should feel honoured, my dear. It is not often that His 
Highness condescends to notice a new nurse in that fashion." 

^ I am afraid I scarcely feel the honour to be such an over- 
whelming one," replied Ruth, with quiet scorn. " I could very 
well have dispensed with Dr. Carnegie's questions, which did 
not appear to me to have much to do with the subject in hand,'^ 
and Ruth marched off indignantly to the other end of the ward, 
determined Evelyn should not have a second opportunity of 
making such remarks. 

That afternoon happened to be visiting-day, and Ruth 
watched with keen interest and amusement the odd groups 
surrounding each bed. Here a young wife had brought her 
baby to see "poor dadda"; there an old, grey-headed fellow 
suffering from sciatica, was minutely describing his symptoms 
to a group of admiring friends ; there a young fellow of twenty 
was solacing his soul in his enforced inaction by an inspiriting 
account of a street-fight, graphically described by an eye-witness. 

There were sadder groups too. There was the tall, haggard 
Irishman who was dying of phthisis, and whose dull, common- 
place wife was glorified into something very like heroism, as 
she sat silently clasping his hand, knowing she would only be 
able to pay him a few more visits, and resolved not to darken 
those by useless tears and wailings ; and there was wee Willie, 
clinging to his mother as tightly as his feeble strength would 
allow, while he gazed with large solemn eyes at the gaily-painted 
soldiers she had brought him. 

A hospital ward is a curious mixture of the comedy and 
tragedy of life. 

The next few weeks appeared to Ruth, when she looked back, 
to have passed like a flash, and yet she seemed years removed 
from the thoughts and feelings of a month ago. It was a vag^e 
confusion of new duties, new ideas, from which one or two 
apparently trivial incidents stood out sharp and clear. One of 
these was the day when Dr. Carnegie, in the middle of a clinical 
lecture, had turned to her and asked if she had read a certain 
well-known medical work. It happened to be one which she 
was then puzzling over. The opportunity of elucidation was 
too good to be lost, despite the proud reserve behind which she 
had entrenched herself ever since her first meeting with Dudley 
Carnegie. She answered frankly, and somehow found herself 
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drawn into an animated discussion with the young doctor, whose 
quiet remarks had a knack of drawing out his companion's 
inteUigence. 

After that day Ruth could not but realise that the barrier she 
had set up was perceptibly diminished, and that she was begin- 
ning to feel more friendly towards Dudley Carnegie than she 
would at one time have imagined possible. 

On another occasion he met her struggling up the stairs with 
a heavy scuttle of coals, and, taking it from her hand, demanded 
sharply why she was usurping the porter's place. 

" I can't find the porter, and our kitchen fire is nearly out ! " 

Ruth was almost crying with heat and fatigue, and the doctor's 
peremptory tone was very nearly the last straw. 

Dudley Carnegie paused and glanced whimsically around. 
No one was in sight — there was no knowing where the porter 
might be. He, the resident medical officer, would have to carry 
that scuttle himself I 

" The porter is a lazy dog, always out of the way when there 
is work to be done. Go on, nurse, and don't let me see any 
more of this coal-carrying. It is not fit work for a woman." 

Just as they reached the kitchen the door of the ward close 
by opened, and Evelyn Harrison walked out She made no 
remark, though the spectacle of the immaculately correct house 
surgeon transformed into a coal porter was certainly unusual, 
but her brow contracted involuntarily when she saw his com- 
panion. A slight flush rose in the young man's cheek, but he 
faced the matter out coolly enough, and, marching into the 
kitchen, deposited his burden on the floor, and departed, leaving 
the two girls gazing at each other. 

" Well, I am sure 1 How very extraordinary," said Evelyn, 
slowly. 

" Dr. Carnegie says coal-carrying is not fit for women, and he 
was very angry that 1 did not get the porter to bring that," re- 
sponded Ruth coolly, though her face was suffused with angry 
blushes. 

" I wonder that he did not put his theory into practice then, 
by finding the porter for you," rejoined Evelyn, mockingly. " I 
thought you professed to despise the prevailing worship of St. 
Dudley, Nurse Ruth ? " 

Ruth did not trust herself to reply, but left the kitchen, fuming 
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with rage against Evelyn, against the unlucky porter who had 
caused the trouble — even against Dudley Carn^e himself. But, 
on cooler reflection, she came to the conclusion this was 
manifestly unjust, and that there was no reason, because Evelyn 
put her own foolish construction on her conduct, to behave as 
if Dr. Carnegie were to blame. It would be attaching far too 
much importance to a trivial incident 

Evelyn avoided her for a day or two, but at the end of that 
time grew tired of solitary sulking. In her own wilful fashion, 
she was really fond of Ruth, So, without making any actual 
allusion to what had passed, she tried to put matters once more 
on their old footing ; and Ruth, whose open nature was quick 
to resent an injury, but quick also to forget it, was only too glad 
to bury the unpleasant incident 

Another day which Ruth never forgot was that of her first 
operation. 

One morning, when she had just finished her dressings. Sister 
Courtenay came hurrying into the ward 

'' Nurse Ruth, Mrs. Denbigh has sent me word you are to go 
and assist in the theatre this morning." 

"Oh, Sister! — I can't!" Ruth clasped her hands with a 
piteous gestiu'e. 

'* Don't be so absurd ! Do you ever intend to become a nurse ? 
Because, if so, you know as well as I do that it is necessary for 
you to go to the theatre. I should not have expected you to 
turn coward, nurse." 

The salutary tonic took effect. A faint colour stole back to 
Ruth's cheek. 

*^ I am not a coward. Sister, and you know it But — ^it is the 
first time." 

** Well, my dear, and hasn't there got to be a first time with 
everything? You foolish child, we have all been through the 
same experience. And " — more gravely — " if you wish to turn 
your nursing to good account, you must go through the difficulties 
of your preliminary training bravely." 

She had struck the right chord. Ruth drew a long breath and 
stood more erect 

" I will do my best But — oh, Sister 1 can't you tell me a little 
bit what I shall have to do ? " 

" Possibly nothing ; but keep your eyes open and your wits 
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about you ready for anything which may be required. Dn 
Seymour is to perform the operation, and he can't stand a nurse 
who seems all at sea. You had better go up at once, it is nearly 
eleven now." 

In the theatre Ruth found Sister Benson and her assistant 
nurse, and in a few moments the two doctors entered. 

" You can bring in the child now. Sister," said Dr. Cam^ie, 
quietly. 

Sister Benson vanished, to reappear almost immecfiately 
carrying a tiny blue-eyed creature of some six summers. 

The child held out her little thin arms to the doctor, as the 
Sister laid her down on the table. 

Ruth could not hear his low-toned remark as he took his 
place and began to work the ugly-looking chloroform apparatus, 
but she could hear only too well the pitiful cries which the mite 
set up. 

Presently the feeble wails died away, the convulsive movements 
of the tiny limbs ceased, and the surgeon began his task. For- 
tunately for Ruth, the evident inefficiency of the other nurse 
made it necessary for her to keep all her attention fixed on 
supplying the doctor's needs. 

It was over at last, the little maimed limb was bound up, and 
the chloroform apparatus removed from the wee white face. 

•* She does not come round quickly." 

Dr. Seymour glanced somewhat anxiously at Carn^ie, who 
stooped and put his stethoscope to the child's heart 

" Fetch me some brandy and a hypodermic." 

Ruth took one glance at the baby face, over which an awful 
bluish shade was creeping, and was at the cupboard before even 
Sister Benson had realised the situation. It was the work of a 
few moments only to charge and apply the tiny syringe, but it 
seemed an^ eternity before a faint breath parted the blue lips, and a 
shade of more natural colour stole into the wee, deathly pale face. 

Dudley Carnegie drew himself up with a long breath. 

** That was a near touch. You did well to fetch that brandy 
quickly, nurse." 

Ruth answered nothing. The revulsion of feeling had left her 
sick and faint, the room was spinning round and round, and Dr. 
Carnegie's voice sounded such a long way ofE Was she going 
to sleep? 
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And then she suddenly forgot everything until she found her- 
self lying back in a chair, with someone holding a glass of water 
to her lips. She tried to sit up, and then she realised that she 
was still in the theatre, that the tiny patient had gone, and that 
— oh, crowning humiliation I — she had absolutely fainted on duty. 

The shock of the discovery restored her to her senses, and she 
tried to struggle to her feet 

''Sit still," said an authoritative voice, and then Ruth saw that 
Dr. Seymour and Dudley Carnegie were standing beside her. 

"I — I am very sorry I have been so stupid," she faltered, 
overwhelmed by the belief that she had disgraced herself irre- 
trievably in the great surgeon's eyes. 

« Never mind, you will do better another time," said Dr. 
Seymour, quite kindly, considering the bear-like temper with 
which he was usually accredited. ^ This is your first operation, 
I believe, and it was perhaps rather a trying one. You did very 
well till — well, till you let your feelings get the better of you. 
Come, you need not look so woebegone. Drink a little more 
water, and then go up to your room and lie down for half an 
hour. An unnaturally sensitive temperament, I should say," he 
added in a lower tone to Carnegie, as Ruth rose and left the 
room. " Not exactly the type to make a good hospital nurse, 
yet she seems quick and intelligent beyond the average." 

"Yes, she is rather a remarkable girl, I fancy," returned 
Carnegie carelessly. " Has only been here about a month, and 
has learnt as much in that time as many do in six. But I think • 
you are right about the temperament I have seen her wince 
and shudder with absolute pain when some unlucky devil has 
been groaning with rheumatic fever. Such a nature as that is 
only a torture to itself in a hospital ward." 

" True, yet I don't know how it would be if all hospital 
workers were as cool and dispassionate as — as Mrs. Denbigh, for 
instance. And, anyway, Carnegie, you cannot talk, for I believe 
you have more feeling, hidden away under that rocky exterior of 
yours, than you would care to acknowledge." 



(TV be continued,) 
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"The Ending of My Day," etc. 

CHAPTER XII. 

" THEY HAD NOT SPOKEN, BUT THEY FELT ALLURED." 

*' Isn't she an old dear ? " asked Mrs. Carr, as they walked past 
the Knightsbridge Barracks. " I often think what a mercy it 
was that I was civil to her that afternoon at Milton Dormers'. 
It was such a chance, too — for she really didn't look much 
better than a respectable charwoman-^and no one was taking 
the least notice of her. It only shows how careful one ought to 
be not to judge by appearances. Of course, before she had 
spoken a dozen words, I knew she was all right ! " 

" She is very amusing," said Joan, " and good-natured too, I 
should imagine." 

" Yes ; she'll do anything for anyone she takes a fancy to. 
I do wish, though, she would . ask me to stay at Beauley Court. 
It would be as good as baptism in the waters of Jordan. Her 
house parties are so exclusive." 

" And youVe never been to one ? " 

** No. You see, I haven't known her very long— only three 
seasons. Isn't Lady Christiana a horror ? " 

Joan laughed. 

"She didn't favour me with any notice," she said. "But she 
certainly did not strike me as amiable." 

" Amiable ! She's a perfect old cat — spiteful, malicious, inter- 
fering. I can't bear her, though I never let her see it" 
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" How can you manage to be * all things to all men ' so success- 
fully ? *' asked Joan, as they waited for a convenient crossing to 
Sloane Street 

" Not to all men, my dear — only to all women. Men put up 
with your caprices and vagaries for your own sake. Women 
only for what you can give them." 

" Don't you think," said the girl gently, " that it's rather- 
lowering ? " 

Mrs. Carr glanced sharply at her, and then laughed. 

" I suppose it is," she said. '* But Fve no fine feelings, and I 
have ambitions. I know what I want, and I always have 
managed to get it — and I mean to go on getting it I find 
the world very pleasant, and life very amusing ; so will you, 
when you have throMrn a few scruples and prejudices over- 
board." 

Joan smiled rather, sadly. It was the subject of an old 
discussion, and she did not feel inclined to renew it. 

Mrs. Carr chattered on till they reached their own door. She 
was rarely silent, and never at a loss for a subject. 

" I'm sorry we took that tea," she said as they entered the 
drawing-room, which already had put on that dismantled and 
•forsaken look eloquent of leave-taking and the packing of hosts 
of pretty odds-and-ends usually scattered about "But of course 
I couldn't refuse. Her tea is horrible, and I don't want to drink 
•any more now. It's so bad for one's nerves, and one's skin, too, 
they say." 
, " She glanced round. 

" Isn't it dismal ? " she said. " And whatever shall we do with 
ourselves this evening ? " 

" Go to church," suggested Joan. 

" Oh 1 I never go in the evening, suid I couldn't possibly send 
you alone. How dreary these good English do make their 
Sundays. Now, on the Continent we should have a theatre or 
opera, or casino or something to enliven us. Here there's 
absolutely nothing. Not even a. band ! " 

" There is the packing?" suggested Joan. 

" Oh ! thaf s all done. Wilson and Nolan have managed it" 

" And the new travelling gown ? " Joan went on. 
• " Oh ; I forgot that You haven't seen it Yes, I can try 
it on, and we might go to the Brompton Oratory, The music 
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is always good there. YouVe no scruples about churches, I 
suppose ? " 

" No," said the girl, somewhat wearily. " If God is no respecter 
of persons. He ought still less to be one of — places.'* 

" Well, I shall go and lie down for half an hour," said Mrs. 
Carr. " I feel tired. It has been a long day. I advise you to 
do the same, Joan. It's marvellous how a rest freshens one up. 
You look rather pale." 

She took herself off, leaving the girl looking listlessly out of 
the window at the glowing sky. She felt strangely tired ; 
she had never in her life passed a Sunday like this — morning 
church, parade, luncheon party, and now it was but five o'clock 
and it seemed as if twenty-four hours had passed since she rose 
that morning. She drew a chair up to the window and seated 
herself, leaving her hat on her lap. 

Her soft, rich hair looked all the prettier for its loose dis- 
order, and she closed her eyes and leant back with a feeling of 
reh'ef. 

The silence within and without was inexpressibly soothing. 
Gradually her eyes closed and she fell asleep. 

It seemed to her but a moment before she opened her eyes 
with some vague idea of having heard opening doors, and start- 
ing up saw Captain Talbot standing in the middle of the room 
watching her. 

She rose hurriedly, but without embarrassment. 

"Oh, I am so sorry. Have you been here long? I was so 
tired I fell asleep while making up my mind to go to my own 
ro6m." 

They shook hands. 

" I have only been here a couple of minutes," said the captain. 
** The maid seemed to think Mrs. Carr was here, and I was just 
debating whether I should slip away when you woke." 

" My aunt went to her room for a few moments," said Joan. 
" She is sure to be here directly. We have had rather a tiring 
day. At least it seemed so to me." 

She gave a rapid sketch of their doings, and he watched her 
face, which seemed to him lovelier than ever with that soft flush 
of sleep on the rounded cheek. 

" Ah ! " he said, " if you were a seasoned young lady, Miss 
O'Rourke, you wouldn't count this as anything." 
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"^l suppose not ; all the same I feel thankful I'm not seasoned 
—yet" 

^ That sounds as if you expected to become so." 

^My aunt talks a great deal about next May/' said Joan 
with a little odd smile ; then she looked at him as if struck by 
a sudden memory. " We did not expect to see you again/' she 
said ^Wasn't there something said about the night express 
to Exeter?" 

*Yes; but I find the day express will be more convenient, 
and I came to offer my services to Mrs. Carr as our route is the 
^ame." 

« Oh ! " said Joan, delightedly. " That is kind of you. Aunt 
is a good traveller, by which I mean not a fussy one, but it is 
so pleasant to have someone to take the tickets, and see the 
lagg^ge really dots get into the van." 

" Ah t that is where we men come in useful/' he said ** I 
^wonder, when woman gets the franchise, if she will also extend 
her energies to looking after icr, and seeing we get into the right 
trains, and have our luggage labelled correctly ? " 

" I think," said Joan, " you are not enthusiastic about progress 
— ^feminine progress — are you ? " 

** On certain lines only. I dislike notoriety for women in any 
form, unless Art or Genius compels them to step forward into 
the light of publicity." 

'' I think you are right," said Joan. " I have a vivid recollection 
of the Women's Club, and the Debating Society. After all, they 
look better in a ball-room, and more at home in their nurseries 
or kitchens. But I suppose it is a very humiliating confession." 

" What about your own feelings ? " he asked. 

^ Oh ! I am easily contented. I look forward to our country 
life with the greatest delight You will find me pottering about 
the garden, and feeding the chickens, in a cotton gown and 
strong shoes, and becoming generally sun-burnt and rustic and 
4:ommonplace." 

" I think you could never be that^* he said gently. " If your 
■country is unfortunate in many respects, at least she can boast 
of producing a race distinctly characteristic, and alike removed 
from dulness or commonplace." 

" Do you really think so ? " asked Joan, eagerly. " I am very 
patriotic, you know, and though I see our faults and shortcomings 
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as a nation, I dearly love us as a people. But we ar^ hard to 
understand, I grant. We are too emotional and contradictory- 
and hot-headed for the comprehension of these cooler-brained 
English.'' 

"Yet you have done better under their control than when left 
to your own guidance." 

*• I believe we have," said Joan. " We are like children. We 
require a strict schoolmaster, though we won't acknowledge it,, 
and are always ready to play truant and disobey rules and breakr 
into open rebellion." 

" And you know how to enjoy life and take sorrow lightly," he 
said, looking at her eager face and brilliant eyes. " That is an 
enviable temperament, if you like." 

" Ah ! don't make a mistake about that. Captain Talbot," she 
said eagerly. "Our light-heartedness and readiness to be 
amused — or seem it — is more superficial than you fancy, and our 
dark hours are doubly dark in consequence." 

" I cannot fancy dark hours possible to you — or Mrs. Carr," he- 
said. 

Joan looked out at the balcony by which she was seated. The 
slanting sun rays were on the flowers, drooping now and half 
dead in their boxes. She thought of that night when the moon- 
light had streamed into the dusky room, and the perfume of the 
mignonette had floated in through the open window, and of the 
strange look in Mrs. Carr's face as she said, " I Aafe to see the 
moonlight I " This had been another woman to the one of whom- 
Captain Talbot spoke — a woman he could not have associated 
with any phase of her society existence, with any aspect of the 
popular, laughing, brilliant Mrs. Carr whom he knew and evi- 
dently admired. 

" I wonder if he cares for her ? " thought the girl, suddenly. 
• She looked back to where he was sitting, and took in, with one 
swift glance, the plain, somewhat rugged face, the kindly mouth, 
the clear, honest eyes, that had, from the first, won her trust and 
confidence. The idea took hold of her. She followed it out in 
many phases. 

A middle-aged romance! — well, why not? Hearts did not 
age always with years, and grey hairs had not always excused 
romance — as fervid and passionate as the dreams of youth were 
alone supposed to be. 
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He met her glance, and half smiled 

" I won4er," he said, '' what you were thinking of? •' 

She flushed suddenly ; her eyes fell. 

" It was nothing very particular," she said ; " only that Aunt 
Bet has her dark hours too, as I, as you, as we all have. To play 
Folichinelle to the crowd isn't an enviable task. One has to pay * 
dearly for the jests and smiles sometimes." 

'^ That is rather a strange remark from such young lips," said 
Captain Talbot. "You can know nothing of life yet. Now, 
with me " 

He stopped abruptly, but she looked up, eager and interested. 

" Yes," she said, " I hope you are going to tell me somethmg 
about yourself!" 

** There is not much to tell," he said. " My youth was very 
hard and very lonely. I lost my parents too early to remember 
them. I was placed under somewhat severe guardianship, and, 
not being a particularly lovable or attractive boy, I made few 
friends, and grew up reserved and self-restrained, and unpopular. 
My life in the Navy has been the one most suited to my tastes . 
and inclinations, and I should not have left it had fortune not 
thrown into my lap so ample an inheritance that I felt I might 
as well make room for better men. My tastes are simple, and' 
niy life has everything in it that should content me, except '^ • 

« Yes ? " she asked softly. 

" Except what it has always wanted, and always missed," he 
said — ^" love." 

The colour rose to his sunburnt cheeks as he spoke the word. 
It struck him as strange that he should thus be bestowing his 
confidence on a young girl whom he had known so short a time. 
But, even as the thought crossed his mind, the door opened, and 
Mrs. Oarr came hurriedly in. * ' , i 

" I have only just heard you were here ! " she exclaimed, 
shaking hands warmly. " I could hardly believe it. What an 
extraordinary man you are! You are always rushing away 
from town, and always rushing back to it. I hope Joan has , 
entertained you. She was rather tired— or bored, was it, Joan ? 
I took her to lunch at Lady Beaule/s. It is rather an ordeal, 
till you get used to her, and she had such a funny mixture of 
people — a judge from the Divorce Court, and a curate from West 
Kensington, or some such place, if you've ever heard of it, and a 
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snuify old peeress, and a woman in blue spectacles whowrites theb- 
logical novels, and two others who looked like female Anabaptists, - 
but were only friends of Lady Christiana's. I wish yon had • 
been there. Oh I I forgot you don't know the marchioness. •. 
Will you have some tea ? " 

" No, thank you. I only called to offer my services on your 
journey to Devonshire, if you really are going to-morrow.** 

" I really am — there's no help for it The agents send thiir 
horrid inventory people in at ten o'clock, and the new tenants ; 
come in the same evening. And so-you will come down by the 
same train ? Thafs delightful ! You can give me the carte du pays 
of our new quarters as we travel down. The servants are going 
by the early train, so as to have everything in readiness. Let 
me see, ours is 1 1.20 — 30 something, isn't it, Joan ? Where's the 
time-table?" 

" Eleven-forty," said Captain Talbot, smiling, perhaps at some 
memory of his own connected with this eager, vivacious person 
who seemed to bring an atmosphere of life and unrest along with 
that personality. " I know it well," he went on. " By the way, 
you will not have more than ten minutes for lunch, or, perhaps, 
you--^— " 

** Perhaps I will bring my o\Vn ; indeed, and I will. Captain . 
Talbot I have a basket fitted for four, and can look after my 
own comforts better than any Spiers & Pond. Tm an old 
traveller, you know, ^nd a good caterer, as you'll have an oppor- 
tunity of discovering." ^ 

•* ril secure a qtrriage to' ourselves, if you wish," said the 
captain. * I travel up and d%wn so often that the guards know' 
nie perfectly well." 

*' Yes, do," said Mrs. Carr, *J and I promise to be punctual — 
for the matter of that I alwayi^ir^ punctual when it's a question 
of catching trains. You're sure you won't have any tea, captain ? 
We were talking of going to the Brompton Oratory. I was 
saying to Joan that English Sundays are the most dismal days 
it's possible to conceive. Perhaps you'll come with us, unless 
you can suggest anything else to do." 

"Nothing better," said Captain Talbot, smiling, "and I shall 
be very pleased to accompany you. Strange as it may seem, 
I've never been to the Brompton Oratory yet" 

" Then I will go and make ipyself tidy," said Joan, rising. 
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She glanced approvingly at Mrs. Carr, who had donned her 
travelling dress. It was of biscuit-coloured cloth, somewhat 
elaborately, braided ; the fit and style were irreproachable, and 
she looked even handsomer in its severe simplicity than in her 
rich and modish Park costume of the morning. 

" Don't change your gown ; there won't be time," said Mis. 
Carr. •' We'll walk to the Oratory ; it's not far." 

Joan nodded, and left the room, followed by the captain's 
admiring gaze.. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"THEN SHE PLOTS, THEN SHE RUMINATES, THEN SHE 

DEVISES." 

From a first-class carriage window of the 11.40 express from 
Paddington three very radiant and good-tempered faces looked 
farewell to the bustling platform and the smoky chimneys of the 
great caravanserai beyond. 

** One's departure from and entrance into London are not 
calculated to impress one with the beauty of that city," observed 
Mrs. Carr, as she loosened her light alpaca dust-cloak. " But 
what can you expect of a nation who have crowded their 
national opera-house into the filthiest of slums, and given it a 
market as a companion, and who have scarcely a theatre with a - 
decent entrance to it ? All the public buildings in London, from ' 
the Mansion House to the Albert Hail, are an outrage to taste 
and beauty. They lack space, position and architectural fitness. 
As for our railway stations — heavens ! what must foreigners 
think of us, coming from Paris, Vienna, Petersburgh, Italy, and 
arriving at Cannon Street, or Victoria ? " 

** We have only one excuse," said Captain Talbot—** want of 
space." 

" No," said Mrs. Carr ; " it comes from national meanness and 
a bad beginning. The English always think when a thing is 
once done it must be left as it is. And the first point raised 
when there is any question of improving or building a public 
edifice is not its fitness or beauty, but its expense and if it is 
really wanted. The British taxpayer would rather have beer 
than beauty any day." 

"I shall have to pay a visit to Ireland some day in self- 
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defence," said the captain, " and then I may be able to turn 

the tables on you, Mrs. Carr." 

' ''Well, don't do as a certain member of Parliament did— go 

over to Kmgstown for ten days, and then profess to understand 

the habits, nature, grievances and requirements of the entire Irish 

nation/* 

" Perhaps he had read up their history beforehand," observed 
the captain, ^ and simply went on the ground for a little bit of 
' local colour.' I have heard of that gentleman from your niece. ' 

Mrs. Carr's face was a study in contempt She glanced out 
of the window and saw Ealing station gliding by. 

Joan was turning over the leaves of a magazine. The seats 
were littered with book-stall contributions, provided by Captain 
Talbot while waiting their arrival. 

" What sort of country is the West of England ? " she asked 
presently. " Not flat and level like Kent, I hope. That is the 
only part of rural England I have seen." 

Captain Talbot waxed enthusiastic over descriptions of moor 
and valley, hill and coombe ; of green lanes and smiling rivers 
and seaside nooks ; of the beauty of the Exe and Dart ; of 
lovely Torbay ; of the romantic and historical interest that had 
made Devon famous since the days of Good Queen Bess. 

Mrs. Carr listened and wondered a little at his enthusiasm. 
He was not wont to get excited about anything, and scenery 
seemed to her the last thing to rouse him from his ordinary 
composure. 

'* Ah, now, it can't beat Killarney, captain," she said at last 
with a scupqon of the Irish accent he loved. " Of course, we all 
think our native place the finest in the world. Perhaps it's a 
good thing we do. It accounts for guide-books, at all events. 
Still, for my part, people interest me more than places, and I'd 
sooner hear a bit of gossip than be shown the finest scenery 
in the world." 

" Don't you believe her. Captain Talbot," said Joan. " She's 
as fond of nature as I am myself, or she used to be. I can't 
believe a few seasons in London have altered her." 

Mrs. Carr's expressive face clouded slightly. She turned 
again to the window, and enlivened them for a few moments by 
animadversions on the vulgar effrontery of advertising enter- 
prise, which had taken it into its head to desecrate the summer 
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land£lcape by a hideous and bktant puffing of pills and soaps 
and tooth-powders, that had already wearied one to death in 
the pages of monthly periodicals, and the picture galleries of 
omnibuses. 

" Didn't I say the Engltsh nation were utterly without taste, 
or sense of artistic fitness?" she exclaimed in disgust. "Just 
look there!" 

They followed her gesture to where the gliding river stole 
between its green banks and stunted alders, embellished by 
notice boards containing manifold allusions to the ills that " flesh 
is heir to." 

" If an}rthing would keep me from touching one kA those 
things," she went on, ** it would be such a mode of advertising 
them. Really, the Government ought not to allow it" 

" The Government has more important matters to think of," 
said Captain Talbot, amUsed at her indication. " But certainly, 
as you said, the intelligent foreigner must find a good deal to 
surprise him in * merrie England.* " 

" How far do these unsightly objects follow us ? " asked Joan. 
"All along the line?" 

" Oh, no ; we lose sight of them presently. I fancy these 
fields were not very productive, and so the owners took to 
utilising them in this fashion. We are only a nation of shop- 
keepers, you know, Miss O'Rourke, and hare to pay the penalty 
of that reputation by the absence of any sense of artistic fitness." 

Joan laughed and returned to her Idler. Mrs. Carr drew down 
the blind to shut out the offensive objects which had so offended 
her, and took up ^^' World for consolktion. Captain Talbot 
opened the TimeSy emboldened by this example. 

It was not possible, however, for Mrs. Carr to remain long 
without talking when there was anyone'to talk to within hearing 
distance. 

Having spent ten minutes in scanning the fashionable news 
and learning what society had done the past week, and. was 
about to do in the present, and had arranged for the future, she 
threw down her paper, and the captain felt constrained to do 
the same. 

They occupied corner seats opposite each other ; a more 
convenient arrangement for communication than if they sat side 
by side. 
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" Where do? we stop next ? " asked Mrs. Carr, when Swindon 
had been left behind. 

" At Bath/' answered the captain. 

" I always think of the School for Scandal — no, The Rivals^ 
M^asn't it? — ^when I hear of Bath," said Mrs. Carr. "I have ■ 
never stayed there. But then I would never winter anywhere 
except on the Riviera, if I had the chance. What a pity it is* 
that all the pleasant things in life are so expensive ! I know all 
the thi0gs I like are." 

These were the speeches that made Captain Talbot wonder r 
sometimes if Mrs. Carr would be as safe a wife as she was a 
charming companion. 

" Tell me, captain," she went on, as if indifferent to his silence, 
"what sort of people shall I meet at Coombe Ditton? You 
know congeniality is my strong point ; but I do hope they're not • 
stiff and goody-goody. Now, if you could just give me a few 
hints, it would be such a help." 

*• Well, they're not a bit like your smart London friends," said 
Captain Talbot. "There's Sir Lucas and Lady Pollock. Sir 
Lucas is my godfather, and a very good specimen of our old 
Devon gentry. There's Admiral Dennison and his wife, and his 
brother, Colonel Dennison. The two Mrs. Dennisons are very 
handsome women in different styles, and great rivals, so I hear, 
in point of dress and entertaining./' 

" Ah," said Mrs. Carr, delightedly, " that looks promising." 

" And the Haman-Smythes," he went on, " they're immensely 
rich and have bought a magnificent place overlooking the 
harbour. He wants to get into Parliament, I believe. She, Mrs. 
Haman-Smythe, is somewhat vulgar and pretentious. They 
have three daughters, I think, and one son who has a taste for 
acting^and circuses ; then there's the clergyman." 

".Oh, we'll leave him out," said Mrs. Carr quickly. " Thesr're 
generally cut out on one pattern, like their clothes." 

" And about half a dozen doctors, two of whom are very 
popular and go everywhere ; they play tennis, get up capital 
picnics, and are both unmarried." 

Mrs. Carr thought of Joan and then asked if Sir Lucas 
Pollock had no family ? It was a disappointment to hear only 
of a married son in the Civil Service, now in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 
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" Well, any more ? " she went on after a moment's considera- 
tion. 

" A few quiet, unpretentious folk, much given to gardening 
and church duties — oh, and I forgot — two old maiden ladies^ 
very exclusive and particular ; they live in a beautiful old house 
full of historical interest It is only about a quarter of a mile 
from your own place." 

" You know St Petrox, of course ? " 

"Very well indeed. It is a far more pretentious abode than 
its name conveys, and has a fine position. The last tenant 
added to and improved it immensely. The hall is charming. I 
went over it last week when I was down to see that all was in 
order." 

"You did? Really, Captain Talbot, you are awfully good 
and thoughtful." 

Her handsome face coloured slightly. It struck her that the 
captain's attentions were really becoming marked. 

" Oh, I was on the spot, you see," he said, somewhat awk- 
wardly. " And I know what agents are. You give them orders, 
and they either forget, or leave everything to the last moment, 
and you would have come down to find no coals in the cellar 
and the garden all in disorder, and ever so many discomforts." 

" How far distant is your own place ? " asked Mrs. Cam 

She had first heard of St Petrox through the captain, and 
opened negotiations with the agent by his advice. 

" About four miles," he answered. " I think I mentioned that" 

" Oh, y^, I remember. It's so horrid landing on new ground 
among perfect strangers." 

" You will soon be quite at home, I am sure," he answered 
cheerfully. " The Pollocks are charming people and entertain 
a great deal. In a few weeks the regatta comes on and the 
whole place is very festive. Crowds of visitors and yachts 
come in for it No doubt some of your London friends may be 
there, after Cowes and Torbay." 

" Ah ! I never thought of that," said Mrs. Carr, brisking up 
and indulging in rapid visions of luncheon parties at the 
cottage, or on board the yacht which had been so rashly placed 
at her disposal. 

She felt quite elated at the prospect, and for a few moments 
gave herself up to the blissful contemplation of " Mrs. Carr " as 
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hostess to some of the smart contingent from Cowes or Ryde. 
She had the most perfect of yachting gowns from Redfem's in 
navy-blue serge with touches of scarlet^ and a dream of a hat 
with white. wings and white tulle, in which she didn't look a day 
over thirty. If only Lady Kate would be there to see her ! 

She grew so absorbed that Captain Talbot returned to his 
TimeSy and only put it down as the train rushed into the Bath 
station. 

The scenery did not possess strong points of interest, and 
Bristol and Taunton were reached in due course. 

Captain Talbot seemed to know all the names and histories of 
the places they passed. He was as good as any guide-book, and 
far more interesting, Joan declared. 

After leaving Taunton the luncheon-basket was produced, 
and a dainty repast with all necessary table appointments came 
forth from its interior, complete, even to serviettes and salt. 

Mrs. Carr's high spirits b^an to resume their sway, and the 
captain thought he had never enjoyed a meal so much in his 
life. The sandwiches were delicious, the cold chicken as de- 
lightful as the salad which appeared from some mysterious re- 
ceptacle, accompanied by a prepared dressing on which. the 
hostess greatly prided herself. The claret was wonderfully cool, 
and as excellent as everything else, and his admiration for Mrs. 
'Carr as a woman not too good " for daily needs of daily life," 
once more swept away those little chills of doubt and fear which 
at times disputed its sway. 

A pause of seven minutes .at Exeter gave them time to take 
a turn on the platform, while Captain Talbot indulged in a 
.cigarette, and bought some views of the Cathedral and the 
Guildhall, and the old Castle of Rougemont, for Joan. 

When they returned to their carriage she gave her attention 
to the scenery instead of her book, and insisted on Mrs. Carr 
following her example. 

The Cathedral looked disappointing from the train, but as 
they sped swiftly on past St. Thomas's and saw the beautiful 
Exe widening out towards Starcross and Exmouth, Joan grew 
rapturous. 

" Those are the golf links," observed Captain Talbot, pointing 
out the Warren, with the interest of one for whom the game 
has charms that few women can understand. 
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* Oh ! and there's the sea," cried Joan, suddenly, as the broad 
river widened out before them, and the train swept along to 
Dawlifth, following the coast line so closely that the rippling 
waves seemed almost reachable. 

The contrast between the red sandstone cliffs and the blue 
sea and the green, sloping hills above, struck her as absolutely 
novel and lovely. Even Mrs. Carr acknowledged that it was 
" really charming " as she glanced out of the window. They 
followed the curves of the coast, diving into the temporary dark- 
ness of tunnels, chasing shadow with sunlight, under beetling 
cliffs, on past the stone sea wall of Teignmouth, flashing past 
the Teign itself, where it swept in from its broad estuary to wash 
the banks of Shaldon, and eddy under its quaint old bridge ; 
then came the inevitable stoppage at Newton Junction (station 
dreaded and abhorred of the Devonshire tourist), and a change 
into another train which was to bear them to their destination. 

.«< We are only ten minutes behind time," remarked Captain 
Talbot, as they made their way to the branch line train. ** Thaf s 
marvellous." 

** It was a beautiful run," said Joan, ** especially along by the 
sea. What is the next part of the journey like ? " 

" The scenery is picturesque all along," said Captain Talbot. 
" Though undoubtedly the prettiest part of the line is what we 
have just followed. You will catch glimpses of the sea as we 
pass, but we don't go near it again." 

" Then perhaps you will sit down and behave rationally," sug- 
gested Mrs. Carr, to whom Joan's enthusiasm had become some- 
what wearisome. 

Captain Talbot looked surprised. "Didn't you admire it, 
Mrs. Carr ? " he asked with evident disappointment. 

** Oh, yes ; it was lovely. But Pm getting tired, and it's very 
fatiguing to be asked to admire something every two minutes, 
as Joan kept asking me." 

" I wish you would have allowed me to get you some tea at 
Newton," said the captain penitently. 

" Tea — at a railway statiwi refreshment room ! My dear 
captain, I'd as soon drink poison. It's a national disgrace the 
stuff they give, and the price they ask! No, thank you 
— I've travelled enough to know what to risk and what to avoid 
— especially avoid!^ 
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"Well, youll sooa have your own tea now," said Joan 
soothingly. " The servants took a case of it down with them/' 

It struck her that Mrs. Carr seemed a little cross and ill-tem- 
pered — lor her. She marvelled at the different effect scenery 
can have upon people while die train bore them along, and her 
eyes rested with unabated admiration on the green and lovely 
country through which they passed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ON NEW GROUND. 

" This is really charming," said Mrs. Carr. 

" It is the loveliest place I ever saw ! " exclaimed Joan in rap- 
ture. 

They were sitting in the most delightful of basket chairs in 
the most delightful of verandahs, embowered in climbing roses 
and jessamine, and the luxuriance of honeysuckle and Virginia 
creeper. Before them stretched a slope of velvety lawn, bordered 
by hedges of box and escallonia, and at the foot of the hill on 
which the cottJ^e stood, spread the wide and lovely river, alive 
with beautiful craft, from the toy yacht of the amateur sailor to 
the more imposing floating palace of the millionaire, or the racing 
rivals of regatta entries. On the opposite side of the harbour 
lay the town itself, white and picturesque in the evening sun- 
shine, and softened into wonderful beauty by the golden haze of 
distance. 

On every side the heavy foliage of full-leaved trees massed it- 
self into depths of shadow and warm tones of colour against 
the deep blue sky or the deep blue water. Plants and flowers, 
semi-tropical in their species, grew in wonderful luxuriance about 
the cottage, and rose-trellissed walks led to delicious nooks, 
and half hid the glories of the orchard, and the homely products 
of the kitchen garden beyond. 

Mrs. Carr had removed her travelling dress and slipped into a 
cool, loose tea gown of flowered muslin, smothered in creamy 
cascades of lace. 

She was enjoying her own special brand of tea, and her own 
favourite kind of cake. She felt rested and comfortable, and 
perfectly happy — that comprehensive word which describes the 
rapture of the poet, or the contentment of the labourer alike. 
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** Yes," she went on, " for a * pig in a poke ' it hasn't turned out 
half badly. Still, my dear, one can't live only on a view." 

'* I could, I think," said Joan. " It is restful and delightful and 
never disturbs or annoys you like the human element" 

" Oh, I can't do without the human element," said Mrs. Carr. 
''It means life, and distraction, and amusement, and all that's 
worth living for. At present, this is very nice, of course, and the 
quiet and the air are delightful after Sloane Street. I think the 
lawn will do very well for tennis, and the hall is really quite 
charming, or will be when I've touched it up and put a few of my 
own belongings into it." 

** Nolan told me that Captain Talbot had sent in those big 
Oriental jars, and all the flowers this morning," said Joan, dryly. 

" Did he really, now ? 'Twas very kind of him. I begin to 
think Lady Kate was right, and that he really is ipris in this 
quarter." 

She laughed softly, and poured herself out another cup of 
tea. 

" I suppose he is very well off," she resumed. " He is sure to 
call round after dinner to ask if we found everything comfort- 
able. I wonder when he will suggest our going over to his 
place ? I wonder what it is like ? I wonder whether it would 
really be worth while to ^" 

Joan flashed round rather indignantly. 

''DofCt ! Aunt Bet," she said. " I hate to think of you calculat- 
ing and scheming about him in that heartless way. He's so 
good and — and straightforward, and it's so unworthy of you." 

" My darling child, one can't afford to have fine feelings when 
one's in a fix, which is exactly what I am at the present moment. 
I have paid the first quarter's rent of this house in advance, but 
goodness knows where I'm to get the next from ! " 

" Oh, Aunt Bet, and you got all those expensive dresses, and 
ordered £io worth of wine, and Fortnum & Mason's things to 
come down here ! " 

" That was to provision the citadel," said Mrs. Carr laughing, 
" and they're paid for, thank goodness ! But the dresses aren't. 
Never mind. Don't look so grave, Joan. I couldn't have the 
people thinking we were paupers, and I couldn't let myself down 
to the level of country entertainments ; grocer's wines, and a 
cook who only knows how to roast a joint, or boil a fowl, and 
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whose sole idea of an entrie is stewed kidneys ! My luncheons 
will be things to be remembered " 

"And paid for," sighed Joan. 

*' Oh, that must take its chance/* said Mrs. Carr. "At least I 
have paid for the wine, and Fortnum & Mason wouldn't give 
me any more credit without something further — a big something, 
too — on account. But I suppose no one here will appreciate 
their delicacies, and look suspicious at truffles, and consider caviare 
as "caviare '' to their taste. Dear me, Joan, I wish the campaign 
was opened. It might be great fun after all." 

" Well, never mind that now,** said Joan. " I want you to come 
with me and explore the garden. It's perfectly delicious. I've 
been all over it already." 

" What ! in this gown ! ** exclaimed Mrs. Carr. " My dear, I 
couldn't ! Besides, it's much pleasanter to rest and talk. Did you 
hear Captain Talbot say that the regatta was to take place in 
three weeks* time ? " 

" No," said Joan. " But r^;attas are such stupid things." 

" Oh, of course, the racing itself is stupid, unless you happen 
to own a yacht or a sailing boat. It*s not the regatta itself that 
people go to see, but the women*s gowns, and to get luncheons 
or teas on the crack yachts. There are troops of people who 
don't know a boat from a barge, but they go to Cowes and wear 
the initials of the R. Y. S. on their hat bands — goodness knows 
how they get them." 

Mrs. Carr was a little sore on this point, for she had once 
been to Cowes and found out that she was a nobody for mere 
want of those magic initials — and hadn*t been once invited to 
t)|e Club, or promenaded the Squadron gardens, and only got 
01? to insignificant yachts for stupid teas, where quite second- 
rate people came in startling gowns, and everything that was 
chic^xiA in good style seemed rebuking them in serge and flannel 
from the balcony of the " Royal London," or seated on the 
wicker chairs under the elms of the R. Y. S. lawn. 

She had made up her mind never to go there again unless 
under special chaperonage, and that she had not yet achieved. 

" I hope this will be different," she went on, following up her 
train of thought "But I think Captain Talbot is all right. 
He says some of the Cowes people come here sometimes. I 
wonder if Lady Kate will turn up.** 
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" I hope not," said Joan, incautiously. 

" Well, I hope she will," said Mrs, Carr. " I'll give a lunch on 
the yacht, and show her I'm not dependent on her for introduc- 
tions this time." 

It was Lady Kate who had played her that shabby trick at 
Cowes, and Mrs. Carr had not forgiven it 

Joan looked longingly out at the g^arden, and thought how 
true it was that you only brought to a place what you had in 
yourself. Mrs. Carr seemed to have no rural tastes, and only 
wanted her London life and London people to fill the pretty 
cottage with clamour, and sit out on the velvet lawn with their 
tennis rackets^ and drink claret-cup under the trees, and per- 
. fume the air with cigarette smoke. 

She sighed, and in spite of her aunt*s remonstrances moved 
away from the verandah and went out into the rambling, 
quaintly-laid-out garden that had so attracted her. 

Mrs. Carr watched her. " I wish," she thought, " she were more 
like me. And she used to be. Have I changed so much— or 
has she grown keen-sighted ? " 

Her face lost its expression of gay good humour and grew 
troubled. The silence and peace around seemed to mesmerise 
her into quiescence, and her eyes followed the beauty of the 
changeful sky with something like regret 

'* I must marry the captain," she said suddenly ; *' then I can 
give her a home and a sure position, and there'll be an end to 
worries of this sort After all, it doesn't matter about m)rself — 
I've no romance left — but it does matter about her. At least I 
owe it to her to try and make her future happy ; poor girl — 
poor little Joan 1 " 

She murmured those last words half aloud. The regret and 
sadness in her voice seemed greater than the subject warranted 
That beautiful, graceful girl, lifting her radiant face to the rose- 
hued skj", smiling in contented enjoyment of the beauty around 
her, scarcely seemed to warrant such compassi<xiate regrets. 

But perhaps Mrs. Carr had her own reasons for pity. Per- 
haps she remembered her own }-outh and lived it again by the 
Xv^dX of Joan's — sedi^ what it had gained— or m|ssed. 

For the first two weeks after their arrival at the cottage their 
time was spent almost entirely on the water. 
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Captain Talbot had his own boat and rowed them up or down 
the river, or sailed out to sea — or took them for picnics and teas 
to lovely nooks, or picturesque villages which he had known 
from boyhood. There was always some excuse for an excur- 
sion, and the excursion was always delightful. 

Mrs. Carr was well content with the condition of affairs. She 
did not want Captain Talbot to propose until her own mind 
was made up as to his acceptance, but she was not averse to his 
state of bondage, and found that Joan made a useful third. 

After a fortnight of this life a few cards found their way into 
the great Chinese bowl in the hall, and proved to be from some 
of the captain's friends in the neighbourhood. He was as good 
as his word and Mrs. Carr*s return visits to the Pollocks and the 
two Mrs. Dennisons brought an invitation to a dinner-party 
after she had been three weeks at the cottage. Mrs. Carr's 
delight and excitement astonished Joan. 

" Why," she said, " one would think you had never had the 
experience of London life and London dinners ! I'm sure this 
will be horribly dull and stupid." 

" Ah, Joan," said Mrs. Carr, " you don't understand the art of 
enjoying life. Don't you see, this is an entirely new phase of it 
for me. These are not the sort of people I have ever met, or 
would be likely ever to meet out of their own county. They are 
quite a new study, and that is what I am anticipating." 
Joan laughed. 

"Well, I hardly fancy you'll get much amusement out of 
them," she said. 

" Oh, I shall meet the rival sisters, and that's what I'm dying 
to do," said Mrs. Carr. " The admiral's wife is rather dowdy, I 
believe, but the colonel's — Mrs Johnnie, as they call her — ^goes 
in for great style and airs. I saw her the other day. She is 
a handsome woman in a certain style — the dairymaid style; 
fair, good complexion, tall, but decidedly going to flesh, which 
will ruin her in four or five years more. Thinks herself a 
classical beauty, I'm sure, and does her hair in a knob to repre- 
sent Greek art Fun ! why, my dear, there's no end to the fun 
I shall get 9Ut of them all ! I wish I knew what to wear. 
Captain Talbot wouldn't give the least hint. I don't want to be 
too plainly dressed or they'll think I haven't a decent gown, or 
too grandly, or they'll say I want to. cut them out." 
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" Wear black velvet," suggested Joan. 

'' No, it's too hot, and Lady Pollock is sure to wear it too, and 
a Honiton lace cap. I could swear to it — I know that style. 
You're all right, of course. There's your white silk. No, I 
think rU put on my yellow satin. Yellow suits me so well, 
and it's not too showy, especially as the dowagers are sure to be 
in black." 

" It's rather — low-necked — isn't it," said Joan, **for a country 
dinner party ? " 

" Oh, Nolan will soon put that right," said Mrs. Carr. " A 
little black lace or a bit of chiffon to fill up to r^ulation point 
One has to be careful when one gets among people who judge 
your morals by the cut of your bodice. However, 111 take their 
measure to-night Fancy dining at seven ! Isn't it awful ? 
They are benighted creatures here ! " 

She took herself off then to give Nolan directions about the 
alteration of her gown, and Joan took up a book and sauntered 
down to her favourite nook — a seat under a shady old elm tree, 
from which she could see the blue water below, and the little 
steamers plying up and down the river, and the boats of the 
young cadets belonging to the training ship, and all the passage, 
and life, and movement of the harbour. 

The beauty of the place never palled upon the girl. To her 
it was always new, and always lovely, and always interesting. 
Whether gazing down at it from the hillside, or rowing over the 
sparkling water, or wandering along the road by the side of 
the estuary to the old castle grounds, she found it alike en- 
chanting. She enjoyed every hour of this free, out-door life, and 
felt endless gratitude to Captain Talbot for introducing them to it. 

** If it had been Scarborough, or Brighton, or Trouville, or 
Ostend," she thought with a shudder, and felt thankful that 
Ditton was not in the beaten track of society trampers, and had 
no pier and no promenade, where perfumed flounces and per- 
oxidized heads, and the rivalry of dress, and the idiocy and 
heart-burnings df fashion could intrude. 

She sat out there till the last moment. Her toilette was 
always rapidly made. She rarely wore anything but white, 
which suited her rich colouring and bright hair to perfection. 
When she went into the hall she saw a basket of lovely Mard- 
chal Niel roses on the table. 
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^'Who sent these, Wilson?" she asked the housemaid, who 
was coming downstairs, 

" Captain Talbot, miss. His man brought them a few 
moments ago." 

Joan took the basket in her hand and went to her aunt's room. 

Mrs. Carr was nearly dressed, so as to leave Nolan's services 
free for Joan. 

The girl handed her the basket. 

" They match exactly," she said, with a glance at the yellow 
satin gown. 

" Where did you get them ? " asked Mrs. Carr. 

*• Oh, they don't grow in our garden," laughed Joan, " and I 
think you needn't ask who sent them." 

" But are they for me or you ? " And Mrs. Carr turned the 
basket about to search for card or message. " Oh, here it is," 
she went on — ^" Mrs. Carr and Miss O'Rourke. Divided favours, 
darling. Well, they'll just suit us both, that's one comfort. 
They'll look lovely against your white silk, and equally well 
against my yellow gown. He must have robbed his conserva- 
tory. But there, hurry off, my dear ; you've barely half an hour, 
and it would be as much as our lives are worth to be late on a 
first appearance." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A DINNER AND A DISCOSSION. 

Mrs. Carr had timed their entrance remarkably well They 
were neither the first nor last arrivals, and Captain Talbot was 
on the ground before them. 

Lady Pollock, who was in black velvet and Honiton lace, re- 
ceived them very graciously, and introduced them to the 
admiral's, and then to the colonel's, wife. 

The latter was as gracious as any woman can be who is 
suddenly confronted by one better dressed and infinitely more 
fascinating, if not handsomer, than herself. But when Mrs. Can- 
chose to be really nice to one of her own sex it was no use 
trying to b^itiff, and cold, and haughty. She simply wouldn't 
see it, and so soothed and smoothed her rival's ruffled feelings 
that she became quite pleasant^ and the mauvais quart dheurc 
before dinner was announced, passed off in unbroken harmony. 
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There were about twenty people present Mrs. Carr, as the 
stranger, went in with the host, greatly to the annoyance of the 
admiral's wife, and much to Sir Lucas Pollock's delight. He 
was a lively old gentleman with an eye for beauty, and he 
had never met with a woman who made siich an excellent 
dinner companion as Mrs. Carr. Captain Talbot had taken in 
Joan. He had never seen her in evening dress before, and she 
seemed a wonderfully lovely vision to him in her soft, shimmer- 
ing silk, and with a cluster of the yellow roses and their own 
green leaves at her breast They were quite old friends now, 
and she talked as frankly and freely to him as if she had known 
him for years instead of weeks. Only they rarely discussed 
people, and she had never asked him for the carte du pays of 
their new surroundings. She declined soup, and looked round 
at the different faces, while Captain Talbot manoeuvred his mous- 
tache over the difficulties of mock turtle. 

The dinner was heavy and long, and Mrs. Carr made mental 
notes of its shortcomings, and thought of what a luncheon she 
would give in her turn. But, oh ! what a heavy, dreary lot they 
were, and how she missed the sparkle and light talk of a London 
party under similar circumstances. 

The conversation turned on the regatta, at which a royal prince 
was expected this year, and a contingent of fashionable folk from 
various places. It was good news for Mrs. Carr, and her spirits 
rose amazingly. Sir Lucas and his wife were to be on Captain 
Talbot's yacht for the racing, and she felt she would be quite 
in the right set. 

The Miss Morpeth- Yeos were elderly and somewhat austere- 
looking ladies. They were considered one of the best old county 
families, and lived in a style suited to their reputation, and which 
carried with it all the penalties of dignity, and few of the 
pleasures of life. They drove about in a lumbering, old-fashioned 
chariot ; they eschewed small bonnets and wide sleeves as 
frivolous, and looked upon the " bun " as the acme of vulgarity, 
and they entertained in a stately fashion and at stated times, as 
befitted family traditions. 

The two sisters eyed Mrs. Carr with some disfavour. Her 
good spirits, her flashing eyes, her rich laugh, her never-failing 
store of conversation, her perfectly unabashed way of treating 
everyone and everything, seemed to these very proper and self- 
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conscious people as the intrusion of a foreign element. Never in 
their memory had a dinner-party at Sir Lucas Pollock's been 
so brilliant — they called it noisy. Never had jest and laughter, 
rippled so audaciously around that exclusive table, and it all 
dated from the advent of a stranger — an Irishwoman, and no 
doubt, a Papist 

" How very severe those two old ladies look," remarked Joan 
to her companion. " I haven't seen them smile once.'* 

"Oh, the Miss Yeos — Morpeth- Yeos, as they prefer to be 
called. Yes : they are very dignified old ladies. It is always * Cart 
any good thing come out of anywhere but Devon ? ' with them." 

"It must be very fatiguing to be so dignified ; like walking on 
stilts all one's life. Don't they ever unbend ? " 

" There may be occasions when they do," said the captain, 
** but no mere ordinary human being has had the privilege of 
seeing them at such times." 

Joan smiled. 

'' Miss Yeo looks at Aunt Bet," she said, " as if she were some- 
thing quite alarming." 

^ Probably she cannot understand anyone unbending so 
graciously at a formal dinner-party as Mrs. Carr does," he 
answered. 

" Poor old things ! " said Joan, in the innocence of her heart. 
" What a pity they can't enjoy life a little." 

** That," he said, " is quite a question of temperament. Very 
few English people possess it. Look at our national holidays 
for instance. The sole pleasure of the tripper consists in eating 
and drinking — especially drinking ; and his sense of humour 
consists in vulgar horseplay, which is only prevented from 
becoming absolutely brutal by police intervention." 

" If you saw an Irish fair, or horse show, I wonder what 5rou 
would say ? " observed Joan. " Rowdyism and ruffianism seem 
to reach their utmost force of expression on those occasions. 
What a pity no one can teach us the art of universal rational en- 
joyment." 

" We might form a company to do it," said the captain, with 
a twinkle of amusement in his blue eyes. " If I knew an 
enterprising promoter, I would suggest it The shares would 
be sure to sell. It would be a scheme largely applicable to our 
national interests." 
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" You may laugh at me, but it really is very sad to see so 
much of life misspent/' said Joarii as she trifled with a morsel 
of game on her plate. "There is something radically wrong 
somewhere, it seems to me." 

" Indeed there is," said Captain Talbot, dropping his jesting 
tone — ^^ very wrong ; cruelly, wantonly wrong ! And it seems 
no one's place to attempt to put it right We call ourselves 
civilised, and I suppose we are ; but there is as much brutality, 
ruffianism, crime and degradation in our British Isles as if no 
Christianity had ever been preached there, and no morality 
taught from our thousands of churches, schools, and institutions." 

Joan was silent These were the problems that so often vexed 
her young mind ; that seemed to show her the precipice over 
which humanity danced its wanton can-can. 

" People's Rights, Unionism, Liberty, Justice — what are theyv 
after all, but catchwords for popularity used by those whose 
interests they have served ? " went on the captain ; " pretty 
baubles thrown from gilded balconies to attract the crowd and 
please the eye, but powerless to assuage the heart-hunger of a 
nation, or teach higher motives to its rulers. When the purlieus 
of Lambeth, Whitechapel and Shoreditch send out their tens of 
thousands of sottish, brutalised, starving and diseased humanity 
to mock our streets and disfigure our parks, we are utterly con- 
founded. It becomes as much a question of brute force being 
mastered by brute force as if we were the most ignorant and un- 
civilized of nations. Where, then, have legislation and religion 
really helped ? What is there to show beneath the surface 
hypocrisy of the upper strata of society ? — rottenness, degrada- 
tion, heathenism ! Nothing else ! " 

" You ought to go into Parliament yourself," said Joan eagerly. 
" Surely, if one honest voice uplifted itself and spoke as you 
speak " 

" It would mean a vast amount of unpopularity," answered the 
captain, bitterly. " I have gone through the ordeal of the de- 
feated candidate, so I know something of what it costs a man to 
utter plain truths from unbiassed motives." 

" But won't you try again ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I mean to. Sir Lucas is very anxious I should 
represent this division, but it is a terrible undertaking ! " 

Joan was silent 
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The rector, who was seated next to her, made some remark 
as to observing them in church, and asked how long Mrs. Carr 
intended staying at St. Petrox. 

When he heard of half a year's tenancy, he allowed his clerical 
dignity to unbend to the extent of proposing a call, and inviting 
Joan's interest in the parish schools. 

The girl shook her head. 

'* I don't think Sunday schools are much use," she said frankly, 
" and in any case I feel too much need myself of being taught to 
attempt to teach others." 

The Reverend Horace looked at the audacious young 
speaker with some amazement. 

" No use in Sunday schools ! My dear young lady, you really 
surprise me. They are one of our great national benefits. Many 
a useful and pious working man, not to mention the middle and 
more educated classes, have dated their success in life from the 
excellent precepts first inculcated in a village Sunday school." 

" And what about the other side of the question ? " asked 
Joan. " I have read in many a newspaper that prisoners and 
criminals have confessed to the chaplains that they date their 
first false start in life from the contradictory teaching and 
hypocrisy they learnt in the village Sunday school. You see 
there are such things as female teachers and attractive curates, 
and a personal motive may enter into even such a very 
excellent way of passing Sunday afternoon." 

The rector turned away in disgust to help himself to ice 
pudding that was rapidly melting. He wondered who this very 
outspoken young lady could possibly be and felt thankful that 
his own pious, ill-favoured daughter had no advanced notions 
about anything. 

Captain Talbot had listened with some amusement to the 
brief controversy. He knew the rector, who was a pompous 
and selfish man. His wife could not agree with him, and so 
they had separated in an amicable manner on the plea of her ill 
health and requiring bracing air. His daughter was alike 
dreaded and disliked by reason of a tendency to interfere with 
the domestic concerns of the parish generally ; she also enforced 
rigorous rules and attendance at the parish schools, and supplied 
stale buns and wholesome but unpalatable comestibles for the 
annual treat 
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Such excellent virtues as these, however satisfactory to the 
possessor thereof, are not always calculated to make them 
popular with persons of a less rigorous code of morals, and Miss 
BufTerton was decidedly unpopular in the parish generally, and 
a "thorn in the flesh" to long-suffering curates. 

But she was far too excellent and self-satisfied to be daunted 
by such a trifle. The Loyolas and Luthers of the world have 
always had to fight against prejudices ! 

The rector spoke no more to his companion, being of that 
essentially clerical nature which loves not rebuff*, and shuns any 
reasonable explanation of its dogmas, and resents to the bitter 
end any outside criticism of its duties, however performed or 
understood. 

He possessed an excellent digestion, and partook in a self'- 
sacrificing manner of every viand in its turn. Joan marvelled at 
the apparent voracity of an appetite which assuredly could never 
have contented itself with " loaves and fishes," and was thankful 
when the signal to leave the room released her from his appre- 
ciation of hot-house peaches and Muscatel grapes, and rich old 
Bui^ndy, all of which he was devouring as she rose from her 
chair. 

**How did you get on?" whispered Mrs, Carr, as chance 
brought her beside Joan, while the black satin trains of the 
Misses Morpeth- Yeo rustled along before them. 

" Oh, very well," said the girl, smiling, " only I'm afraid I've 
offended the rector." 

" Gracious 1 I hope not — we can't get on without the Church 
— not in country society. They're so frightfully orthodox. You 
really must not be so outspoken, Joan. It makes you seem so 
odd and unlike other girls." 

Joan said nothing. She had begun to think she was unlike 
*• other girls " — girls she had met in society — girls who were 
one thing in public and another, and very different thing, by 
themselves. Girls who had their toilet secrets and their com- 
plexion washes, and who owed their milk-white necks and arms 
to balm of Gilead or milk of roses. Girls who wore corsets at 
night to keep their waists in wasp-like attenuity, and suffered 
martyrdom from pinched shoes, and never would wear anything 
but the garb of a circus-rider under their gowns, because of their 
figures ! Girls who were artful and artificial, and vain, and who 
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sacrificed health for fashion, and love for wealth, and were full of 
petty vanities and rivalries that seemed contemptible to a larger 
mind. 

Different from other girls ! She sat a little apart from those 
women in the big, old-fashioned drawing-room, and looked at 
them all, and thought they too had once been girls like herself. 
They were women now. Women with fads, and vanities, aad 
little petty ambitions, and full of their own self-importance, and 
standing resolutely upon the pedestal of their own dignity. How 
strange it seemed. How strange was life ! And if the kst 
trump sounded now, at this moment, how would all these 
people meet it ? How would they look ? What would they say ? 
Where would they go ? 

"My dear," said a voice near her — an old voice, but with a 
kindly, pleasant ring in its tones — " excuse my asking, but I 
have been watching your face intently for the first five minutes, 
and I was wondering what you were thinking about ? " 

Joan started and flushed slightly. The youngest Miss Mor- 
peth- Yeo was speaking to her. 

She was a shade less stately and self-assertive than her sister! 
and had even been known to unbend and become quite genial 
when away from her august presence. She felt a kindly interest 
in young creatures of both sexes, and had been suspected of 
actually nursing a baby belonging to one of the villagers. Joan's 
lovely, grave face had strangely attracted her, and she had 
slipped across to the vacant chair beside her, with the desire of 
forming her acquaintance. 

The girl's frank eyes met her own with some natural em- 
barrassment Truth was, of course, a commendable virtue, but 
to tell this dear old-fashioned dame that she had been specu* 
lating as to the appearance of the present company, supposing 
the Last Judgment were suddenly announced — well, it seemed 
as if truth might for once veil itself in diplomacy. 

" I was wondering," she said, " about these — these people ; 
about their lives and interests." 

The sweet old face — lined and grave, and serene with the 
dignity of years, and the long-acknowledged superiority of descent 
— looked more than surprised at such an answer. 

She was silent for a moment, and then she too followed the 
girl's eyes, and watched the different faces. She looked at Lady 
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Pollock — flushed,' stout — in eager converse with Mrs. Carr — at 
her sister talking in dignified accents to Mrs. Dennison, senior, 
while Mrs. Johnnie was gossiping with a young-old lady of 
somewhat meretricious appearance whose fathei" was the fashion- 
able doctor of Coombe Ditton — Miss Addie Larking by name ; at 
Mrs. and Miss Haman-S my the, sitting a little apart, and looking 
as vulgar and pretentious as gorgeous dresses and the assurance 
bom of unlimited wealth alone could achieve. The youngest 
Miss Yeo could not bear the Haman-Smythes. They were in- 
truders ; they vitr^ parvenus ; they were new, and gilded, and in 
every way objectionable. Of course, the county had to notice 
them ; it was impossible to avoid it, when they had built so 
magnificent a mansion, benefited the church and local charities 
in quite a lord-mayorish fashion, and were to be seen everywhere 
in Coombe Ditton. 

" You are quite a stranger here, I believe," said Miss Patience 
Yeo, after that scrutiny. " I suppose new faces do interest you 
a little. Now, we have been here so long that these people have 
lost all novelty for us." 

" But riot all interest, I suppose ? " said Joan. 

Miss Patience Yeo smiled the faint, superior smile of one 
whose antecedents have placed her above the mere everyday 
necessity of feeling interested in her fellow-men. 

" Ah, my dear," she said, ** the good old families are fast dying 
out, or degenerating by inter-marrying with wealthy nobodies. 
With the exception of Lady Pollock, all these people here are 
quite second-rate. We could not have allowed ourselves to 
know them twenty years ago. But times have changed, and we 
too are compelled to change some of our old prejudices. Ah, 
I see Miss Larking is going to sing. She is supposed to have a 
good voice. Myself, I am no judge. I only know it is a very 
powerful one!" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CATS AND DOGS. 

Miss Addie Larking was always asked to sing, and she 
always did so. On the present occasion her voice rang out in 
an entreaty to someone to " come," for her arms were empty, 
in a manner that certainly justified Miss Patience Yeo's de- 
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scription. It was powerful enough to have summoned any 
defaulter to her side, if only to silence her. 

Mrs. Johnnie Dennison had constituted herself the friend and 
champion of this young lady out of sheer opposition to her 
sister-in-law, who hated her energetically. Addie was somewhat 
of a character in her way. Her family were really excellent, 
and had been connected with the best people in the county for 
many generations. But Addie's mother had* been a somewhat 
curious person, and had snapped her fingers at dignity and 
laughed in the faces of prim old dowagers, and refused their 
invitations and gone "her own gait" in defiance of remon- 
strance. Finally, she had departed the life, not of humanity, 
but of Coombe Ditton, with an adventurous Frenchman, who 
had fallen in love with her ample charms and utter indifference 
to morals. Addie was then sixteen. At present she was thirty- 
five, but the cloud of that early scandal had seriously damaged 
her prospects in life, and her father had held her in such 
rigorous bondage that she had never been able to "call her 
head her own," as she lucidly expressed it. 

A would-be demure manner contrasted oddly with her " made- 
up " face and tinted hair, her attempts at slang, her risqui stories 
and general appreciation of the male sex. Whatever she may 
have been at home, under guard of the parental eye, Addie 
Larking was a very different sort of person abroad. 

As advancing years lessened her matrimonial chances, they 
also sharpened her tongue, and gave a keener edge to her 
malice and her unconcealed dislike of the county and everything 
connected with it. 

Coombe Ditton and Ditton itself were set apart both by 
rivalry and situation. The river divided them as effectually as 
their mutual jealousies. The haut-ton lived on the Coombe 
Ditton side, and only knew their neighbours by sight, or to the 
extent of a frigid bow at some entertainment less exclusive than 
popular. Ditton, on the other hand, frisked and kicked up its 
heels at its own sweet will, and laughed at its neighbour's 
superiority, and gave its own dances and dinners, and frolicked 
at the regatta to its heart's content, and patronised fairs and 
circuses and theatrical entertainments, and made much of the 
cadets and naval officers, who decidedly preferred that side oi 
the river to the other. The Coombe looked on and shrugged 
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its haughty shoulders, and drew aside its old-fashioned skirts, 
and frowned, from under purely " county " hats that were fearful 
to behold, at the feathers and flowers and ribbons, fluttering as 
head-gear above the fringes and tousled locks of its less exclu- 
sive sister. 

Addie Larking much preferred the social to the select side. 
She delighted in the youthful lieutenants, and amused the oflicers 
and went to all the dances, and frisked and frolicked, and was 
not always too particular about the brand of champagne, or the 
amount she drank. Of late Mrs. Johnnie, the wife of the 
colonel, had taken her up, and her father could not well object 
to such chaperonage. 

Colonel Dennison was at the head of the yeomanry corps at 

Ditton, and the owner of much heavily-mortgs^ed property 

which he watched keenly as ultimate possessor. His brother, 

•I the admiral, lived on the Coombe side of the river, but was not 

so well off*, neither rejoiced in so imposing a residence. 

The colonel, who had the financial instincts of a stockbroker, 
and the meanness of a Scotchman, had secured a property 
belonging to one of the famous old families of South Devon. 
Owing partly to misfortunes, partly to extravagance, Yeovil 
Court had come to the hammer at last, and been secured, sub 
rosd^ by the colonel. 

The admiral and his wife were furious when they heard of it, 
so much so that it was supposed they also had had their eye 
upon the property. It was gall and wormwood to Mrs. Denni- 
son to see her sister-in-law queening it in the beautiful old 
rooms of the Court, where the oak panels and ceilings were 
things of history, and the crests of the original owners were em- 
blazoned on the magnificent carvings of the dining-room. By 
some marvellous trick of heraldry, these same crests actually 
proved to be identical with that of the Dennisons. At all 
events, a boar's head and a fox's present little difference at a 
distance, and became quite natural in their resemblance under 
the hands of a skilled artisan in mediaevality. When the; old 
summer-house had been pulled down, it was found to possess 
oaken panels under its coats of whitewash, and these proved so 
valuable that Mrs. Johnnie had them manufactured into cabinets 
and shelves for her boudoir, with the addition of modern carving 
disguised by modem oak staining. Her friends saw only the 
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result, and never suspected that what looked like a ninety- 
guinea cabinet really owed its design to a country carpenter, 
who had worked under Mrs. Johnnie's directions, aided by a 
natural talent. 

It was to this lady that Mrs. Carr felt strongly attracted, and 
about whom she had gathered all possible information from 
Lady Pollock, with the exception of the discovery of the oak 
summer-house. 

When her hostess moved away to chat with the admiral's 
wife, Mrs. Carr turned towards Mrs. Johnnie, and opened fire 
by warm praise of her friend's singing. Mrs. Johnnie fell into 
the snare. It soon appeared that she also sang — to the accom- 
paniment of the guitar. There was an amateur string band in 
Ditton, and Mrs. Johnnie was head and chief of its tinkling 
members. 

Mrs. Carr was overjoyed. She loved guitars and banjos- 
above all other instruments, and professed quite an ardent long- 
ing to hear the next concert which was given annually for the 
benefit of the local infirmary. 

Mrs. Johnnie declined, however, to give any specimen of her 
talents to-night, and presently Lady Pollock came sailing up to 
Mrs. Carr again, to ask if Joan would sing. 

" I have heard of her voice from Eustace," she said, which, 
indeed was true, for Captain Talbot had raved about Joan's 
singing in and out of season. 

Mrs. Carr said that Joan would no doubt favour them, if 
asked, but that she only sang little trumpery Irish ballads which 
would scarcely interest them after Miss Larking's brilliant, 
bravura style. 

All the same she watched with no small interest the effect of 
Joan's pathetic voice, even as she secretly admired the girl's 
unaffected acquiescence in Lady Pollock's request. 

As she drew off her gloves and seated herself at the instru- 
ment, with no music before her. Miss Addie's green eyes 
clouded and her smiling lips grew sullen. 

" Done for effect, of course," she muttered to the Haman- 
Smythes, by whom she was seated. 

Miss Haman-Smythe, who had no accomplishments, except 
an idiotic smile and a wasp waist, which was supposed to have 
weakened her intellectual as well as her natural development, 
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stmply agreed She generally did agree with everyone; it 
saved so much trouble, and girls who have to think of their 
waists find their time fully occupied 

Meadwhile, unconscious of effect and heedless of criticism, 
Joan b^an to sing, - Oft in the Stilly Night" 

If no one else in the room appreciated the song or the voice, 
at least Miss Patience Yeo did both. For once dignity was laid 
by, and her heart showed its natural feelings. Her delicate, 
wrinkled, old face flushed, and her eyes grew Strangely dim. 
She thought she had never heard anything so exquisite in her 
life, and said so, frankly. 

'' Isn't it beautiful, Melita ? " she exclaimed, as Joan rose from 
the piano. 

"It is, sister," said the eldest Miss Morpeth-Yeo. "I have 
heard nothing like it since I was a girl and went to London widi 
our father to hear Jenny Lind I saw you talking to that young 
lady," she went on, " Who is she — niece, or daughter, or some- 
thing to that very noisy person in the yellow gown ? " 

" Niece," said Miss Patience, *' and such a charming girl, 
sensible and unaffected. I am sure you would like her, sister." 

Miss Morpeth- Yeo affixed her glasses and gazed critically at 
Joan, who was standing by the piano receiving Lady Pollock's 
thanks and praises, which were admirably seconded by Mrs. 
Admiral Dennison, who was delighted that her sister's friend had 
been " snuffed out," as she afterwards described it 

^ She has a good presence and seems unaffected," she answered 
" You may introduce her to me, sister. But I don't like the 
Irishwoman. I wish to keep her at a distance." 

" Their cottage grounds just touch our boundary," said Miss 
Patience. " It will seem very unneighbourly to avoid them." 

" We can afford to be unneighbouriy," said the eldest Miss 
Morpeth- Yeo, sternly. " We have our family dignity to keep up. 
These nobodies of yesterday ought to learn their place." 

Miss Patience said nothing, but catching Joan's eye at that 
moment she signed to the girl to return to her old place, and 
then presented her in due form to her sister. 

** Your voice is very charming, Miss O'Rourke," said the eldest 
Miss Yeo, graciously. " What was that you sang? " 

" One of Moore's melodies," answered Joan. " I rather favour 
my national ballads. I think I know most of them by heart" 
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*' Ah ! " said Miss Yeo, coldly. " I know nothing about your 
country, I am afraid. I — I have never met an Irish person 
before." 

v^he said it much as she might have said, '^ I have never met a 
Hawaiian islander, or an Esquimaux before." 

Joan was amused. It did not offend her in the least. She 
liad quite a past-century reverence for old people, and her 
manner only took an added shade of gentle deference as she 
spoke of her country, its shortcomings and its virtues, to this 
stately and important person. 

That manner, so different to Addie Larking's boisterous gaiety, 
or the county stiffness, or the ordinary dull propriety of their 
social circle, forced Miss Yeo into comparisons in spite of her 
prejudices. She kept Joan beside her, although the gentlemen 
had come in, and she had an important matter to discuss with 
the rector. 

'' You must come to see us sometimes," she said at last, to 
the amazement of Miss Patience. "We rarely pay calls, but 
perhaps you will not stand on ceremony. Just run across from 
your garden, and cheer an hour for us by a song or two. It 
will be a kindness to two dull, old-fashioned folks, I assure you." 

" Indeed, I will do it gladly," exclaimed Joan. " I have so 
often admired your lovely grounds." 

" They are considered very fine," said Miss Yeo, graciously* 
*' Our roses are quite the sight of the garden. Of course they are 
almost over now ; but we have every variety of dahlia, and 
chrysanthemums to follow. The conservatory, too, has many 
beautiful specimens of west country flora, if you are interested 
in horticulture at all." 

She bowed graciously, and then turned to the rector, who was 
hovering near. Addie Larking had secured Captain Talbot, of 
whom she was secretly enamoured, and Sir Lucas had again 
returned to the side of Mrs. Carr. The admiral and his brother 
stood together discussing politics. The Haman-Smythes and 
Dr. Larking were talking of the regatta. 

Mrs. Carr began to feel she had had enough of it, and tele- 
graphed with her eyes to that effect to Joan. At that moitient, 
however. Lady Pollock came up to her to beg for one more song, 
and Sir Lucas, hearing of it, crossed over to take her to the piano. 
. " It is a treat to hear any good music here," he said, " so don't 
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be unkind to us. Your aunt will stay five minutes longer if you 
will sing." 

Joan hated making a fuss. Once more she drew off her 
gloves. Once more the fair Addie's visage took upon it an ex- 
pression of the " soured " milk of human kindness as Captain 
Talbot rose unceremoniously and walked over to the piano. 
Once more Mrs. Johnnie bit her lip, and turned her Grecian 
profile ostentatiously away from the group who were making 
such a fuss over the new girl ; and once more did Mrs. Admiral 
Dennison chuckle over her sister*s discomfiture, and prepare 
sugared phrases of condolence for her ears in the bitter by- 
and-by. 

Joan sang even better than she had done on the first occasion. 
There could be no possible question as to the impression she 
made. Every man there, with the exception of the rector, who 
had not forgiven her remarks at dinner, felt an odd sensation 
in throat or eyes as he listened to the tender pathos of words 
and voice, and watched the beautiful young face, whose varying 
expression gave even greater charm to the song. 

Joan sang " She is Far From the Land." It seemed as if the 
beauty of the music set free some imprisoned sorrow in her own 
soul that found its best expression there. There are mysteries 
within us of which the breath of music alone gives hints, for 
music alone means more than it says, and passion, and grief, and 
longing, and unrest find their best, if saddest interpretation in its 
mournful harmonies. 

A murmur went round the room, but the faces expressed more 
than the words, and when Joan looked up and caught the ex- 
pression in Captain Talbot's eyes, she felt she had received a 
higher tribute than a million thanks could have paid. 

But there is nothing so metallic as the senses of jealous 
women, and Addie Larking felt she hated Joan with all the 
force of her narrow, self-bound soul, while Mrs. Johnnie looked 
past and away from her as if unconscious of so insignificant a 
presence, and resolved never to invite her to Yeovil Court, what- 
ever her sister or Lady Pollock thought of it. 

"It was a great success — a great success," murmured Mrs. 
Carr, delightedly, as the hired fly bore them back to the cottage. 
** Of course some of those old cats are ready to scratch our eyes 
out, but that's of no consequence. We'll show them we don't 
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care, and that'll rile them more than anything. Lady Pollock is 
delighted with you, and Sir Lucas with me, and that's all I 
wanted. By the bye, what were the two old ladies so sweet to 
you for? I was so glad. They're the best family here, I'm 
told." 

" Miss Patience is a dear old thing," said Joan. " They've 
asked me to drop in unceremoniously — across the garden way — 
and sing to them now and then." 

" And do it by all means," said Mrs. Carr. " I'm not thin- 
skinned, and not easy to ofTend. If they like you, and don't like 
me, it's not my loss. Somehow you always do get on with old 
people. Of course you must go, my dear. They're quite the 
people of the place. What a hateful cat that Dennison woman 
is ; spite and ill-temper are written in every curve of her mouth 
— a precious big one it is, too ! I wasted half my evening trying 
to get into her good graces and thaw her chilliness, and after all 
she never so much as said a civil thing. The men are quite on our 
side, though. Aren't we like cats and dogs ? " and she laughed 
heartily. " But the dogs are honest and faithful, at least, and 
show that they like you, and are to be depended on. The cats 
(bad luck to them !) are suspicious and sharp-eyed, and sharp- 
clawed, too, and if they purr to you one moment, are quite as 
ready to scratch you the next Never mind, we'll see what the 
regatta will bring forth." 



{To be continued^ 
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By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 

" Happy is the woman who has no history ! " There may be 
truth in these words, yet the eventful lives are those that interest 
us most, and viewed in this light that of Marie Rose Joseph 
Tascher de la Pagerie (commonly called Josephine), has a special 
charm for us. She was but sixteen, and fresh from a convent, 
when she was offered as bride, in lieu of her sister, who shrank 
from leaving her island home at Martinique, to Alexandre de 
Beauharnais. It was a family arrangement, a union between the 
two houses being deemed desirable ; the young officer was 
attracted to her at the first interview, although a little reluctant 
to abandon a dissipated life in order to assume the bonds of 
matrimony. Their wedding took place however in December 
1779, and the girl wife, though the powers of fascination for 
which she afterwards became so celebrated were yet undeveloped, 
soon succeeded in winning her husband's love. But Paris, that 
gayest of all cities, proved too attractive for youth and inex- 
perience, and justifiably or otherwise (it would be hard to say 
which) the jealousy of her husband was aroused. 

When his little son was but a year old, Beauharnais repaired 
to Martinique, with the view of instituting personal enquiries into 
the past history of his wife. 

We can hardly be surprised at the indignation expressed by 
Josephine's father when writing to his son-in-law, he says : 

" This then is the fruit of your voyage, and the fine campaign 
you were to fight against the enemies of your country ; it has 
ended in a war against the reputation of your wife, and the tran- 
quility of her family." 

In the teeth of this reproof Beauharnais returned to France, 
applied for a divorce and obtained it, the decision being that 
there were faults on both sides. But since the Marquis de 
Beauharnais, Alexandre's eldest brother, and his aunt sided with 
the wife against the husband, and taking into consideration the 
fact that the young couple were subsequently reunited, it is not 
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unreasonable to suppose that Josephine may have been falsely 
accused. During their separation Beauhamais had turned his 
attention to politics, and occupied the position of President of 
the National Assembly when the unfortunate Louis XVI. and 
his wife fled from Paris. 

On this occasion he turned to his colleagues, and without any 
display of surprise or emotion, he made the announcement. 

A little later he resumed his military duties, became Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and gained universal respect on account of his 
courage, coolness and devotion to duty. Yet he failed to satisfy 
the Revolutionary authorities, was accused of deficiency of 
courage, and dismissed the service. He belonged to the old 
rigimey blue blood ran in his veins ; no wonder that he failed to 
find favour with the reigning powers. 

It is impossible to realise the disappointment of the zealous 
leader, removed so suddenly from the stage which he had trodden 
for so brief a period. Yet he took his farewell bravely and 
with dignity. 

" My first duty is to think of my army and my country," writes 
he. " The decree which removes me is final, and even a victory, 
which appears to me an impossibility, would not be pardoned. 
We have only 35,000 disorderly men to oppose 80,000 troops. 
My death would remedy nothing, I must take my departure." 

We see him next in prison, facing death with the courage and 
calm which characterised the victims of the Reign of Terror. 
The words he penned to his wife are full of a patient endurance. 

^Je mourrai, avec le caltne qui permit pourtant de ^attendrir 
pour deplus chires affections^ mais avec ce courage qui caractirise 
un homme libre^ une conscience pure et une dme honnete^ dont les 
vaux les plus ardents sont pour la prospiriti de la Ripub- 
lique. AdieUy mon amiy console — toipar mes enfants. Console-^ 
les en les iclairant et surtout en leur apprenant que c'est a force 
de vertu et de civisme quails doivent effacer le souvenir de mon 
supplice^ et rappeler mes services et mes titres d la reconnaissance 
nationale. Adieu ; tu sais ceux que faime, Sois leur consola-^ 
tion, et prolonge par ies soins une vie dans leur cceur Adieu^ je te 
presse ainsi que mes chers enfantSy pour la deraiirefois de ma vie^ 
centre mon sein^ 

Josephine lay in the Carmelite prison while her husband 
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awaited his fate. For a while she retained her habitual vivacity 
in spite of adverse circumstances, nay, she even made material 
for laughter out of the reverses of fortune, and the sweetness of 
her nature asserted itself. Her own words represent her attitude 
most faithfully. 

^* I speak to everyone, and everywhere find hearts to console 
and misfortunes to pity." Her own were indeed heavy, but she 
bore up bravely, until the news of her husband's condemnation 
reached her. It affected her physically; when she should have 
mounted the scaffold the doctor who attended her declared that 
it was impossible, she was too weak to stir, two days would be 
the limit of her life. Meanwhile the fall of Robespierre was 
imminent, and when it was compassed the Reign of Terror ceased, 
the prison doors were opened wide, and the fair Creole stepped 
forth once more, a widow with two children dependent upon her, 
and her property confiscated. 

It is said that Napoleon Buonaparte's first introduction to 
Josephine happened when he was Commandant of Paris, when her 
boy, then about twelve years of ^ge, craved the restoration of 
his father's sword ; entering the dreaded presence in fear and 
trembling, and weeping tears of joy as he received the weapon. 
It is said also that, in gratitude for Buonaparte's kindness to the 
lad, Josephine presented herself before him, that she charmed 
him by her beauty, by her grace, and by the ineflTable sweetness 
of her manners. It is a pretty story, not unworthy of credence, 
since Bourrienne has thought fit to repeat it. If further verifi- 
cation be required we have the words of Eugene de Beauharnais 
himself. 

" My mother conceived the idea of marrying General Buona- 
parte, I myself was the cause of their interview, etc." 

That the marriage was one made from love it would be idle 
to deny, else were the conqueror the most consummate of hypo- 
crites, for surely no sentimental poet ever wrote more glowing 
love letters than those which have been handed down to us. So 
passionate was the affection felt by the warrior of twenty-six 
for his bride (his senior by seven years), that he covered whole 
sheets of letter paper with his doubts and fears, his pangs of 
jealousy, his transports of delight. 

And his wife, fascinated, though her heart's depths were not 
yet stirred, marvelled a little over the frantic adoration that 
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breathed in each florid epistle. The warrior, on the eve of battle 
seizes his pen and breaks forth in a frantic appeal. 

" My only Josephine,— 

" Away from you there is no happiness ; away from 
you the world is a desert in which I stand alone, with no 
chance of tasting the delicious joys of pouring out my heart. 
You have robbed me of more than my soul, you are the sole 
thought of my life. If I am worn out by all the torment of 
events and fear the issue, if man disgusts me, if I am ready to 
curse life, I place my hand on my heart — your image is beating 
there." 

A letter such as this, full of faith and fervour, was frequently 
followed by one teeming with mistrust and jealousy. Later on 
came passionate entreaties for Josephine to join him in Italy. 
One of his sternest critics, Madame de Rdmusat, who would 
fain prove that the conqueror had a heart proof against tender- 
ness, is compelled, when considering his attitude towards his 
wife at this period, to acknowledge that even a Buonaparte could 
not " escape every feeling." 

" Adorable woman," writes the renowned commander, " how 
great a power you have over me ! I am ill with thy complaint, 
I have again a burning fever. Don't delay the courier more 
than six hours, and let him return at once with the dear letter 
of my queen," 

Shaking off a passing indisposition which had strengthened a 
reluctance to leave her beloved Paris, proud to feel how dearly 
she was loved, and to know that the man in whom all France 
gloried prized victory for her sake, for had he not said : " I care 
for honour because you care for it, for victory because it brings 
you pleasure?" she bade farewell to her many friends and 
started to join her husband after supping at the Luxembourg 
with some of her friends, regretting bitterly her little house in 
the Rue Chantereine, though a palace at Milan awaited her. 

She had hardly realised the change in her husband's position, 
though Paris had rung with his praise. When they met she was 
struck by what has been described as his "air of victorious 
superiority, such as belonged to but few kings and princes." 
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The two were together but a short time, the reunion adding 
to Buonaparte's impetuous love for his wife. He parted from 
her reluctantly to follow the trumpet-call of duty. 

When the spring of 1797 dawned, Italy was virtually subdued, 
and Napoleon and his wife were again enjoying one another's 
company in the Serbelloni palace at Milan. It is pleasant to 
pause for a while, to forget bloodshed and victory, and to see 
the hero in this abode of luxury, as Arnault the poet found him. 

Here were lofty colonnades, sumptuous drawing-rooms, 
winding galleries, pillars of shining marble. Here Josephine 
reigned queen-like, receiving the homage of the Milanese 
nobility, as to the manner born. The freshness of her first 
beauty was over, the dark complexion had lost its warmer tint, 
and she was fain to supply deficiencies by art. But an infinite 
grace was hers yet, and the coquetry that was natural to her 
was called forth by her surroundings. 

Buonaparte biinself is described as ''small in stature, thin» 
pale, with an air of fatigue," a kindly smile often playing about 
a mouth usually severe in expression, having a melodious voice» 
and the power to fascinate. Truly, this must have been the 
case, since we are told that he could talk for two hours at a 
stretch, and that although standing, as did his listeners, neither 
he nor they were conscious of fatigue. 

When Josephine left Martinique, an old fortune-teller made a 
singular prophecy : 

" You will be more than a Queen I " 

The memory of these words must have rung in her ears as 
she smiled on Vicomte and Vicomtesse, and rehearsed the part 
which she was to play later on, her eyes shining as brightly as 
did the diamonds circling her throat and brow. She was over* 
whelmed with flattery and adulation, but she had realised ere 
now that her husband's devotion was the proof of her greatest 
conquest. For Buonaparte was no universal admirer. When 
in the company of the fair sex he indulged in a brusquerie of 
manner, accompanied by plain speaking, which, even when we 
make allowance for the supposed eccentricity of genius, do not 
commend themselves to us. He would criticise the redness of 
a lady's arms, upbraid her with regard to a soiled dress, 
deprecate the colour of her hair. But his wife's costume gave 
him no cause for complaint, since her taste was exquisite, and 
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he would snatch an hour from out his busy life to advise as 
to her toilette, a condescension which must surely have delighted 
her woman's heart 

In October, 1797, or to use the term then in vogue, on the 
26\h Vend^miaire, Buonaparte signed the Peace of Campo 
Formio, and the Italian campaign was terminated. The Duke 
of Ragusa tells us that no conference had been held at the 
village, it was merely selected for the signing of the treaty. A 
whole day was spent in copying the documents ; Buonaparte 
and his companions sat in the drawing-room chatting gaily. At 
ten o'clock all was ready, and he wrote his name with an air of 
insouciance that concealed all anxiety. 

Yet he trembled lest the treaty should not be ratified, and not 
without cause. This was however satisfactorily accomplished, 
and the victorious general received with complacence the con- 
gratulations of Talleyrand. 

" Peace at last, and peace such as Buonaparte desires. Receive 
my warmest congratulations, my dear General. The Directory 
is satisfied, the public delighted, everything is in the best con- 
dition. Farewell, peace-making General — farewell, friendship 
respect, admiration, gratitude, there's no end to the list." 

Buonaparte had triumphed, he figured as an example of self- 
denial, he was compared to Cincinnatus returning to his plough, 
yet in reality he had but consulted his own interests, and carried 
his point in face of opposition. 

" The Directory," says Bourrienne, " was far from being satis- 
fied with the treaty of Campo Formio, and with difficulty resisted 
the temptation of not ratifying it But all their objections were 
made in vain. Bourrienne made no scruple of disregarding his 
instructions." 

He left Milan in November, for the congress at Bastadt, and 
his journey through Switzerland was a succession of triumphs. 
At Berne, where he arrived at night, a double line of carriages 
brilliantly illuminated, flanked the road on either side, and fair 
women smiled upon him as they raised a jubilant cry — ** Long 
live Buonaparte ! Long live the Pacificator ! " At Bastadt a 
letter from the Directory awaited him ; he was ordered to return 
to Paris, and thither he repaired, nothing loth. Great prepara- 
tions had been made for a public reception. The court of the 
Luxembourg was magnificently decorated the dignitaries occupied 
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a large amphitheatre specially erected. Facing the entrance stood 
the statues of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ; all eyes were 
strained to catch a glimpse of the victorious general. Talleyrand 
spoke in vain, none cared to listen, all awaited the words of 
Napoleon. His voice was firm, his manner modest From the 
opening syllables, " Citizen Directors," to the concluding phrase 
— " When the happiness of the French shall be secured on the 
best practical laws, then Europe will be free," all was distinctly 
audible. Barras, the regicide friend of Josephine, and witness at 
her second marriage, made the answering speech, and saluted 
the general on both cheeks. 

Thus the curtain fell on another scene in the life-drama of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. He enjoyed a brief period of domestic 
happiness in the little house in the Rue Chantereine (rechrist- 
ened Rue de la Victoire at a later date), the house which he had 
been compelled to quit two days after his marriage, and to 
which address so many passionate love-letters had been for- 
warded. 

Josephine had incurred a debt of £iyO0O for furniture and 
draperies, and her husband paid it reluctantly. He lived the life 
of a citizen, a retiring one to boot, with a view to the mainten- 
ance of his popularity with the people. On a Sunday he accom- 
panied his wife and children to the country, in true bourgeois 
fashion, and was in all respects a model husband. This lasted 
for some months, when an invasion of England was contemplated, 
and the task of visiting the ports and overlooking the prepara- 
tions being carried on there devolved upon Buonaparte. There 
was much talk about a projected invasion of England ; Napoleon 
opposed the project 

"It is too hazardous," he said to his friend Bourrienne. *'I 
will not attempt it, I will not risk upon such a stake the fate of 
our beautiful France." 

But the thirst for glory, the longing to make fresh conquests, 
yet burned within him. England could be attacked in another 
quarter of the world, and so the great expedition to Egypt was 
undertaken, and the young officer headed it as General-in-Chief 
of the Army of the East His successes gained for him the 
applause of a glory-loving people, he won fresh laurels and wore 
them gracefully. 

" No conqueror," says Bourrienne, " ever enjoyed a victory so 
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much as Buonaparte, and yet no one was ever as inclined to 
libuse his triumphs." 

Much has been said of Josephine's levity during his absence, 
and it is to be feared that her conduct laid her open to severe 
criticism. Yet we have scant sympathy with Junot, who acted 
as informant, and less still with the husband who was so ready to 
condemn, when he himself had thrown off all shackles and lived in 
open immorality. At this very time, when writing to his brother 
Joseph, he penned the pathetic words : 

"/^ ^^ recommande mes intirits, fai beaucoup de chagrin 
domestiquey car le voile est entirement levi^^ 

Meanwhile, the woman who had charmed all, was coldly and 
unkindly treated by her husband's family, harassed by debt 
caused by her own extravagance, and outraged by reports of the 
infidelity of her consort, the man who had envied her lap-dog 
lest he should become his rival, the lover who had pained her by 
his jealousy, and charmed her woman's heart by his idolatry. 
Buonaparte's return from Egypt reads like a romance, wind and 
tide were in his favour, fortune smiled upon him. At Frdjus, 
where he landed, the people would not allow him to go into 
quarantine. " No quarantine for our protector," cried they. 
" The hero who has come to defend Provence." 

At Aix, at Avignon, at Valence, at Lyons, he was fdted, a 
telegram warned Paris of his approach, and Josephine hastened 
to meet him. But as ill luck would have it she took the wrong 
route, and thus afforded to her husband a fresh cause for com- 
plaint. He returned to a solitary home, and when two days 
later his wife arrived, weary and full of fears, yet with a heart 
throbbing for very joy at the thought of their re-union, she 
was refused admittance to her husband's room, and she stood 
without, filling the house with sobs and unavailing petitions. 
Then came a reconciliation, hollow enough on Buonaparte's part 
since he was already scheming for a divorce. We are told by 
Monsieur Thiers that Napoleon found it impossible to nurse re- 
sentment against his wife, on the other hand it appears probable 
that at this period of his career he found her tact and influence of 
infinite value, in any case it is certain that during his consulate 
her charms atoned for his gauchericy and that he was indebted 
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to her for many a partisan from the ranks of the old noblesse. 
Yet gratitude to her did not induce him to restrain his excesses, 
nor did he appear to obey in his private life any dictate save 
that of impulse. Meanwhile he resented his wife's jealousy, and 
his sentiments are best realised by his own words. 

" She is always afraid that I shall fall seriously in love, though 
she must be aware that love is not made for me. For what is 
love but a passion which leads one to abandon the universe for 
the object loved. And assuredly I am not of a character to 
indulge in such exclusiveness." 

This from the man who had written : '*' My dear, do remem- 
ber to tell me that you are certain that I love you more than 
can be imagined ; that you are convinced that my every moment 
is devoted to you ; that no hour passes that I do not think of 
you ; that it has never entered my mind to think of any other 
woman ; that to me they all lack grace, beauty and intelligence, 
that you, you as I see you, as you are, can please me and absorb 
my whole soul, that you have wholly filled it, that my heart 
has no corners that you do not see, no thoughts that are not 
subordinate to you," and the like. 

Outwardly, however, Buonaparte behaved well to his wife, 
surrounding her with luxury. But this could not atone for her 
disappointment at not having a child, for she knew this to be 
necessary to the fulfilment of her husband's ambition, she knew 
also that for this cause, above all others, he contemplated a 
divorce. With this he threatened her after every fresh dis- 
agreement, and disagreements were inevitable, infidelity on his 
part, reckless extravagance on hers necessitated them, and it 
was not until Buonaparte conceived the project of becoming 
Emperor that her fears were allayed, then it was but tem- 
porarily ; ere long he explained to her coolly and in measured 
tones that it was imperative for the country's sake that they 
should part Her first desire, to which she gave voice im- 
petuously, was to retire to Malmaison, and give to her 
husband the freedom he coveted, second thoughts, however, pre- 
vailed, and with a docility that should have moved him, she put 
herself under his orders, announcing her willingness to descend 
from the throne at such time as he should deem expedient 
Thus it was permitted to Josephine to stand once more, the 
observed of all observers, her white satin draperies, daintily 
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broidered in silver, sweeping the ground. She wore a bandeau 
necklace and earrings of diamonds, her graceful head crowned 
by elaborate curls was held proudly aloft, her eyes roamed over 
the vast assembly in a vain search for sympathy. But neither 
her beauty nor the recollection of the love he had once borne 
for her stood in the way of Buonaparte's boundless ambition. 
The injured wife stooped to remind her husband that his 
alliance with her had been of infinite value to him from a 
political point of view, but she did not stoop to conquer. Yet 
she well-nigh established her old sway over him on one occasion 
when she paced the room, her arm linked in his, her tear- 
stained e3^s fixed upon his face, while he represented to her 
that all were ui^ng upon him a separation. 

" What say you ? Shall it be ? What say you, Josephine ? " 
he questioned. 

Her lids drooped, the colour left her cheeks, tears coursed 
down them. But she answered submissively and with infinite tact. 

" What will you have me say, if your brothers, your ministers, 
all are against me, I have only you to defend me ! " 

Only you I Alas ! poor Josephine. Her plaintive appeal 
gained her a few careless kisses, a brief reconciliation, that was 
all. Napoleon still brooded over the divorce, still nursed the 
fond hope of founding a new dynasty, and on the 30th of 
November, 1809, Josephine's doom was sealed. Her screams 
rent the air, she sank upon the floor in a deep swoon, the 
Emperor showed emotion. " His grief," we are told, " was 
intense." In spite of this assurance our sympathies are not 
greatly touched, our heart does not melt when we recall the 
three questions drawn up by the Emperor himself and laid 
before the council. 

I. — Whether it was essential to the interests of the State that he 
should divorce Josephine for the purpose of ensuring a successor. 

II.— -Whether on so doing he should marry a Princess allied 
to some ancient dynasty in Europe. 

III. — Whether a Russian or Austrian Princess would be the 
most eligible match. 

It only remained for the Act of Divorce to be signed, in the 
meanwhile appearances must be kept up. F6tes were still con- 
tinued, Josephine assisted at them, her pale cheeks rouged, her 
mouth set firmly. There was a grand function at the Tuileries, 
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the Emperor wore a plumed hat, the costume he had donned 
when crowned, Josephine faced him ablaze with diamonds ; on 
the following day there was a fete of unparalleled magnificence 
at the Hotel de Ville. This was the last appearance in public 
of the unfortunate Josephine. 

On December the i6th, she clad herself victim-wise in a 
simple white robe, laid aside her costly jewels, and pale to the 
very lips listened to words which struck the* death blow to her 
happiness. She signed the Act with a resolute hand, the 
Emperor also retained his composure. It was not until she 
and her husband were alone together that the unfortunate 
Josephine broke down. On the following day she quitted the 
Tuileries for ever, and retired to Malmaison to hide herself from 
the gaping crowd. 

On the 23rd of February Napoleon married Marie Louise^ 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

The hopes of the nation rose high, it nursed dreams of un-* 
broken peace, the happy couple were greeted with universal joy. 
Marie Louise is described as a blonde, with an exquisite com- 
plexion, " of a simple and innocent nature, reserved, and made 
for domestic love." 

Josephine, as one biographer affirms, " had introduced Napo- 
leon to the society of the Faubourg St. Germain, Marie Louise 
into that of the monarchs of Europe, Versailles and its etiquette 
flourished once more in France." 

Bourrienne's account of his interview with the deposed 
Empress at Malmaison gives a true picture of the grief into 
which she was plunged. " She threw herself," says he " on the 
ottoman on the left of the fireplace, and beckoned me to be 
seated near her. It was some time before she could sufficiently 
command her feelings, and her tears still flowed as she said : 
* My dear Bourrienne, I have drained my cup of misfortune. 
He has cast me off! forsaken me. He conferred upon me the 
vain title of Empress only to render my fall the more marked. 
Ah I we judged him rightly. I did not deceive myself as to the 
destiny that awaited me, for what would he not sacrifice to his 
ambition ? ' " 

Later on when Bourrienne was alone with her, she gave him a 
description of the last dinner which she partook of in company 
with her husband, dwelling on his sinister looks and on the dark 
forebodings that filled her own troubled heart. r^^^^i^ 
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" Coming close to me," said she, " * he took my hand, pressed 
it to his heart, and after gazing at me for a few moments, said, 
** Josephine, dear Josephine, you know I have loved you ; to you 
alone do I owe the only moments of happiness I have tasted in 
this world. But Josephine, my destiny is superior to my will ; 
my dearest affections must give way to the interests of France." ' " 

This interview with Bourrienne occurred a year after the 
divorce, and yet, as he himself says, " it was still a new theme 
of grief," none the less so, because Josephine still took delight 
in the wearing of jewellery and delicate attire, for which weak- 
ness she excused herself pathetically in words addressed to him. 

" Why, my dear friend, it is true all these things should be 
Indifferent to me, but it is a habit." 

In her retreat at Malmaison many a letter from her husband 
reached her, urging her to courage, begging her to sleep well 
for his sake. This correspondence continued until her death, 
and might not be uninteresting to the student of psychology. 
Later on when the much desired heir arrived, Josephine wrote 
to Marie Louise, as well as to the happy father, with what 
feelings it would be hard to imagine, nor can we attempt to 
gauge his sentiments as he penned the few brief lines below. 

" My Friend,— 

" I have received your letter and thank you. My son 
is fat and well, and I hope will thrive. He has my chest, my 
eyes, my mouth. I continue to be satisfied with Eugene, who 

has never given me any pain. 

« Napoleon." 

The failure of Buonaparte's hopes brought no joy to Josephine, 
she sorrowed over his fall, she sorrowed yet more deeply when 
she realised that he went to Elba unaccompanied by his wife. 

" Although I am no longer his wife," said she, " I would join 
him to-morrow, did I not fear my presence would be disagree- 
able to him. It is especially at this moment when he is aban- 
boned by everyone that it would please me to be near him, to 
aid him to support the dulness of Elba, and to share half his 
grief. I never so regretted a divorce which always afflicted me.** 

Here spoke the true woman who had earned for herself the 
title of la bonne Josephine. A few days after she had spoken 
thus, she was seized by a sudden malady, inflammation of the 
throat, to which she succumbed almost inimediat^lj5.^y Qqqq[^ 
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On June 2nd, 1814, the Archbishop of Tours preached a 
funeral sermon, summing up her life and dwelling on her kind- 
ness to the poor. "Josephine," added he, "was not only 
charitable. If it were permitted for a minister of God at the 
altar to talk of worldly qualities, I should speak to you, my 
brothers, of the nobility and grace of her manners, and of that 
extreme politeness which never deserted her, and which touched 
us all the more as it had so long ceased to be allied with power." 

The statue that stood in Paris to the memory of la bonne 
Josephine was cast to the ground by men who could not find 
words strong enough to express their abhorrence of Napoleon's 
tyranny, but our hearts are moved with sympathy when we 
recall her. That her conduct was not beyond reproach is no 
doubt undeniable, but it is impossible to withhold our pity. 
Napoleon's biographers have shown themselves anxious to solicit 
the same on his behalf, we are told that he felt parting with his 
wife intensely, he himself would have us credit this statement, 
and poses as a lover of his country, considering the interests of 
France alone. That his personal advantage was ever his first 
consideration is however sufficiently manifest. His own words 
appear as evidence of this. 

"Buonaparte," says Emerson, "was singularly destitute of 
generous sentiments," and this assertion is followed up by a 
quotation. " There are two levers for moving men, interest and 
fear ; love is a silly infatuation, depend upon it. Friendship is 
but a name. I love nobody, I do not even love my brothers ; 
perhaps Joseph, a little, from habit, and because he is my elder ; 
and Duroc, I love him too ; but why ? because his character 
pleases me : he is stem and resolute, and I believe the fellow 
never shed a tear. For my part I know very well that I have 
no true friends. As long as I continue to be what I am, I may 
have as many pretended friends as I please. Leave sensibility 
to women ; but men should be firm in heart and purpose, or 
they should have nothing to do with war and government." A 
man who nursed sentiments of this nature could scarcely be 
supposed to suffer severely through his affections, and in read- 
ing them we are tempted to ask ourselves who was most de- 
serving of pity, the woman who shared the splendours of the 
Tuileries with such a consort, or the lonely occupant of Mal- 
maison weeping over words of tenderness written by the husband 
of Marie Louise ? 
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" Well," said Mcjones, in the long, drawn-out note which was 
particularly his own, " I guess it*s getting on all right." 

" And paying ? " queried the Captain. 

" And paying," repeated Mcjones, He closed his mouth with 
a snap, as if figuratively tasting his profits. 

" It was a venture," said the Captain meditatively, after a pause 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

" Venture ! " reiterated Mcjones. Then in a still higher key, 
" Venture ! Why, man, it was the biggest speculation I ever put 
my hand to, and I guess they've been many." 

He chuckled quietly to himself as if at some secret recollec- 
tion. 

" It wasn't the money so much — I've run bigger things than 
tAat, but it was whether it would pay or not in this blessed 
London of yours. You are all so hoity-toity that you can't put 
your delicate fingers to anything that smells of trade, though the 
profits come in handy, if they are given you in a silk purse, 
and no mention is made of the counter and office stool." 

The Captain winced a little. Mcjones's taste was not of the 
finest order ; and he had a knack of calling a spade a spade in 
a fashion which savoured too much of the plough and too little 
of the drawing-room. But just now it suited him to ignore 
these little peculiarities, so he continued his catechism with per- 
fect good humour. 

" Well, you see, Mcjones, we might perhaps turn ourselves more 
to trade if we all po^essed your business capacities. Everything 
looks pleasant to the man who succeeds." 

His auditor scarcely veiled the smile of satisfaction which 
overspread his features. The virtue of humility had not been 
called forth by the circumstances of his life. The man was a 
gigantic success. Everything he touched seemed to bring him 
money. 

He had been all over the world, and gathered wealth in every 
capital. No country claimed him as her own, though the 
captain had a shrewd suspicion that the prefix to his patronymic 
had not always existed ; and that while he despised the metro- 
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polis and affected Yankeeisms, it was more than probable that 
London street cries had first assailed his infant ears. 

" May I ask," be queried, after a pause, '^ if it is not imperti- 
nent, what made you fix upon London as the scene of your 
speculation ? " 

Mcjones smiled in a superior way. 

" My dear fellow," he said a little scornfully, " it is clear to see 
you have not knocked about the world as much as I have. No " 
— with an authoritative wave of the hand, as the Captain would 
have interrupted ; '' I've not the slightest doubt that you have 
been in India and Egypt, and half over the globe with your 
regiment, but that is a different thing to knocking about as 
Tve done, and seeing men in the rough. When I came back, 
what did I find ? England and London especially, full of young 
fellows loafing about — most of them failed for your blessed 
army, and not knowing what to do with themselves. Brought 
up to nothing, is it wonderful they can find nothing to do? 
There are plenty of other men, trained to work, who can slip 
into all the vacancies, and quite right too." 

" But," interrupted the Captain warmly, " they do find employ- 
ment, and turn out rattling good fellows into the bargain." 

"Yes," sneered Mcjones, "and go to the dogs as well. Tve 
been behind the scenes myself, remember, and for every success, 
there are at least ten failures. Have you been among the emi- 
grants ? — in the backwoods ? — and the bush? — and the gold fields ? 
My word! but you find some specimens there! Beauties! 
Oh ! they're a credit to their mother country, I can tell you." 

The Captain winced a little, and a hot flush rose to his fore- 
head. 

Mcjones laughed, and getting up, put a large band good- 
naturedly on his shoulder. 

"Guess that puts your monkey up, eh? But it's truth. 
Facts are facts, man, and ugly ones sometimes. We will leave 
those details, though, and go on. Well, the idea struck me, 
why should all these young chaps go out of the country when 
they might just as well stay in it and work ? They'll turn their 
hands to anything out there, why should they be too proud to do 
he same at home ? " 

" Oh I but that is different," interposed the Captain quickly. 

Mcjones surveyed him coolly. 
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^'So I was told a dozen times at first," he remarked, "but 
allow me to remind you that necessity is as ugly a reality as 
facts. When you are really hungry, dry bread tastes as sweet 
as cake. It was a touch and go to begin, but I did it, and it is 
—paying:' 

He rang out the last word with conscious pride, and the 
Captain's wrath evaporated in interest 

*' And you mean to tell me that your store is being worked, at 
this present minute, entirely by gentlemen ? " 

Mcjones nodded. 

" Look here," he said, tapping on the table with two fingers ; 
** rU just give you a brief sketch of the thing. I got my men 
— some one way and some another. There was work for the 
detectives occasionally, for Fm too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff, and was not going to take every young spark who thought 
he would try his hand at a new thing. I only took men who 
had fairly failed for the army, or any other profession ; or a 
lad whose parents were sending him abroad because they did 
not know what to do with him. I just told 'em straight at the 
outset that I would stand no nonsense, and meant work, if they 
didn't And I'll say that much for your gentleman, he does 
work when he sets his mind to it" 

" Of course," muttered his hearer gruffly. 

" Well, perhaps you see the * of course ' clearer than I do," re- 
sponded Mcjones good-humouredly. " At all events, I don't see 
why he should mind standing behind a counter any more in 
England than across the Atlantic. A store is a store, I say ; and 
my fine young gentlemen are beginning to find that out too. 
Why, man alive, I get more applications than I know what to 
do with ; and as for the parents, they send me letters by the 
score — tons of 'em." 

**And you have done all this without a hitch?" said the 
Captain curiously, " Are you a ruler of men's passions as well 
as an organizer? How do you keep them out of mischief?" 

Mcjones tilted his heels a little higher, and lighted another 
cigar before answering. 

" Well," he said, with a sly look at his companion, " I give 'em 
a little taste of military discipline. First, I put 'em into a kind 
of uniform — pleased their vanity, you see, and it looks better 
behind a counter. Then I lodged them altogether in one block 
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of buildings, and they christened it 'The Barrack' the first 
night. They are all under charge of a Colonel, an old army 
man — (had any amount of applications for that, by the way) — 
who knows his business. They can go and come as they like, 
after hours, I told^him, but they must all be in to time as much 
as if they were in a regiment Any irregularity is reported 
at once." 

" And how about the other departments ? " queried the Cap- 
tain ; " what do you do about your women-folk ? ** 

"Well, to tell you the truth. Captain," returned the other 
candidly, '* the gals gave me more bother than all the rest of the 
concern put together." 

The Captain laughed. 

" Never a rose without a thorn," he quoted. 

"And they were thorny," responded Mcjones feelingly. 
" My ! if I hadn't bet my bottom dollar that my store should be 
worked by ladies and gentlemen, and by no one else, I declare I 
would have cut the whole thing ! " 

" Were they so bad ? " said his interlocutor sympathisingly. 

" They weren't," retorted Mcjones energetically. " Bless 
their hearts, it wasn' them ; it was their mothers. If you could 
have seen all those good ladies crowding up to me ! I think I 
surprised one or two of them when they began about ' it not 
being done in their day,' and *not work for ladies.' Probably 
not, I told them, but their daughters had applied to me for 
work, and I did not see anything more derc^atory in measuring 
off ribbon, trimming hats, or trying on a go\vn, than the work 
hundreds of 'em are doing in the hospitals every day, or washing 
poodle dogs for some cross old woman. My word ! " he con- 
tinued, rising, and pacing up and down the room, " I'm a rough 
fellow enough myself; but it does rile one to see the cold- 
blooded way those poor governesses and companions are treated 
in some houses. Pah ! it's sickening ! And their employers go 
off to missionary meetings and talk cant, when they are be- 
having like a set of dressed-up savages themselves at home. I 
don't profess any creed, but the women-folk who work for me 
shall never have to complain of bad treatment." 

The Captain stretched out a hand, and grasped his warmly. 

* Bless you for that," he said heartily. 

For the first time Mcjones looked a little abashed, at such an 
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unwonted demonstration of feeling. But in a moment he re- 
covered his habitual sang froid. 

" They came round after a bit," he continued, with a twinkle 
in his eye, " when they found it was to be all square and proper, 
and that their gals weren't to be up to all kinds of jinks, but 
lodged in rooms by themselves with a matron to look after them. 
They get along all right, I can tell you, and are a very fine lot 
too!" 

It was impossible to help laughing. 

" You are an extraordinary man, Mcjones," said the Captain, 
*' but how do you manage to keep all this going ? You cannot 
be always on the^spot yourself" 

Mcjones shook his head. 

" No. I have a manager. He*s the only man in the whole 
concern who isn't a gentleman ; but I was not going to have 
any amateurs experimenting with my scheme. I knew my man, 
and that is saying enough. Come on, and see for yourself, what 
you think of him." 

He linked his arm in his companion's, and the two came 
down the hotel steps together. A greater contrast could 
scarcely be imagined. The Captain, a spruce, upright figure, 
bronzed, and somewhat dried up by an Indian sun, but dressed 
to a nicety ; the other, his tall hat pushed decidedly farther 
back than fashion permitted, his coat indicative rather of com- 
fort than elegance, and his whole air that of a man who defied 
the world — and came out conqueror. 

They walked on for some minutes in silence, away from the 
more fashionable quarters, and towards that part of London 
which to many minds is emphatically " over the border." Then 
Mcjones expanded a little. 

" You see," he said, " my work does not only lie up here — I 
found out it would not do to depend upon uncertain supplies for 
my country produce, so I took that under my supervision too. 
A few days in the country enabled me to hire some of those 
farms lying about so handy — lots of *em, going dirt cheap. 
They are worked on the same principle. A good, knowledg- 
able bailiff over each, and all the labourers gentlemen. There 
is a lady in each house to look after the gals who do the dairy 
and poultry. 

^ I've only two rules, but stick to 'em through thick and thin. 
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They must be ladies, and they must work. No shirking of that, 
I told 'em. The farmers' daughters tried piano-playing and 
French novels, and it didn't pay. Now, I am going to try turn- 
ing up your sleeves and putting your shoulder to the wheel. 
The farms kill two birds with one stone. I get my supply of 
milk, butter, poultry, and eggs regular, and under my own con- 
trol ; while if any of the hands at the store turn up ill, or want 
a holiday, I just pack 'em off there for a change." 

The Captain paused for a moment in genuine admiration. 

" Mcjones ! " he cried. " You are a genius, man ; how do 
you keep all this going ? " 

Mcjones grinned. 

" Well," he said in his longest drawl, ** I don't know about 
genius. It wanted capital, and a head, and I happened to have 
both. Now, come along in, there it is in front of you." 

The Store did not differ in any outward respect from many 
of its kind in more fashionable localities. A large mass of 
building, rather ugly than otherwise, with a constant stream 
coming and going through its open doors ; and a line of cabs 
and carriages waiting outside. 

" You get plenty of customers," remarked the Captain. 

Mcjones smiled again. 

** Customers, yes ! At first they were mostly of one class, but 
we have everyone now. Bless you, they all come where they 
can get things cheap. Last week we had three duchesses." 

If the Captain expected to be astonished, his expectations 
were disappointed. There was nothing unusual or startling in 
this great concern worked by gentlemen. The only thing which 
struck the senses, and then only with a consciousness of some- 
thing pleasant, was that every official was dressed alike. If the 
dark blue uniform, with buff facings, pleased the wearer's vanity^ 
It was very pleasant to the eye, and a refreshing change from 
the black coat of ordinary use. 

Once the Captain was nearly getting into trouble. Passing 
through the grocery department, where a fair, good-looking 
young fellow was enlarging on the merits of streaky bacon to a 
bride, whose pretty face was puckered into anxious lines over 
the responsibility of pleasing her lord, the Captain suddenly 
exclaimed : " Why, that's young Harrison ! I must just ask 
him how his father is." 
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But Mcjones checked the outstretched hand, and drew him 
away. 

"My dear fellow," he said drily, "we never recognise our 
friends here." 

The Captain felt snubbed, but contented himself with making 
a few trifling purchases in the stationery department, and found 
it very agreeable to be waited upon by an individual whose 
taste in photograph frames did not totally disagree with his own. 

He was allowed to peep into the millinery and show-rooms 
where the bright-faced girls, in their blue uniform, completed 
the harmony of the whole. 

" I shall envy my wife," he said smiling, " when I bring her 
for her next new bonnet," and then followed his cicerone up 
many flights of stairs to the top storey. 

Here they passed through a large room, full of clerks, into a 
smaller apartment, tenanted only by one girl, also writing busily. 
From thence, another door led into the sanctum of the manager. 
As they were passing in, a young fellow came out 

" Oh, Thorold, we are just going to see your father. Shall 
we find him very busy ? " 

" Not particularly, sir." 

He held open the door for them into a small but comfortably 
furnished room, occupied only by an elderly man. 

"Mr. Thorold," said Mcjones, "allow me to introduce Captain 
Dehnison. He has been looking over the Store, and has been 
— may I add " (turning to his visitor) — " much interested in it." 

" Much," responded the Captain heartily. 

It was with some curiosity that he regarded the " only man 
who was not a gentleman " in the whole concern. 

He saw a rugged, clever face, with keen eyes shaded by some- 
what bushy, white eye-brows. There was business written in 
tsv^xy feature ; but it was a good face, and one that you felt 
would treat you fairly, though with strictest justice. 

If the man were not a gentleman, the Captain decided that he 
possessed a large share of gentlemanly feeling, and more than 
an average amount of brains. 

Coming out they again passed the same young man talking 
to the girl in blue. 

The Captain glanced significantly at them. 

" Have much of that sort of thing here ? " he asked smiling. 
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Mcjones looked back at the couple and shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly. 

" My dear fellow, that's not my concern ; they must settle it 
amongst themselves. We don't generally mix the sexes here, 
but Miss Matheson is Thorold's own private secretary, and only 
works in his private office. He must look after his own son." 

Fortunately for her own peace of mind, the girl in blue re- 
mained totally ignorant of the remarks being passed upon her. 

" These are the letters and \pvoices, Mr. Thorold," she was 
saying. "Perhaps you would not mind taking them to your 
father?" 

He gathered the papers together, and was leaving the office 
when a bright-faced boy came rather bashfully in, and laid a 
bunch of primroses on her desk. 

" I could not get any violets to-day, Miss Matheson, there 
was such a run on them that they had all gone before I got 
out" 

" Oh, thank you, Tom, these are lovely ; you quite spoil me." 

She smelt the sweet, fresh blossoms, and tucked them in her 
belt, the boy looking on with gratified pleasure. 

Now, Tom Markham's admiration for Miss Matheson was an 
acknowledged fact He worshipped her with all the infatuation 
of seventeen, and sang her praises to anyone who would listen. 
His notion of bliss at present was to be her humble slave. He 
would probably have thoroughly enjoyed lying down for her to 
walk over, but that being impossible in these prosaic days, con- 
tented himself with bringing her such little offerings as the 
present one, and trying to anticipate her slightest wish. But for 
her absolute refusal to accept anything besides the tiniest 
bunches of flowers, his pay would long ago have been recklessly 
squandered in every conceivable trifle. 

The lad was a general favourite, and his cheery ways and high 
spirits had not as yet suffered from a London life. His proper 
sphere ought to have been that of a country squire or rollicking 
sailor, but being the very younger son of a very numerous 
family, his father had been glad to place him where he could 
learn something that would pay, with the additional advantage of 
being amongst men of his own class. Perhaps the old Admiral 
hardly admitted to himself how much this latter consideration 
weighed his decision when he parted with his Benjamin. 
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The lad now hesitated, looked across at Thorold, and then 
blurted out eagerly : 

" Miss Matheson, may I take you home this evening ? I know 
your brother is going to Richmond." 

It was one of Miss Matheson's privileges, as the manager's 
private secretary, to live at her own home, and one of Markham*s 
keenest pleasures to escort her whenever opportunity occurred, 
yet now Thorold, apparently absorbed in his papers near the 
further door, first reddened, and the;i bent his brows in a dark 
frown, when the girl's answer came brightly : 

** Thank you very much, Tom, if you will be ready at six," his 
frown deepened, and with a rustle of his papers, closed the door 
with a bang. 

The girl in blue glanced up with a look of surprise, but the 
closed door told her nothing, and she continued her writing. 

An hour later she and Markham were pursuing their way 
towards Kensington. 

It was a little house at which they stopped, of the grey villa 
type, of which there is every variety to be found in that popular 
locality. 

But inside the resemblance ceased. Every bit of furniture 
and well-worn carpet seemed to repeat " We do not belong here," 
every picture on the wall seemed to assert its claim to larger 
rooms and loftier ceilings. 

" It always seems just like home," wrote Tom to the country 
house in Devonshire, and the Admiral left his cards the next 
time he was in Town, and came away shaking his kindly head 
at Fortune's fickle moods. 

Tom's advent was hailed with a shout of joy by a sturdy little 
fellow of eight, who forthwith dragged him off into what was 
called by courtesy the garden, to show him his last creation in 
boats. 

" Mattie," called a feeble voice from the drawing-room, and 
Miss Matheson went in. 

"^Mattie," said the voice again, " is that Tom ? " 

" Yes, dear ; did you want him ? *' 

Miss Matheson knelt down by the sofa and kissed the little 
white face. Her crippled sister was very dear to her. 

" I only hoped," answered the child wearily, " that it was Mr. 
Thorold." 
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A little frown came over Miss Matbeson's forehead, but she 
only stooped and kissed the child again. 

" Has it been a bad day, Edie ? ** she questioned tenderly. 

" Very long,** said the little sufferer, but further explanation 
was interrupted by the sudden banging of the front door, and a 
figure in the inevitable blue and buff looking into the room. 

" Mother ! Where is mother ? Oh, here she is," as the lady 
in question appeared. " Mother dear, do you think you could 
let us have a little grub for the river ? Edwards and I are going 
down there this evening. I've only got ten minutes.** 

Mrs. Matheson hurried off to get the required provisions, and 
the new-comer threw himself into a chair by the sofa, and took 
Edie in his arms. 

" Well, old lady, what were you and Mattie looking so solemn 
about when I came in ? Did she have to walk home alone ? " 

" No, Tom came with her." 

" Oh," said Hal carelessly, " I thought perhaps Thorold would." 

" I would rather have Tom,** interrupted Mattie hastily. 

" Of course,*' said Tom teasingly, " we all know her ladyship 
looks on Thorold as the dust at her feet'* 

" I don't,'* began Mattie hotly, " but I don't see why we should 
associate with him more than is necessary." 

** Please, Hal, don't," began Edie appealingly, but Hal was 
in a teasing mood, and wanted something to occupy his time till 
his mother returned. 

" No, Edie, nothing will ever make Thorold a gentleman, don't 
forget that. He has been to a public school, and Cambridge, 
and is a ripping good fellow, and mother likes him, and thinks 
him very nice, but he is not good enough for the high and mighty 
Miss Mattie." 

" It's not fair, Hal," retorted Mattie, angry tears in her eyes. 
"Just because mother is kind to your friends and has them here 
is no reason she should like them." 

" Oh, but she does like Thorold, don't you, mother ? " as Mrs. 
Matheson appeared. 

She glanced from once face to the other, and took in the 
situation. It was a long-established dispute. 

" I thought you were in a hurry, Hal. Here is some food. 
I hope you will find enough." 

" You*re a brick, mother.** He bounded up, put Edie on the 
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sofa again, and was racing off into the hall, when a ring at the 
bell brought him hastily back. 

" Visitors," he groaned. " Can't I hide ? " 

" Too late," smiled Mrs. Matheson, but the next moment there 
was a glad chorus of : 

"Gwen!" 

«Oh, Gwendear." 

" Hullo, old girl, it's a blessing it is only you." 

Hal waited only to kiss the new arrival, and was off; while 
Gwen came in, the neatest possible little hospital nurse. 

Five years ago she was riding to hounds, and playing tennis 
down in sunny Suffolk ; now she was putting the same amount 
of energy into a hospital ward, and turning out a model nurse. 

** I have four hours off," she said ; " so I can stay to dinner^ 
mother. Who has Jack got hold of in the garden ? " 

"Tom Markham," replied Mrs. Matheson. "Are you very 
tired, my child ? " 

" Not very, mother." 

Two minutes later, the hospital nurse, divested of bonnet and 
cloak, was having a race with Markham on stilts. It was 
necessarily short, by reason of the limited area ; but there 
seemed no limit to the peals of laughter and amusement. 

Mrs. Matheson watched them from the garden-door. " What 
children they are 1 " she said smiling, and then sighed. 

Mattie linked her arm in her mother's. 

" You see we have not had all the fun knocked out of us yet, 
mother, in spite of the uniform." 

Mrs. Matheson smiled again, and sighed again. She had 
been one of the mothers described by Mcjones as "thorny." 
Not aggressively so ; but quietly fearful of the unknown world 
into which her carefully-trained daughters were suddenly 
launched by circumstances. 

Now, three of them wore uniform ; two at the store, one at 
the hospital, and she was trying to like it and feel it best. 

Next morning, when Mattie went into the office, a bunch of 
violets — fragrant, and sparkling with dew, lay on her desk. She 
took them up with an involuntary cry of delight. 

Thorold, writing busily at another table, bent lower over his 
work. There was nothing unusual in his presence. He was 
in and out of the office all day, from his father's private room. 
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But his relations with his father's secretary were of the 
scantiest. He wrote, and looked over papers, for the work was 
enormous ; but they rarely exchanged half-a-dozen words all 
day, except on business. 

Mattie put down the violets, and began copying out a pile of 
letters put ready for her. She wrote on for an hour ; the figure 
at the other table never moving. Then she put down her pen, 
and began reading over her work. She did not seem to be in 
such a keen business mood as usual. Perhaps there was some 
magnetism in the grtfy eyes watching from behind, which pre- 
vented studious application. 

'' My father wished these invoices looked over, and taken back 
to him. Miss Matheson." 

Thorold laid a sheaf of papers on the desk, and lingered a 
moment 

" You have no fault to find with the violets ? " 

" They are beautiful, Mr. Thorold." 

" And yet you do not think them worthy to wear ? " 

His voice was constrained, even harsh. 

Mattie. gave one quick glance into the grave face, then with 
heightened colour and slow fingers, fastened the flowers in her belt. 

The young man gravely considered them — and her — for a 
moment, then abruptly left the room. 

Mattie sat writing, writing. The pen scratched over the paper 
with a hasty, angry sound. It ran, it raced, it flew. The fingers 
seemed scarcely able to guide its rapid movements. There was 
no cessation of the pace for the best part of another hour ; then 
from sheer physical exhaustion it must needs pause. But how 
much had been worked ofl*! How many feelings had gone into 
that inanimate paper ! It was bristling with thoughts, alive with 
sensation, rampant with agitation ! 

This man, this quiet-voiced, stern-faced man. She had vowed 
to herself never to accept anything from him, much less wear his 
flowers, and now — the very first time he asked her ! Well, they 
had been in her belt for an hour, she could not take them out 
now ; they might as well stay there. 

Again. 

Why did she not like him ? Because he had not been bom a 
gentleman ? Was that sufiicient reason ? Was he not one in 
every other sense of the term ? Gwen had said so, and Gwen 
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rarely erred. Mattie had a very great respect for any opinion 
expressed by this plain-spoken, straightforward young sister of 
hers ; and Gwen had Asserted : 

" You know, old Mat, he is a thorough good fellow, and worth 
all the rest put together." 

Everyone at home liked him, Hal had brought him back 
several times, for tea, or dinner, or in the evening. Mattie, 
never— except on one occasion when he had insisted on bringing 
her home in a thunderstorm. 

Her mother always welcomed him, but then she was so good 
and welcomed all their friends. And Edie? Perhaps it was 
not so well to think of Edie. It brought back the recollection 
of a somewhat stern face gfrown wonderfully gentle and tender, 
while two strong arms carried the little cripple about the tiny 
garden. 

Scratch, scratch, scratch ; till the one o'clock bell rang out, and 
Mattie was glad to throw down her pen and run off to luncheon 
and fresh faces. 

Half way down she encountered a stream of girls bound on the 
same errand. One of them, bright-faced and fair-haired, linked 
her arm in hers. 

" Oh, Miss Matheson, what lovely violets you have got ! They 
make me think of home." 

She was a clergyman's daughter from Dorsetshire, too young 
and bright to have been yet hurt by hard work. 

"Tve had such fun this morning," she went on. "Fancy, 
Mrs. Trevelyan came ! She never found out who I was till she 
was trying on a new bonnet, and then you should have seen 
her face ! Of course she wanted to have a long talk with me, 
but I explained to her that we are not allowed to know our 
friends during work hours, though it was hard not to listen 
about all of them at home, when I was just dying to hear ! 
But she is in London for two months, and I am to go and see 
her one evening. Won't it be jolly ? " 

Mattie heartily acquiesced in the other's pleasure. It often 
happened thus — that the girls came across old friends, and had 
many peeps back into the life they had lost, or which was new 
to them. The store occupied their time by day, but after work 
hours they could return to the world waiting for them behind its 
closed doors. 
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For herself, such rencontres rarely happened No one came 
to the office, except on special business with the manager ; and 
even such business was generally conducted through the medium 
of Thorold junior. 

She did not mind ; it suited her pride not to be obliged to 
meet people whom she could not acknowledge, and it suited her 
business instincts not to be interrupted. 

Only, sometimes, she wondered in a vague fashion, whether all 
the rest of life were to be spent thus ; whether grey hairs and a 
cap would find her still writing. Not that the work itself was 
unpleasant to her. It was infinitely preferable to that which 
she •had discarded for it — namely, acting the part of an upper 
servant to an elderly lady, veiled under the name of "com- 
panion." 

When the spring days lengthened into summer, and not only 
violets, but roses and lilies were plentiful, the young ladies (and 
for that matter the young gentlemen too) at the store, were apt 
to find the days somewhat tiring. Work increased corre- 
spondingly with the temperature, and they cast longing thoughts 
towards each evening with its attendant liberty. 

Mattie, at her desk, thought the office had never seemed so 
small and hot Her thoughts went back with an almost sick 
longing to the green lanes and cool garden of her old home. 
Imperceptibly she flagged. 

Somebody's eyes saw it 

" You are tired," said Thorold's voice at her elbow, as she laid 
down her pen one evening. 

It was nearly closing time. A few minutes more and then 
rest — ^till the following morning. 

« Not very." 

Instinctively she pulled herself together, and began to put the 
books in order. 

" It is tiring work bending over a desk all day," went on 
Thorold's voice, with a strange thrill in it " And you are not 
used to it." 

Mattie straightened her back. 

" Ladies can work, Mr. Thorold," she said in her haughtiest 
manner. 

He came nearer. 

" If I had my way," he said in the low, thrilling tcnes, "you 
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should never do another hour's, another minute's work. This 
poor little tired hand " — his own closed over it as it lay on the 
desk — " should never write another word." 

She sat motionless, paralysed. This man's audacity deprived 
her of power ; and in the moment's pause he bent over her and 
took not only her hand but herself into his possession. The 
same strong arms which carried Edie into the sunshine were 
round her ; the mouth that unbent in tender lines for the little 
cripple, were pressing passionate kisses on cheek and brow and 
lips as if it could never cease. 

It was the work of a moment; a brief .wave of passion which 
broke and passed in a lightning flash ; and then she had slipped 
from his arms, and fled — leaving him staring at the doo^4ike a 
man in a dream, with eyes which passed from vacancy to con- 
sciousness as their owner muttered between his set teeth : 

" My God, what a brute I have been ! " 

He turned to the desk, and mechanically set it in order ; 
wiped the pen, put the papers tidy, turned the key. 

It had never been left in disorder before. Then he sat down 
and putting his arms upon it, rested his head there. 

Her desk. Her place. Two softer arms had been resting 
there all the afternoon. The stern lips once, under cover, 
touched the hard wood. 

No one would disturb him. The workers had gone ; his father 
would not leave his private room for fully half an hour. He 
could think in peace. 

Peace! nay, there was none for him now. What had he 
done ? How was it that in one brief moment, his mad passion 
had overstepped the bounds of that strong will which he had 
believed invincible? Surely, he argued, he might have kept 
under control what had been already so jealously guarded ? He 
ground his teeth, and cursed his own folly. She disliked him ; 
he knew it, felt it, and yet the delicious dream had grown. Day 
by day, that strange, one-sided love-making in the dingy office, 
near her, breathing the same air, touching the same objects — all 
the foolish delight of Love's mystery. 

And now ? He writhed on his chair and clenched his hands 
together. 

The office meant to her in plain, unvarnished English — money. 
It meant boots and gloves for herself, little luxuries for Edie ; 
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sundry cunningly-conveyed aids to the household purse. If her 
salary ceased — and it was a good one— all this must cease for 
an indefinite period. Employment is not easy at any time for 
a woman to find in London, and specially such work as the 
present, properly paid and guarded. If he, by one rash act, had 
rendered her present position untenable, what would she do ? 

Half an hour did not suffice to answer that Question. He 
pondered it all night, and did not find a solution by dawn. 
Every now and then his heart would bound up with fierce 
exultation that for one brief moment she had been his — he had 
held her — had kissed her. Then he chid himself for the bitter 
happiness, and set his brain working afresh. 

Plan after plan arose in his mind, and was dismissed as in- 
feasible. To do as any other man might have done, and urge 
his suit, would be but to drive her more swiftly away. He must 
be the one to go, but jvhere ? — and how ? His father depended 
upon him ; he was already conversant with every intricate 
secret of the business ; his presence could not easily be spared. 

How best to get away without doing further harm, and lowering 
his self-respect any more than he had already done, was the ques- 
tion which kept him tossing on his bed till long after the sun had 
risen ; and left but few hours for restless sleep. 

Another soul in London fared but little better that night In 
the little villa at Kensington, a storm was raging in one young 
breast The moon might witness it, and the rising sun, and the 
bold sparrows when they lighted on the window sill and chirped 
a good-morning greeting. But no one else was allowed even to 
guess the truth. 

Perhaps Thorold had never guaged her character better than 
when he yielded to his own instinctive consciousness that she 
would be in the office next morning. Nine o'clock struck, to be 
sure, but the hand scarcely pointed to five minutes past, when 
she came quietly in and took her place. 

She had inherited a large share of the spirit of discipline from 
her soldier father ; a spirit which forbade her to put private 
feelings before duty, or to turn her back on a difficulty. 
Perhaps a little bit of the fighting element had descended too. She 
would not let anyone see she was afraid ; she could hold her 
own, confident in her will. 
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But neither spirit nor will were so strong but that they almost 
failed her at the last moment Even with her hand on the office 
door, she faltered. Would he be generous ? Would he, in his 
power, take pity on her helplessness ? Was she strong enough 
to carry it through ? Why not fly before it was too late — fly, as 
she had done yesterday, and leave the work, her chief, and all ? 

Was it her father's daughter who would fly from danger > 
She resolutely turned the lock and went in. 

Her first glance, if we except the unconscious one which took in 
Thorold's face, as white as her own, showed her another occupant 
at the table. He was a lad about fifteen, generally known as the 
** office boy," in training for higher work, but now serving as 
messenger between the manager and the clerks. 

"The work will probably be heavy, Miss Matheson," re- 
marked Thorold carelessly, "so John will work in here to-day if 
you have no objection." 

She bowed a silent acknowledgment and passed to her desk. 
In her heart she thanked him. He had solved one problem at 
least. 

There was a good deal of work done during the first hour in 
the office that morning. John thought the chiefs secretary 
worked a good deal harder than any of the clerks. If her hand 
trembled, he did not know it. If the writing was merely 
mechanical, it was correct and no one was any the wiser. When 
towards eleven o'clock, Thorold went in to his father she 
breathed freer, and the busy, scratching pen was allowed a 
moment's rest. 

He did not appear in the office again till the afternoon, and 
then came in with every indication of hurry. 

" My father will be glad to see you about those letters from 
Paris, at once. Miss Matheson. If you are going to him now, I 
may as well bid you good-bye. We — that is to say — it has been 
arranged that I should go to New York instead of Fraser, to see 
after that business for Mr. Mcjones. I start to-night, and 
expect to be absent about a month. It will suit me admirably 
— a new country, a presumably pleasant voyage, and a month's 
change to enlarge my ideas." 

He rattled on, without paying much attention, but was holding 
out his hand the while to bid her farewell, and she must per- 
force put her own into it if only for appearance sake. 
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* They said good-bye within a yard of the iinconseious John» 
who sat by, only wishing he could go too, and trying to recall 
enough geography to realise how near Neiw York was to the 
Rocky Mountains and grizzly bears. These abstruse calcula- 
tions prevented him from seeing that the two hands remained 
clasped that brief second longer than etiquette requires, and 
parted tingling with the electricity which it seemed impossible 
for the proud faces above them to have imparted. 
' Mattie spent the rest of the afternoon with the manager, com- 
bating the refractory spirit of a French manufacturer, whose 
ideas did not coincide with those of his English customer. 

Edie's plaintive face greeted her when she returned home. 

" Mr. Thorold has been to say good-bye. He is going to 
America for a whole month, but he has promised to write to me." 

She kissed the child, made some suitable reply, and escaped 
as soon as possible. 

Safe in her own room, she first indulged in the feminine 
luxury of a good cry, and then faced the question. 

He had said he would be away for a month. She had four 
weeks to fight it out 

There was nothing strange in this visit to America. Frequent 
journeys to and fro between various places were of constant 
occurrence, and this one had been a long-spoken-of project 
Only it had not been Thorold who was to undertake it Cir- 
cumstances had merely caused a sudden change of perscxis^ 
and she accepted the situation. Through the midst of the 
storm in which she had whirled since last night, she had rested 
firmly on the rock that nothing but ''fair play" would be 
received from her antagonist. 

Like herself, she knew that the call of duty would find him at 
his post the following morning. No private considerations 
would influence either of these two proud spirits. But it was 
at this point that the strong could and did become merciful. 

Being obliged to cause her unwilling pain, he lightened it by 
the presence of the unsuspecting John. Having done wrong, he 
tried to right it by removing his objectionable presence as 
swiftly as possible. 

He had done his part, it remained for her to determine the 
next move. 
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That move must take place in four 'weeks* time: 

Must she go ? Would she be obliged to give up the work—* 
better, and far more congenial than anything else heretofore; 
and-^her salary ? 

That was the real rub. It meant so much-^that one gene- 
rous resolve of Mcjones never to underpay his women^workers. 

Only yesterday morning Mrs. Matheson said with a smile 
how this beautiful summer would help to shorten the winter 
fires before the impending coal strike, and Mattie knew that 
under the brave smile was the anxiety about the additional call 
on the slender purse. Suppose her salary went also ? 

Would it be possible at the end of that month, to take up the 
old threads and let things go on as if nothing had happened ? 
Would four weeks obliterate it from their minds and bury tiie 
recdllection in some Lethe's pool ? Or was it probable iSiat 
he, on his travels, might devise some plan for keeping away 
altc^ether, and leave her in peaceful possession of the field ? 

She was confident of her own power to keep the secret for 
ever ; and he would never again dare 

Stay ! how did that word dare come in ? 

Why should not he dare what other men had before him ? 
And in what would the daring lie ? In her own imagination I 

She was well born ? — Yes. A lady ? — Yes. Poor ? — Yes. 
His father's secretary?-:- Yes. 

On the other hand. 

The store was increasing daily. The manager's son would 
succeed him. He was» or would be, rich ; and the world loves 
money. It will graciously overlook every side of a dark cloud 
except its. silver lining. 

It may not be always convenient to notice the patient delver 
in the background, digging and piling up the yellow gold His 
hands are rough ; his manners likewise. 

But when the scion of the labouring house steps forth, ^ith 
the moneybags in his pocket, smiling mothers throw open their 
drawing-rooms, and Clubland extends the hand of fellowship 
through the medium of its dandies. 

Had she met Thorold anywhere else. Miss Matheson would 
probably have been the first to see his good qualities. As it 
was — the mark of the office seemed imprinted upon him. 

As it was .J 
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Two noble natures could scarcely meet without appreciating 
eadi other's good points. She did him the justice of imputing 
to bis flight its true motive. 

Where another man would have sought to remedy yesterday's 
lerror by an offer of marriage, he tried to shield her by 
refraining. 

Her work, her home, Edie's little comforts, were secured to 
her for. another month. At the end of that time something 
would probably have evolved itself out of this chaos. Her 
brain could think no further. She must trust the future — and 
work. 

And she did ! 

There was no lack. It seemed as if all London were 
crowding into its last days of sojourn in town all the business 
and. bustle it possibly could, before melting away to country, 
watering-place, or Scotland. 

'< Capital season/' laughed Mcjones, snapping his fingers, 
"best we have had for years." 

And the night never seemed sufficient to cool the store from 
the stream of human life passing unceasingly through its doors. 
It waxed hotter and hotter, and to some of its inmates, a 
writable priscm. 

His son's absence necessarily threw more work upon the 
manager, and work for him meant work for his secretary also. 

And she laboured on untiringly. Glad of the work ; glad of 
any occupation to distract her thoughts. The pen was not 
often laid down in those days. Every morning she woke de- 
termined to solve the problem — every evening found it post- 
poned once more. It seemed to grow harder each day. 

Then, half-way through, Fate helped her. 

An old aunt, from whom they had never expected a half- 
penny, suddenly died, leaving the Mathesons a small legacy. 
Not much — ^nothing at all in the ^y^ of the world stepping 
daintily by; only some paltry ;fiso a year — but it meant a 
great deal to them. 

It just meant that the continuance of Nattie's salary was not 
absolutely necessary to the family comfott — that she was more 
free, to pick and choose her work — ^in fast, that she could say 
good-bye to the office with an easy conscence. 

And then it suddenly became very dea- to her. 
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She looked round with affection at its ugly walls and dry 
ledgers. How hard it would be to begin once again somewhere 
else ! Only a fortnight more. What excuse could she give the , 
manager 7 

Every night of the fortnight she pondered the question in 
her room — gazing out into the soft summer darkness— crying 
to it to help her. 

Must she go ? Suppose he had forgotten--or devised sotoe 
plan? 

But the night laughed her to scorn. 

What plan ? 

And how forget ? 

Did not her own cheeks bum afresh at the thought of that 
evening, till she put up her hands to hide them even from the 
darkness ! Did not the memory of his kisses set her tingling 
with shame ? 

Ah I if it had been some one now that she could have loved, 
what a difference I Strong arms to guard her, love to shelter 
her ; a home of her own ; little children. 

Sweet thoughts that made her eyes glisten, and her lips soft 
with a whispered prayer. 

But this man ! This man whom she disliked so much, that 
she had to repeat it again to assure herself of the fact This 
man! 

She would be gone when he came back. Not before. It 
would be cowardly to desert the manager in this stress of 
business. 

Communings, such as these by night, and the work and heat 
by day, had the effect of taking Miss Matheson's colour away. 

So much so that the manager noticed it. He always appreci- 
ated good work when he saw it 

There only wanted a few days to the month's end. Already 
Mattie was wording her notice, writing it down in odd moments 
on fragments of paper to see how it looked, and tearing them up 
again as unsatisfactory. 

She took a bundle of correspondence to Mr. Thorold one 
morning. 

''You are not looking well. Miss Matheson/' he said kindly. '' I 
think you want a little change." 

There was no lack of colour then. 
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** Oh no," she answered hastily, ** it is only the heat— I am not 
at ail tired, and I like work." 

Pride reared her head a little higher. 

'' I know," he said, ""you have g^ven us proof of that It has 
been somewhat of a grind lately,' and you have done good work 
for the firm, Miss Matheson "—her face flushed again, but with 
pleasure — '* and we should like, that is, we hope you will avail 
youfself ofaholiday in the country. A room at Gray's Farm 
will be at your service." 

'' The work is not finished," began Mattie hastily. 

" There is not the slightest need for you to worry yourself 
upon that score. My son writes" — referring to some letters 
before him—" that, though unavoidably delayed several days, he 
hopes to be home early next week, so we shall not be short* 
handed ; and the press will be over. Please, therefore, consider 
yourself at liberty to make your own arrangements with Mrs. 
Gray, unless indeed " — noticing her reluctance — "^ you would 
rather not ? " 

Civility demanded a reply. 

" Thank you," she murmured, " but I am sure — if I might wait, 
in fact " (seeing the keen eyes regarding her halting sentences 
with sttrprise) " I do not like leaving the work." 

** Ah, well ! you must think it over." 

And he lapsed into his papers again, glad to have done his 
duty ; aQd more than glad to find someone in these days who 
really cared about work. 

And Pride had a fine time of it that night in the darkness. 

Run away, just as he was coming back? Own herself 
defeated — afraid to meet him? How could she ever have 
dreamed of such a thing ? Of course she would stay, tired or no. 

He was the one to blame. Let him go away, and begin new 
work elsewhere. 

Pride walked into the office with a very determined face the 
following morning, and tiie next ; but had not quite so much 
resolution on the third, and on the fourth, knocked at the 
manager's door with fingers that refused to be perfectly steady. 

" If you will allow me, sir, I will accept your offer, and take a. 
week's holiday next Monday." 

''Certainly, Miss Matheson. I am very glad. If you could 
make it Monday evening, it would suit me best My son 
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Jands the following' day, and will be with me a3 soon as 
possible." 

So Pride went down to Gray's Farm, and breathed her 
native air ; and fetched the mid-*day post from the next village, 
on Wednesday, for Mrs. Gray, because that en3ured its arrival a 
good hour earlier. Of course the daily paper came with .the 
second post ; and Pride must needs consult the shipping intelli- 
gence to see if any vessel connected with the firm had arrived 
in port. 

' It must be the coirect thing to do when one is connected with 
a large business, or Pride would not have done it 
: And while she read the desired information, Thorold sat in his 
father's room and rendered an account of himself. The recital 
was necessarily long, but it came to an end at last. Then the 
younger man got up and walked to the window. 

** Anything happened while I've been away?" he asked with 
an assumption of carelessness. '' I noticed Parkins in the office 
as I passed through." 

'* Parkins ? Oh, yes. He is taking Miss Matheson's work 
while she is away." 

« Is she iU?" 

The tone perhaps betrayed more feeling than was intended 

Thorold senior looked up keenly from under his bushy eye- 
brows. . . 

" You seem interested in my secretary," he remarked drily. 

^*Iam." 

His son faced round and spoke steadily. 

"So interested that I intend to ask her to become my wife." 

" Indeed ? May I ask how long you have had this in- 
tention ? " 

The young man bit his lip at the tone of veiled sarcasm, then 
briefly told his father what had happened on the eve of his depar- 
ture, and his reasons 'for going. 

The elder leaned back in his chair, and regarded him narrowly 
during the narration. ^ 

"And may I further be allowed to enquire what. has trans^ 
spired during your absence to cause you to change your mind ? " 

Again the young man winced. 

" It has come to my knowledge" (he did not think it necessary 
to mention the medium of Edie's childish letters) " that the family 
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have latdy had a little money left them. This materially alters 
Miss Matheson's position in not making her salary an essential 
to their comfort ; and leaves me free to offer mysdf to her." 

** You have probably no doubt in your own mind as to tiie 
answer you will receive/' 

*• None whatever." 

''Of coarse not, you youbg idiots never have." 

Thorold's face had grown several shades paler as be faced his 
father. 

^ I think you and I are at cross purposes, sir. When I offer 
Miss Matiieson my heart, there is not the slightest doubt in my 
own mind but that she will treat it with contempt ; cast it from 
her, as beneath her notice ; spurn it as the dust at her feet" 

His breath came fast and labouring through his set teeth, as 
he pictured his own humiliation. 

The manager started forward, and brought his hand on the 
table with a bang. 

" My secretary ! " he cried. ' " My secretary dare to refuse my 
son!" 

Thorold had recovered himself by an effort ; and now went 
on, speaking in a rapid but quiet voice. 

" That will not make the slightest difference to her, though it 
may mean a great deal to us. The fact of my having more 
money than herself will weigh nothing in the balance of her 
feelings — ^against it there lies the fact of my birth, which in her 
eyes counterbalances an honest name, a true heart ; in fact — all 
that a man can offer a womaa She thinks only of her own 
family, her own people, her old life. This present one is a bad 
dream to be forgotten when fortune shall again turn her 
wheel." 

He paused, breathless, and the manager's face darkened 
afresh. 

" She is beneath you," he said angrily. ^ What is her position 
in the world ? What will yours be ? You will follow my steps, 
\nd rise higher. Mcjones is not a man to stop at trifles. In a 
few years you will be manager, partner, member. . Parliament 
will see you yet And this girl ; this little, insignificant girl who 
works in my office " 

His son laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

" Remember, father, that is not her rezX position.*' 
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Thorold senior paused. A certain recoliection flashed to his 
iBind. Not many weeks ago^ by one of those many opp(»tuni« 
ties of meeting, which London affords^ he and his secretary had 
met at an evening party. It was borne in very strongly 
then upon the manager that Miss Matheson, in white silk — ^a 
relic of former days — taking her own place among the many 
guests, was a very difierent person to the girl in blue who sat in 
the ofBce and conducted his correspondence. 

That memory kept him silent now. 

Thorold left his side and began walking up and down the 
room. 

^ I cannot i^st till it is done," he said. " I behaved like a cur 
the other day, and now 

" Now," finished his fether bitterly, •'you will humiliate your- 
self at her feet" 

Th6rold's eyes flashed. 

^ Humiliate myself? Yes, perhaps. But she shall feel that 
my sense of honour is as deep as her own, that there is such a 
thing as 'nature's gentleman,' who can be neither made nor 
marred." 

He threw his head back proudly, and his father regarded him 
with affectionate admiration. 

Under his stern exterior there lurked the softest possible heart 
for this son. Away behind the counting house and ledgers and 
business, there lay a strong love which nothing could destroy. - 

^ Boy," he said in a voice which trembled in spite of himself, 
*^ I cannot bear that she should treat you badly." 

The young man stretched out his strong brown hand, and 
clasped his father's tightly. 

*' Wish me well, father, for I love her. Oh," he continued^ 
resuming his walk up and down the room, ''if I could save her 
from another hour of labour ! How I would work for her, that 
her dear fingers might never again be tired I " 

The keen eyes under their shaggy eyebrows watched his every 
step, as he squared his shoulders and threw back his head 
defiantly, ready to fight the world for her if she would let him. 
They glowed and twinkled and grew dim with sympathy. He 
was a good lad. 

It was not until long after business hours that the two locked 
the private room, and walked home tc^eth^. 
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DoMiyi at the sunn/ farm in Suffolk' next morning, Pride was 
having a good time of it. There were little chickens to feed 
tod the dairy to visit, and then a long morning in the orchard, 
where the apples were already turning red and golden and 
russet'brown; Sych a delicious morning — nothing around but 
sweet country sounds and scents — late roses, quacking ducks, 
sweet peas, and the swish of the scythe cutting the second crop of 
hay. 

Just a morning to sit and dream, and think the thoughts which 
seemed so incongruous in the office — ^very incongruous also for 
Pride, who should surely never let its fancy rove into an im« 
possible future — ^a future so bright and fairylike that it made 
Pride's ^y^A shine, and the prettiest possible colour come into 
her cheeks, quite unconscious that all this time Love was coming 
towards her through the orchard, hidden under the prosaic 
di^fuise of a tweed suit and straw hat 

So engrossing were the fancies that Love came quite near, 
and stood looking down on her with a sense that pink and white 
were prettier garments than the blue uniform which had 
formerly seemed so perfect on the wearer, and yet not able to put 
his feelings into words, nor, in fact to begin words of any kind, 
so great was the tumult in his breast 

And then, suddenly, she saw him, and sprang up with, a little 
try — a cry in which surprise and joy, longing and pain, wer^ so 
strangely blended, that Love took her in his arms, and all his fine 
speeches and elaborate explanations went out of his head, while 
he only just repeated over and over in her ear : 

" Five weeks, my darling, five weeks to-day since I saw you." 

And Pride, her head down on his shoulder and his kisses oo 
her lips, was sobbing out, " Such long, long weeks." 

'' And so," remarked Tom mockingly, when the wonderful 
secret was imparted to him, '' her high and mightiness has 
managed to be happy without a gentleman after all ! " 

"No," said Mattie bravely, *'she found the real one while 
looking for the shadow." 

M. F. W. 
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'' 6uilti? or Hot <5uilt«." 

By H. GARTON SARGENT. 

'' You must be there by the evening," said the m^^ron of the 
Nursing Institute, which has its headqus^rters in Quebec Square ; 
and I, to whom the remark was made, was at that time one of 
the nurses, or ''sisters," as we were called, and under orders to 
go down to a small town in Norfolk, to nurse a lady patient 
.Of her malady I knew nothing; except that \% was not an in- 
fectious case, and of herself I knew still less. This was, how- 
ever, as nothing to me. I was accustomed to going down to 
strange houses to nurse unknown people, and so it was with a 
light heart I took the train to Sapford, near which the house 
stood, and arrived there after a short journey of two hours, in 
time to make my patient comfortable and arrange her for the 
night On arriving, I had found the establishment to consist of 
the sick woman I was to nurse, who was suffering from advanced 
dropsy and a weak heart, her son, and three servants, one of 
whom had been helping to nurse her mistress. The next day I 
soon got everything into order, had my first interview with the 
doctor, who seemed to think very badly of his patient's chances 
of recovery, and then settled down to my work, with all the in- 
terest I have always thrown into it. I soon found myself 
falling into my usual way of observing the moral and mental 
sides, as well as the physical of my patient, and indeed of 
everyone in the house. Thrown face to face with perfect 
strangers in the most intimate relationship with them, at a time 
when sorrow and anxiety removes the mask from most people^ 
one cannot help, that is to say if one has any interest in one's 
fellow-creatures or any power of observation, noting down 
mentally their characteristics and wondering what lives theirs 
have been, and only too often, nature asserts itself in the un- 
guarded moment of trouble and one sees then what others in a 
life-time may never discover. My patient was a quiet, middle-, 
aged woman, who seemed resigned to everything around her, 
and to her own critical condition. She seldom spoke except to 
£^k for something, and the only thing which seemed to interest 
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her were sounds about the house, when she would turn her 
head and look at her door, and then in another way about the 
room ; and one day, when this happened, and her eyes, in their 
course round the room, fell on me, I said : 

** Do you want an)^ing ? " 

'' No," she said wearily, and then added, as if an afterthought, 
" Do look, is that anyone on the stairs ? " 

To 90othe her, I got up and opened the door, but only to see 
her son near, going towards the staircase. 

*" It is only Mr. Colcroft,'' I said, *^ would you like to see 
him?" 

But my only answer was a shake of the head and a very deep 
sigh. 

This son of hers was a young man of about twenty-five. He 
did not seem to have any occupation and was seldom out of the 
house. His room was across the landing and one could hardly 
ever come out of the sick-room without encountering him, as 
with expressionless face and pale eyes, he mounted or descended 
the stairs, without apparently any object and hardly any con- 
sciousness of what he was doing. At first I thought it was 
the trouble of his mother's illness and anxiety for her which 
made him haunt the stairs and her landing like that, but when 
I found he never visited her, nor ever asked after her, I began to 
feel so annoyed with him, that one morning, meeting him, I 
said: 

" Good morning, Mr. Colcroft, you will be glad to hear your 
mother has had a better n^ht than usual" 

'' Oh ! " he said, and as I waited for some further reply, he 
hurriedly added, with a sudden gleam in his colourless eyes, 
almost in a whisper, " Yes, so glad she's better, but don't let her 
talk much. It can't be good for her, you know." 

^ She does not talk much, I wish she did. It would do her no 
harm if one could get her to do it She wants cheering," I 
said, thinking of the silent v^nce and deadened expression of my 
patient 

" WelV he said with a sickly smile, waving aside my difference 
of opinion, '' she does not talk, does she ? " 
• And then, without waiting for my reply, he moved slowly off 
into his room and closed the door. 

Though little seemed to have been said, this interview left an 
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unpleasant impression on me. One thing I was certain of, he 
did not like his mother talking to me, but for what reason I 
could not divine. His indifference to his mother's state of 
health, though he knew she had not long to live, was no surprise 
to me ; for sad as it may appear, I have on many occasions met 
with it as a nurse, and though we as a body, are often accused 
of becoming hard and unmovedlto people's feelings, still, my heart 
has frequently ached for sick men and women who were leaving 
this world without a kind word said to them in farewell, or a 
kind feeling felt for them, from those one would look to f6r 
affection. And so I thought little of the want of good feeling 
or interest he diplayed, but on the other hand, with my mind 
dwelling on his objection to hiis mother talking I began to wonder 
whether there was any connection with them and his constirtt 
presence on the landing. An uncomfortable feeling that I was 
being watched, that there was some m)rstery involved in it all, 
began to trouble me, and this impression became all the more 
emphasized by the fact that the old lady herself was evidently 
ill at ease and markedly so when she heard footsteps, and was 
suggesting continually by some restless remark that she would 
welcome any excuse for having the door opened, and more than 
once she point blank asked me to do so, as she did when I 
first came. The only time she roused herself, was when I 
happened to say her son had gone out, a remark I made to her 
I must confess, in the first instance in order to see the effect 
on her, and the way she cheered up and began to talk and 
ask me questions; shewed me conclusively tiiat my suspicions 
that she was afraid to speak generally from some cause, were 
correct, and that the reason was to be discovered in that un- 
pleasant young son with his quiet ways and yellow eyes. 

About this time, having now been some five days in charge 
of the case, my patient began to get worse and would lie lor 
hours in a state of coma, coming back to consciousness only 
to stare at the ceiling and to answer monosyllalMcdiHy when 
spoken to. And it was in one of these deep sleeps that my sus- 
picions of Mr. Colcroft took a more tangible form. One after- 
noon about five o'clock he knocked at the door and asked if he 
could come in. He entered very quietly, and stood by the bed- 
side looking at his unconscious modier, drawing in his breath 
between his closed teeth as a man in grekt physical psun. The 
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dound and his way of looking at her made me shudder, I do not 
know why, bnt I felt oertain that this, his first visit to his mother, 
was not made without some purpose, and I steeled myself for 
what was to follow. 

After a few minutes' silence he turned slowly and fixed his 
pale eyes- in my direction, not on me, but into space, as I had so 
often seen him do before. 

''She is d)nng, isn't she?" he remarked in a monotonous 
manner. 

" Yes," I said, telling him what the doctor's opinion had 
been. 

'' Oh, perhaps only two days," he repeated after me. '' Still 
two days," he went on, as if he was hardly aware of my presence. 
" She does not eat anything now, does she ? " 

''Yes, certainly. It is most important to keep her up." 

"Need she?" 

The two last words came forth in the same monotony of tone, 
slowly said. I could hardly bdieve my ears at first He was 
actually asking me to shorten his mother's life, to keep food from 
her, in order that she should not live the two days even the 
doctor said she might have. I stared at him, stupefied at first 
at the abysmal depths of wickedness the man had shewn me. 
There could be no mistake on my part He liad clearly said 
" Need she " have food. However, feeling that I, a mere girl of 
twenty-three, was standing in a terribly responsible position, and 
that I might be involved in the closing scenes of a life's drama, 
under circumstances requiring all my fortitude and nerve, 
I quickly controlled myself, and turning away from him, said 
coldly : 

" I have already said that the doctor ordered food continu- 
ally," 

" Yes, continually," he said, automatically, and without another 
word, he walked out of the room. 

When he had left, I sat down and tried to think of what I had 
better do. Putting aside the fact that my work had been un- 
usually hard, as I had had to sit up every night with my patient, 
and my place was only taken for eight hours in the daytime by 
the housemaid, I felt that it was hardly right I should be left 
alone with a dying woman and quite ignorant of what fiendish 
move her son might take any moment to hasten her death. I 
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came to the conclusion that I would tell the doctor when he 
came that evening, that I could not goon alone any longer, as the 
work was too hard for one, and request him to telegraph up for 
another nurse to help me. If anytiiing happened, I should not 
be alone then. I felt disinclined to tell llie doctor what had 
happened. He might only think my nerves had given way, 
and 1 felt so certain of what the man's mtentions had been, 
that I shunned the idea of not being believed, perhaps even 
laughed at. 

As I was thinking over the whole matter, my patient moved 
and said something, and going over to her, I saw she was coming 
back to a knowledge of what was about her, as she very often 
did in the end of the day. 

She lay there very still, with her white face looking up to the 
ceiling. One of her hands, with its solitary wedding-ring on it, 
lay outside the coverlet. 

Sitting down by her side, I began speaking to her, to see if 
she was able to take food, and arranged her bed for her a little* 
Once, as my hand passed over hers, I felt her fingers weakly de» 
taining me. Thinking she wanted something, I said interred* 
tively : 

"Yes?'* 

- Is he there ? '' This in a whisper. 

"Your son?" 

A sbght increase of pressure on my hand . 

" Where ? " I said, slightly puzzled. 

"At the door." 

" Oh, I will see," I said, cheerfully, to humour her, thinking 
she might be wandering a little. 

Before I got to the door I felt convinced, however, that it was 
only her usual restless suspicion of her son, and, half fearing, 
half hoping to find him there, I tdmed the handle. 

As the door opened I heard hurried footsteps, and the first 
thing I saw was young Mr. Colcroft some few feet off, almost 
at the top step of the stairs leading down. Before I could say 
ianything, he turned half round, and said, in a meaningless 
manner : " I'm glad she is better," and then, a second after, he 
seemed to slip, and to my horror, fell headlong down the stairs. 

The whole thing had been so sudden, that by the time I had 
looked over the bannisters and seen a servant, who opportunely 
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was in the hall, help him up and seat him on a chair, and had 
returned to my patient to see if she was not frightened— only a 
few moments had elapsed. I found her in what was, for her, 
quite an excited state, and I rapidly explained that her son had 
had a fall but was all right, and did my best to soothe her. 

Just then, however, I was called out and met the doctor on the 
landing, who said he had been to see Mr. Colcroft, as they told 
him on his way upstairs that he had had an accident, and he was 
sorry to say he had hurt himself very badly, as he had twisted 
his knee joint and broken his left arm, and that he would have 
to lie up for some time. 

I am afraid my intense dislike to Mr. Colcroft and my delight 
at the prospect of being relieved of his perpetual presence on the 
landing, made me rather indifferent to his misfortunes, and so, 
after a few commonplace expressions of regret, I utilised the 
occasion to press the necessity of having another nurse wired 
for, which the doctor said he would see done. We told my 
patient as little as possible of what had happened, only saying 
he had sprained his ankle, and for convenience was in the ground 
floor bedroom, but the old lady's mind seemed to dwell only on 
his being unable to leave his room, and then she became drowsy 
and fell into one of her now frequent comatose conditions and I 
prepared everything for the night, put a candle in a shady jdace, 
and sitting where I could best see, I began the tatting which I 
always resort to when I am nursing and can't read or do anything. 

The night was well on and I had been putting coab on the 
small fire that had to be kept up, when I heard my patient 
moving in bed. With the shovel in my hand, I turned half 
round to listen, to see if she was awake or only restless, when I 
heard her whisperii^. I put the shovel quietly down and went 
over to her, and stood near the bed. She was lying quite 
still now, so still that she might have been dead, with her face 
ashy white, contrasting with her dark hair, with wide-open eyes 
looking up. Her lips were moving, as if speaking, and every 
now and then a whispered word came from them. I bent down 
and spoke to her, without reoetving any answer, and yet she 
seemed to be saying something coherent as every now and then 
I. began to catch a few w(H-ds. 

" It must come. The world is not large enough to hold it ! 
But he's listening ! " 
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** No, no," I said, soothingly. *' No one is listening. There is 
no one on this floor but ourselves.*' 

She stopped whispering for a few minutes and her hands were 
picking the sheets in that way peculiar to dying people. A few 
minutes interval and she was whispering again ; this time more 
clearly. 

"No one listening. At last! Two years ago. But only 
yesterday. Nurse, are you there?" 

"Yes," I said, laying my hand gently on one of hers. " I have 
got your food here. You must take it now." 

Having fed her, she lay quiet for some time, and if it had not 
been for those wide-open eyes, staring up at the ceiling, I should 
have thought she was asleep ; and then again, as I sat by her 
bedside in the darkened room, I heard her whispering once more 
with many pauses. 

" He's afraid of my telling — telling you, nurse. But you must 
know. Go there — see — the place — it was no suicide — poor John 
— suicide — no— that evil boy did it I saw it all, he knows I 
know, from another field he shot at his father with an air giin in 
front, with his teeth set, and John fell — fell — Ah 1 always-falling ! '* 

Here she suddenly gripped my hand and the image of that 
scene in the stillness of the night seemed printed on nriy eye- 
balls, and my heart was beating fast. 

But she was still speaking, and I had to listen : 

" And then I screamed at the sight of it and the little good I 
could do, and he looked up from leaning over his father and 
through the hedge where I was hiding. I saw murdw in his 
eyes^ for he had heard me, and must have known my voice." 

Then from a rapid, husky whisper, her voice became weary 
and sad 

" And he knows I know, but he never speaks of it, only watches 
me. Two years ago, and I have not told — why should I. But 
I am d3ring and will see John again, as when we first married. 
There was no blood on him Aen, but alwa)rs now. Are you near 
me, nurse? I would not speak, but let them bring it in suicide. 
He swore he found him dead and I — nurse, hold my hand, I feel 
so away, away from everything — ^was afraid of what I had seen, 
afraid of his being caught But they said it was suicide. Better 
so, than the disgrace. But I am dying and it was not suicide." 

I cannot express what I felt as those half-whispered words of 
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liiisery and tragedy flooded the darkened room. I was shocked, 
unutterably shocked at the confession, at her cowardice, by the 
baseness I was surrounded with. My mind, as her words came 
forth, was in a chaos of doubt, as what to do with the responsi* 
bility of this knowledge. 

She had let go my hand and her eyes had shut. Was it all 
a phantom of her brain, the mental wanderings of a human being 
trembling on the edge of the next world ? 

It was time for her food, but I found she had fallen into a deep 
sleep and I did not try to rouse her. So I sat there, thinking 
over everything, and putting together all I had seen of the son 
and his attitude to his mother and her confession. I recalled his 
trying to induce me to withhold food from her, his indifference 
to her illness, and her continual suspicions of him. All, to my 
mind, pointed to a secret between them and a great animosity 
on his part to his mother. 

It was getting about seven o'clock in the morning, and I heard 
the servants moving about the house. I began to put things 
straight My patient still lay in a deep coma, very white, very 
still. I was expecting the doctor about ten o'clock, and was 
hopeful that the other nurse would get down by twelve o'clock. 
If so, I could get out and go somewhere. But where, I could not 
clearly see. I felt I ought to ask for advice, but I still disliked 
the idea of speaking to the doctor. And then the thought that 
I would go to the superintendent of police and tell him the 
whole story suddenly seized me, and the feeling that at least the 
responsibility would be off* my hands, and I should get advice 
from someone who would look on it in a purely professional 
manner, made me more cheerful, and was a great relief. Having 
come to this decision, I applied myself to my work, in order to 
distract my thoughts. 

That morning seemed endless, but at Jast, to my great relief, 
I saw the other nurse arrive, and my freedom for the afternoon 
assured. 

And then, after dinner, the time came when I was free for a 
few hours, and I hastily dressed and went downstairs and out of 
the front door. 

I had hardly gone two steps down the garden-path when I 
was arrested by a voice, and, looking round, saw, with a sense of 
repugnance, the face of young Mr. Colcroft, who was lying on a 
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sofa at the open window of the room which he had been put into 
at the time of his accident. 

** Where are you going ? " he said, almost fretfully. 

"For a walk." 

A feeling of aversion and anger rose in me at the sight of the 
man. All I had heard, all I had seen, made me feel bitterly 
against him, and my mind revolted at the sight of his pale face 
and eyes over that window sill. But still I should not have 
spoken as I did to him, and all my life I shall regret it, looking 
back on the consequences which it brought in its train. 

" Here," he said, in a low voice, beckoning me towards him. 
I came one step nearer. " How is mother ? " 

" Dying," I said bluntly. 

" She was talking last night" 

" Yes, she had a great deal to tell me, poor thing." 

'' What right have you to talk to your patient when she is so 
ill ? " he said angrily, with a flare in his eyes. 

'' Mr. Colcroft, if you have anything to complain of, pray tell 
Dr. Flett I can easily justify myself. One cannot stop d)dng 
people from speaking, but I cannot stay any longer." 

Knowing what I did, I was very annoyed at being spoken to 
like this. 

" I am going for a walk," I continued, controlling myself and 
trying to speak lightly. " Not very far — as far as the police 
station, I think. It is not very far from here, is it ? " 

Even as I spoke, his face had got ashy white, and he was 
beckoning me to come nearer, but in my heedless self-righteous- 
ness^ I turned, and left him. 

But the re-action came, and came swiftly, for I had hardly 
got out of sight of his scared face, before I was assailed by self- 
reproaches. 

The animus which bad prompted me to harden my heart and 
leave him as I had done with those unweighed words upon my 
lips, was beginning to be succeeded by conflicting doubts and 
uncertainty of the justice of my feelings towards him. 

If he had only let me go on my way without speaking to me, 
without tempting me to show my prejudice against him, a pre- 
judice which I was b^inning to find, in the bright sunshine, 
and face to face with the healthy realities of the world, becoming 
more and more difficult to reconcile to myself. For the emo- 
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tiohal effect of the confession, with its dramatic surroundings^ 
was fast losing it hold on me, and by the time I entered the 
police station and asked to see the inspector, the value of that 
confession never seemed to me less, nor the importance of what 
I ought to tell smaller. However, bracing myself up, I soon 
told my story. It seemed so trivial now. But the inspector 
heard me quietly, without any comments, beyond some ques- 
tions at the end, and his composed and professional manner 
put me at ease and took away the nervousness I was beginning 
again to feel. But when finally he remarked that though it was 
a case for enquiries to be made, yet there seemed so very little 
evidence to go on, especially as the chief witness was a dying 
woman, a sense of regret that I had come to him passed over 
me. I do not know what I had been expecting, but the inter- 
view seemed so wanting in results. And so, when the inspector 
thanked me, and said I might hear something more about itp I 
turned to go, but with a feeling of disappointment at my heart 

And then as I retraced my foosteps, I began again to be tor- 
mented by my former indecision, alternately upbraiding myself 
for attaching so much importance to the sayings of a sick 
woman, — I, a nurse, who had been accustomed to them for years, 
— ^and then finding comfort in harking back to my first sus- 
pici<ms of Mr. Colcroft, and trying to justify them by every 
small circumstance I could recall, doubting and wondering if I 
had done right I went back. 

As I turned the comer and came in sight of the house, I saw 
a group standing in front, and just then some people passed 
me, and I caught the words '^ so public." Quickening my pace 
I entered the garden. There, before me, I saw the blinds of 
the house were all pulled down, and I made up my mind my 
patient was dead. But why were there so many people about 
the entrance and a policeman at the door ? Vaguely connect- 
ing the latter in my hurry with my visit to the station, I remem* 
ber experiencing for a brief period, a slight feeling of self- 
approval, but at that moment, one of the servants met me in the 
tidii^klti SSfit 'SOlMtti^ing that made my heart stand still. 

" He's cut his throat>^ 

I knew at once who the girl meant. 

•' At the window, just after you left, it must have been, Miss.'^ 

A great wave of self-abasement came over me, as her words 
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reached me. My fault, my fault ! But I was being told some- 
thing more. The words as it were, without a voice, were still 
coming to me, and I bowed my head. 

* The old lady is dead too." 

I seemed to be enclosed in granite walls. No way out. 
And the words went on — ^facts, facts, facts, but giving me no 
hope. 

" This letter was near Mr. Colcroft, addressed to you." 

And then something -was put into my hand and I was walking 
upstairs. 

Mechanically I went to my room and shut the door. I sat 
down on a chair, and in my hand was a crumpled envelope. I 
did not know the handwriting, only what the maid had said 
about its being from Mr. Colcroft I dreaded opening it, having 
a vague terror that it might convince me of his innocence,, and 
an equal longing impelled me to open it in the hope that I 
might find some self-justification in it. At last I made up m> 
mind and tore the envelope and drew out a half sheet of note- 
paper, written closely over. 

On it was written in a shaky hand : 

" You judged without judgment, but I shall be dead when you 
get this. You have listened to the vindictive words of a dying 
woman, and the renewed scandal and publicity of it all I cannot 
bear. But I am innocent. I did not kill my father, and she 
knoTtrs it" 

And that was all. It did not convince me of his innocence, 
nor did it seem to justify me. Where lay the truth ? I knew 
not, nor has it been discovered. I know that at the inquest which 
follpwed, nothing canie out, nor did I produce the letter. Why 
should I9 useless as it was now that mother and son were dead. 

I w^ weary of it all, weary of the agony of indecision and 
meqtai anguish I had passed through, and the remorse which it 
had )^ft behind. And even now, though years have rolled by, 
the memory of it all, of Mr. Colcroft, of the room where I read 
his letter, and of the part I played in the tragedy, lies heavily on 
me still, ever before me, ever terrible. 
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Zhc Si0terboo^ of Cameron* 

By M. F. W. 

Author of " In An Old Garden," " Tim's Angel," etc. 

" Human forgiTeness touches heaven, and thence 
Reflected, sends a light on the forgiven." 

There were only three in the community, and they had no 
rules, at least, no written ones. And they wore no distinctive 
dress. The cloisters among which they took their morning walk 
after prayers were a gravel-path covered with arches of cluster- 
ing roses and honeysuckle. 

"Which are doing very well this year," remarked Sister 
Martha, surveying them critically, as she snipped off dead leaves, 
and put them tidily in a basket. 

Sister Hester appeared round the corner of the house with a 
wheelbarrow. She was not wheeling it all at quietly, but came at 
almost a run. It was very undignified, not to say unorthodox. 
But then, Sister Hester never could do things like other people. 
The other two had long ago given up expecting it 

She plumped down the barrow, and sat on one handle. 

" It is to be hoped it won't tip up," she said. 

"There is a garden-seat there," suggested Sister Martha 
mildly. 

Sister Hester took no notice of the remark. 

"Mat," she said, "before we sweep up, 1*11 just give those 
roses a turn with the syringe. It will cool them before the heat 
of the day. You get out of jthe way, and I will turn on the 
hose." 

.Sister Martha had barely time to obey orders before a shower 
of water was precipitated on thQ rose arch, giving her a bountiful 
sprinkling as well. 
. She shook the drops from her gown with a smile. 

" What a child it still is," she said, and then sighed. For the 
" child " was fifty, and she was the youngest of the three. Her 
years did not sit very heavily upon her. 

Sometimes they wondered if she would ever grow old. The 
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big brown eyes were as bright with mischief, and the little brown 
hands as busy as they were twenty years ago. And the light 
heart was there, too ; in spite of all it had gone through. 

*• You will make the funniest old woman that ever existed," 
they told her ; to which she nodded back saying : 

"Very likely." 

But her spirits were a very bright element in a house which 
would otherwise have been very quiet. 

When the Sisterhood was first established ten years ago, it was 
she who originated the name. 

"Look here," she said to the others, "we have all arrived at 
a certain age, and nobody has married us, and people will call 
us three old maids. Suppose we all live together and call our- 
selves a Sisterhood. We need not dress up or anything like that, 
but we might try and — be like a Sisterhood — you know what I 
mean — do things for other people." 

" Try to put some happiness into other people's lives. Even if 
we cannot have it ourselves,** Said Martha softly. 

" That's it, Mattie, you always know how to express it," de- 
dared Sister Hester. 

And gentle Sister Evelyn, with her blue ^yt:& shining, 
whispered : " Inasmuch as ye did it— ye did it unto Me." 

It was thus that the Sisterhood had been founded in the 
little house down the lane. Few outsiders knew of it, but there 
were tired workers from big towns whose thoughts flew back with 
loving gratitude to the home where they had found rest and enr 
joyment, and very genuine sisterly sympathy during many a 
haord-eamed holiday. 

The income of the Sisterhood was not large ; but when 
luxuries are not required, money has a wonderful power of exr 
pansion, and the little guest chamber was the brightest and 
runniest in the house, smiling a welcome to the traveller and 
sweet with flowers, whatever wintry gales might rage without 

Sister Evelyn always arranged these flowers, for by mutual 
consent sh^ did it the best. She was like a flower herself, tall 
and stately, with roses and lilies mingling in her cheek. People 
wondered greatly why Miss Cameron had not married, for she 
was a beautiful woman now, in spite of her years. 

But the Sisterhood did not divulge its secrets. Even to one 
another they never spoke of what each knew. Locked away 
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upstairs, and hidden deep in three loving hearts there were faded 
flowers and memories which would never bloom again until the 
day when every longing will be ^satisfied." Even now, the 
thorn was blossoming in roses for others, and the crushed flowers 
gave forth a fragrance more sweet than when they stood erect 
and beautiful on their stems. 

'^ Awake, O north wind ; and come, thou south ; blow upon 
my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out." 

Sister Martha repeated the words to herself. 

" We have had tiie north wind of adversity to brace us," she 
said ; '' and the south wind of love ; and now — are the spices 
flowing out ? Evelyn is so peaceful, and Hester so bright, while 
I am so tempestuous, so harsh, so dull. They seem to have 
learnt their lessons, while I still find it so hard." 

She folded her hands more tightly together. '* Lie still, re- 
bellious heart," she whispered, " lie still, and learn your lesson 
of patience.'* 

Then she went down to help the others. 

It was a busy morning. The greenhouse was having its 
annual " turn-out" This always took place every year, when the 
." spring-cleaning " of the house was finished. It involved much 
moving of plants, a great blocking-up of the narrow pathway 
with pots ; and consequent difficulty of moving without doing 
damage to some rare specimen by an awkward movement of 
unruly petticoats. The morning was chosen as the best time, to 
allow of the floor getting thoroughly dry again after its scrub- 
bing. And then, when every pot and saucer had been washed, 
dead leaves snipped ofl*, and a judicious amount of water 
given, everything had to be put back again. It was a long 
business. 

Sister Evelyn stood in the greenhouse and arranged the plants 
as the others handed them to her. But the greenhouse was low, 
and Sister Evel}m was tall. Moreover there was a rose trailing 
all along its roof. 

When she lifted her head from bending to arrange some 
treasure, either her hat, or hair, was caught and securely held 
prisoner by many thorns. This happened on an average eveiy 
ten minutes ; and became monotonous after the first The flies 
also were tiresome, and the heat great 

What with stooping, and thorns^ and flicking away insects (at 
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no time very cool work), the Sisterhood began to feel their task 
by no means a light one. 

** We are getting like the three old maids of Lee," remarked 
Hester, by way of diversion. 

" ' As cross as cross could be.' " 

And this created a laugh, after which they all felt better. 

In the evening, when they surveyed their handiwork, they felt 
quite proud of the result, and did not grudge the labour. 

Only they were in easy-chairs then, with shawls on ; for even 
June evenings are apt to feel chilly when one is not quite so 
young as one was. And the gravel path was quite tidy again, 
and there was nothing to break the stillness except a nightingale 
making the twilight musical witfi his long trill One or two 
stars smiled down at them out of the soft blue space. 

It was on evenings like these that the Sisterhood went back 
to their past lives. With tremulous lips and hushed voices they 
spoke of the dear ones waiting for the morning in the little 
churchyard on the hill ; feeling not so much that they had gone 
from them, as that they were nearer and dearer and more 
precious since the light from that other land had touched them. 

Then their vein would change, and with unshed tears still 
trembling on their lashes, they would laugh over some childish 
escapade, and enjoy the old jokes as if they were new. 

There was only one subject on which they rarely touched ; 
and yet it held the secret of their lives. It was not much of a 
history, and could be told in a few words. They had only done 
what hundreds of women have done before them, and will do 
again. There had been a big house in the country, fall of com- 
forts, and fun, and happy days. Tennis in the garden, boating 
on the river, horses to ride and hunt. Then Fortune turned her 
wheel, and house and money fled as before a fairy touch. 

The fingers which had been busy over fancy work had now 
to make their owners* clothes ; the light feet had to run on 
another's errands; the merry voices hushed to the proper 
decorum of reading to an invalid. They did not mind, they 
were young. Life stretched in a long, smiling vista before 
them. A few short years of this working, then it would be over ; 
and, perhaps — ^the future melted into a misty glamour of happy 
homes, little children's faces, and a strong right arm working 
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and protecting. That is what the governess, and nurse, and 
companion said to themselves when they rested from their days' 
labours, and the twilight hid their shy smiles and blushes. 

It is a good thing to have an incentive for work, and they 
worked so willingly in those days. There were younger ones, 
brothers, to be educated and started in life, and the tender 
sister-feeling determined there should be no lack. So they sang 
over their difficulties and laughed the hardships to scom« They 
gave up the little pleasures, and wore shabby dresses, and smiled 
when reports of prepress came from school or college. 

And the years passed — swiftly on the whole ; but with days 
which were of necessity long and weary. For even the bravest 
heart cannot always be bright, and will have its dark times when 
the human nature seems quite to have gained the mastery over 
the divine, if only to prove to us how very weak and helpless we 
are. 

It was when the boys grew up and began to look' out for 
themselves that the hardest trial came. They were grateful to 
their sisters, but perhaps they took their devotion a little too 
much for granted. They, too, had hopes, aspirations, dreams. 
Also, they had come to look upon the sisters as having got past 
the stage of wanting anything very much ; and they did not 
understand waiting. It was natural, perhaps, but it hurt. 

The sisters saw the dreams of their lives becoming realities in 
those of the brothers. They saw other girls entering into the 
place which had been theirs, and no one seemed to mind. There 
was some bitterness, too ; and words spoken in the first heat of 
wounded feelings which they would have given worlds to recall. 
Then the storm-cloud and sunshine alike faded away, and were 
followed by days of dull, monotonous calm. It was fortunate 
for them that a necessity for work still existed. Division of the 
already limited income did not improve matters for the family, 
and the busy hands might not yet rest. 

Only, the glamour was gone. 

The years which developed the young ones took the bloom 
from their elders' cheeks, and the lightness from their feet 
Unconsciously they had grown quieter and graver. Time had 
cooled former friendships, and circumstances formed new ties in 
the lives which were once very near their own. 

They knew it was all right ; but the battle was none the less 
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hard. They set to work again ; this time for themselves — and 
it was not half so pleasant The world said " What a shame," 
at first ; and then went on its way in self-absorbed forgetfulness. 

Only there were the long, colourless days to be lived by the 
sisters themselves. It was not their nature to moan and let out- 
siders see their innermost secrets. But, sometimes, when they 
were alone on a quiet evening, the bitterness of it, and the pity 
of it, came over them with renewed intensity. 

Back would come crowding the thousand memories of those 
sweet " might have beens ; " the pleasures given up, the seeming 
wasted affection and self-denial, which had been offered and 
thrown away with careless hands. It seemed impossible to 
forgive the heartlessness of it all. 

That is what made the sting in their lives, and took the sweet- 
ness out of all that past toil. It seemed impossible to get rid 
of it. It seemed to cling even when circumstances grew a little 
brighter, and an unexpected legacy enabled them once more to 
live together, and form the community suggested by Hester. 

They settled down very quietly in the little cottage. 

"But it is not good to be too quiet," said Sister Hester, "and 
as Thursday is Eve's birthday, I think we might just as well 
have a little outing." 

Sister Evelyn suggested they were getting too old to keep 
birthdays, but Sister Hester refused to listen. 

" I am not going to be old before my time," she said, "and I 
don*t see why we should not eat our tea in the wbods as well as 
at home. Yours is the only birthday which comes at a decent 
time of year, and we may as well all enjoy it." 

She was very busy after that, making preparations. Every- 
thing had to be done by herself, even to the rubbing up of a 
kettle and spirit-lamp to boil the water fof tea. The others 
caught the infection of her spirits and became quite interested 
in the proceedings. 

It was a most perfect June day when the village fly drew up 
to the door and embarked its three passengers for the " treat" 
Sister Hester, from her back seat, regarded the other two with 
smiles. In childish days, the most comfortable place, facing the 
horses, had been designated by them "the old lady's place," and 
was much coveted whenever a vacancy occurred. Now, they 
scrupulously took it by turns. Sister Evelyn insisting on waiving 
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her rights as well as her juniors. To-day, of course, being 
queen of the feast, she was allotted the post of honour for the 
afternoon. 

Sister Martha shared it with reluctance. 

" You ought to be here first, Hester," she said, " as you thought 
of it." 

" I am perfectly comfortable here, thank you," returned Sister 
Hester calmly, arranging the Holland rug over her knees. 

Her little brown face was quite puckered up with smiles, 
while her eyes twinkled with mischief from under her bonnet 
She was evidently quite determined to enjoy herself ; and it 
would as surely be in her own way. It was never quite certain 
what line that might take. Her sisters had not very long to 
wait that afternoon. 

The drive was scarcely begun before a sudden idea struck her. 

*' I think," she said, •* that I might as well come and sit with 
you two. There is plenty of room, and I am not very big." 

To say the others were dismayed is a mild form of expression. 
There was plenty of room, no doubt, for the seat was old-fashioned 
and capacious. And they would not have minded, in the least, 
being crowded on such an occasion as the present one. But the 
look of it ! 

Custom does not generally permit three ladies of a certain age 
all to sit facing the horses, when there is another seat absolutely 
vacant in front of them. It would look so odd, and they were so 
well known ; and what would the village people say ?' Suppose, 
too, they met any of their friends ! 

In vain the two ladies urged these, and many like objections. 
In vain they both offered to vacate their positions and leave 
Hester undisputed possession — a proposition which met with the 
utmost scorn, as fulfilling no object whatever. 

Hester calmly transferred her neat little person to their centre, 
mildly hoping that she was not taking up too much room. 

** Suppose the driver should look round," suggested Sister 
Evelyn, in a last faint remonstrance. 

" It won*t do him any harm," remarked Hester, ** and he won% 
do it if you do not talk so loudly." 

There was nothing more to be said, and the drive proceeded. 
Fortunately for their peace of mind, they met no one except a 
few children returning from sdiool ; who only saw a somewhat 
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shabby, open fly, with three ladies in neat black bonnets, sitting 
in a row. To the rustic mind it did not convey anything very 
peculiar. 

If Sister Hester had confessed what was the real longing down 
in the depths of her heart, it would have been to mount the box 
and urge into a somewhat quicker pace the respectable animal 
now ambling along at the orthodox jog-trot. For she dearly 
loved horses, and was never happier in old days than when 
going straight across country, or taking her mother round the 
parish in the more sober pony-carriage. Now, there were no 
horses, either to ride or drive, so she gave other people pleasure 
in hired ^ys \ and grew very light-hearted over the doing of it 

The picnic in the woods was a great success. Whatever age 
one is, bread and butter seems sweeter in the open air, and tea 
more refreshing. At least, that is what the driver thought when 
he came in for his share, eating it under an oak-tree, with flecks 
of light glinting through. 

The Sisters were wandering about then, picking handfuls of 
wild roses and honeysuckle to fill the old china bowls at home. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when they returned. 

That was the last day they had to themselves for a long time. 
The summer was always a busy season to them ; for what time 
of year is better to have your friends than when trees are green, 
and fruit and flowers are plentiful ? So the guest-chamber was 
in constant requisition, only parting with one occupant to receive 
another immediately. It blossomed out into new curtains, too ; 
the old ones being removed to Sister Martha's bedroom. 

Then followed small festivities of every description to entertain 
their various guests. Down on the beach at the little fishing 
hamlet so conveniently near, the tired little governess thought 
cold beef and plum cake never tasted so delicious, while she 
drank in the fresh sea breeze, which was smoothing out the lines 
in her forehead and painting pink roses on her cheeks. The 
hospital nurse tore her veil on the blackberry bushes in the lanes» 
and laughed while she filled her basket with the fruit which was 
to make the children's ward wish that Nurse Blackie ''went 
into the country every day." Mr. Jones's little daughter from 
that East End vicarage looked back to her fortnight at the 
cottage as a vexy red-letter time in her life. 

" For she is not much more than a child herself, you know. 
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dear, though she is the eldest of that large family. And I am 
sure she never has time to have any pleasure, so we must give 
her as much fun as we can. One is only young once." 

So Miss Jones went to tennis parties and picnics ; and found 
little trifles of ribbons and laces and gloves, appearing unex- 
pectedly upon her dressing table, to replenish her scanty ward- 
robe and delight her girlish heart 

It seemed like a fairy story to the little brothers and sisters 
who crowded round to hear the news when she went back. 
They knew it all by heart at last ; the garden where she might 
sit all day if she liked, and read story-books or pick flowers. And 
the other big gardens where she went in the afternoons, in her 
best frock, and played tennis and had wonderful teas. Some of 
the little words of love and sympathy, too, they heard, which 
had sent her back strong and brave to her work. 

But there was one thing they never heard anything of for a 
very long time, until somebody came from that same fairyland 
and took Miss Jones to live there " for always ; " and opened the 
gates of the enchanted palace to the brothers and sisters. 

When the brown leaves had silently fallen, letting the blue 
sky peep again through the branches, and autumn was fading 
into winter, the guest chamber was empty for a while, and the 
Sisterhood were busy. There was much to prepare for Christ- 
mas. Bright wools and knitting-^needles took the place of 
garden gloves and baskets. Sister Evelyn looked to her store- 
cupboard to see if the supply of currants and plums could bear 
the demand they would be called on to supply. Sister Martha 
furrowed her brows over the account-book as she calculated how 
much they might spend. For she always kept the accounts. 

" They are dry and rugged, and they suit me," she said, and 
then she sighed a little, and lifted her ^yts to nod to the bright 
face passing the window on its way from a parish visit. 

"Sweet Evelyn, like Mary, sitting at His feet," whispered 
Sister Martha to herself, " while I, like my namesake, am cum- 
bered with earthly things. May God help this weary heart to 
find rest in Him." 

Even the joy of Christmas-tide cannot always take away the 
sadness which underlies most of our lives. The blanks are apt 
to be felt when the little presents are planned and the list 
shows many vacant places. 
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Sister Evelyn laid hers down very quietly. 

** It is twenty years," she said, " since we had to make any boy's 
things." 

They so rarely mentioned it that the other two started 

Hester went on sharpening her pencil slowly while Martha tied 
the knot of a parcel so tightly that the string broke. 

" It is not our fault," she said drily. 

" No : they might have had presents all this time if they 
liked," said Hester. Her heart had always been with "the 
boys." From earliest days she joined their escapades and 
shared their scrapes. Upstairs, hidden away in a drawer, were 
various walking-sticks, put by at different times with an unac- 
knowledged wish that they might find an owner some day. But 
so many Christmas Days had passed, and no one came to claim 
them. 

" I know all that," went on Evelyn's voice, "only — I have b^en 

thinking lately " she hesitated and looked wistfully at 

Martha, " it is so many years ago, and we were all angry, and 
perhaps if we had tried to understand each other a little 
better " 

Still Martha made no answer. She was very busy retying the 
parcel with a fresh piece of string. 

" We always had hot tempers," said Hester, " blinking hard to 
restrain some suspicious drops on her eye-lashes. 

" It is not easy," said Evelyn, " but I keep thinking of it And 
we are not young now, and every day brings us nearer to the time 
when we, too, shall need forgiveness." 

Sister Martha left the parcel and pressed her own lips on 
the trembUng ones which could not finish their sentence. 

" Eve," she said, " Eve, it is the waste of your life that I mind 
most, not my own." 

Her breast was heaving as she left the room. 

The subject was not mentioned again. What each thought 
or felt lay locked up in the sacred silence which is only possible 
among hearts whose love is very deep. They went about their 
daily tasks, and found them all too many for the time. There 
was not a spare moment from morning till night. The busy 
fingers ached a little, but the pile of socks, and shawls, and com- 
forters grew larger. The store cupboard became almost empty, 
but the kitchen was full of good things. 
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It was quite a relief when Christmas Eve came, and they 
could sit down for an hour's well-earned rest. 

Everything was distributed ; they had decked the cottage 
with sprigs of holly, and the bit of mistletoe, which Sister 
Hester refused to omit. They had had the school children to 
sing carols, and sent them away happy in the possession of 
oranges and pennies ; and then they sat round the fire and 
talked it all over. How they hoped the hampers had all reached 
their destination ; and whether Widow Green would enjoy her 
pudding, and old Joseph his tobacco. 

A loud ring at the front door did not much disturb them. 

" Some one sent us a present," said Hester gleefully, ^* that is 
paper rustling, I'm sure." 

Sister Martha laughed. 

** Well, it seems too big for Eliza to bring in. I had better 
help her." 

She opened the door and then stopped, with her hand on the 
lock. 

For it was not a parcel which the little maid ushered to the 
door, and left standing on its threshold. There was a full 
minute's pause while the stranger in the doorway looked round 
the bright little room, and at the three faces turned expectantly 
to his own. 

Sister Evelyn leaned forward with arms half stretched out, and 
shining eyes. Not a muscle moved of the quiet figure by the 
door. Hester alone found words to speak the old name which 
had not been heard for twenty years. 

"Poodles!" 

Under the bronzed cheek of the bearded man rushed the same 
warm colour which had kindled the boy^s. 

" I did not mean to disturb you, or to come in," he said " but 
I thought I should just like to see you to-night. I know that 
I behaved like a brute once, and I have wanted to tell you so» 
and " 

" Come in," said Sister Evelyn. 

He gave her back as warm a look of love as her own. 

" Dear old Eve," he said, " it is awfully good of you, when I 
helped to spoil your life. I didn't know then," he went on, a little 
pleadingly, " and I thought you did not understand my love for 
Lucy. It is so many years ago, and she is dead now \ and no 
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one seemed to care. But I did often think of the old days ; and 
it seemed just like them to-night when I came into the hall and 
saw the bit of mistletoe.*' 

He called up the ghost of a smile, as he tried to steady his 
voice. There were tears raining down the face which looked 
back at him. 

" Come in," said Sister Hester. 

" I don't think I ought," went on the man. " It was really 
only to tell you I am sorry that I came back to-night Icame 
across Jackson in the Bush, Martha, and then I knew what you 
had given up for me. It seems as if I could do nothing to make 
up for all these lost years ; and we have been misunderstanding 
each other all the time." 

The thin white hand holding the door came down and rested 
softly on the brown, weather-beaten one. 

" Come in," said Sister Martha. 

And he went in. 

« « « « « « « 

The Sisterhood are very happy. They have tasted the divine 
joy of forgiveness, and their hearts are full of a peace which the 
world can nev^ take away. Only they have had to change 
their name, because as Sister Hester remarked, " You cannot have 
a Sisterhood with boys in it ! " 
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Tnin^cr a (5rci? IDeil. 

By max PIREAU. 

PART I.— Continued, 

CHAPTER HI. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

The weeks flew by. Ruth found the work hard, but it was 
brightened by the warm interest the girl was beginning to take in 
it| and by the strange one-sided affection which she felt for Evelyn 
Harrison. One-sided, for Evelyn was utterly incapable of re- 
paying one half of Ruth's unselfish affection.. But natures like 
Ruth Winter's must have something to love ; and Evelyn was so 
pretty, so altogether fascinating, and yet withal so frail and 
childish^ that her beauty seemed rather an appeal to one's pity 
than a proud exaction of admiration. Ruth soon grew to feel 
towards her like a devoted elder sister, whose responsibilities 
sometimes weighed rather heavily. For Evelyn was very vain, 
very fond of admiration, and did not particularly care from whom 
she received it She used to talk to Ruth by the hour together 
of her various conquests ; of the young subaltern who had 
vowed to blow his brains out if she would not accept him, — " As 
if it were likely I should marry a boy of twenty, with nothing but 
his pay and a wretched stipend of ;^20o a year, which his father 
allows him," said Evelyn in injured tones ; of the grizzled old 
veteran, her father's friend, who had laid his elderly heart and a 
respectable fortune of some £iOfiOO at her dainty feet •* And I 
really had thoughts of taking him," she added naively, '* only he 
was so fearfully ugly, and a reguleir old pepper-pot ;"*of the 
Ritualistic curate, whom her charms so far overcame that for 
six weeks his vows respecting the celibacy of the clergy tottered 
on the brink of destruction. 

She told Ruth about all these with a curious mingling of 
worldly prudence and childish vanity ; but there was one subject 
on which she preserved a resolute silence. She never willingly 
mentioned Dr. Carnegie's name. Yet Ruth could not think she 
was utterly indifferent .to him. She had her feelings very well 
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under control, yet a close observer could not but see the tell-tale 
blush which rose to her cheeks whenever the doctor addressed 
her in the wards. His manner to her was much the same as 
towards the other probationers, and if Ruth occasionally fancied 
she detected a shade of warmer interest in his glance, when he 
bent it on the beauty of the hospital, it might have been only the 
impersonal interest of an artist — for Dudley Carnegie, as Ruth 
had discovered by this time, was an artist of no mean calibre. 
But, at this point of her meditations Ruth was apt to pull her- 
self up impatiently, vexed that, do what she would, her thoughts 
seemed inevitably to tend to one channel. 

Evelyn and she had many a pleasant ramble together about 
the quaint old cathedral city, in the few hgurs of relaxation 
which the rules of the hospital allowed. Together they climbed 
the undulating downs which rose wave on wave above the town, 
and plucked the late sprigs of golden furze-blossom, and caught 
the far-off gleam of the silver sea. Together, too, they wandered 
through the dim aisles of the great cathedral, and watched the 
sunlight falling in patches of rose and azure on the grey stone ; 
together they deciphered the quaint old monumental brasses, 
and gazed upwards at the tattered flags which hung proudly 
overhead, telling a mute tale of war and bloodshed, which 
seemed strangely incongruous with this dim, peaceful seclusion ; 
together they explored quaint nooks and corners of the old-world 
city, finding every day fresh beauties in the shape of some 
crumbling monastery wall, half hidden beneath a tangle of ivy 
and crimson Virginian creeper ; some gabled cottage, with a row 
of tall sunflowers and hollyhocks fronting it ; some curious old 
gateway, with the arms of the city graved upon it. 

Kemperton is full of these delicious surprises ; and to Ruth, 
fresh from the noise and dirt and bustle of London, the picturesque 
old city, which seems to have gone to sleep some two hundred 
years ago, came as a revelation of beauty and quiet peacefulness, 
such as she had never dreamed of. Evelyn was far less enthusi- 
astic, yet even she was hardly proof against the seductive charm 
of those late autumn days, which seemed in their melancholy 
beauty, peculiarly fitted to the ancient city, with its memories of 
a noble past. 

The quiet time came to an end at last, as'all quiet times must. 
The first change was Evelyn's removal to the night staff, which 
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separated her almost entirely from Ruth. On the rare occa- 
sions on which they mefe she seemed curiously constrained, and 
Ruth, without knowing why, felt vaguely uneasy about her ; but 
all her attempts to discover if anything were wrong could only 
elicit the response that Evelyn was feeling done up by the heat 
of the past summer, and would be better for the lighter work on 
night duty. Ruth was forced to be content with this, but she 
could not get rid of a seemingly unwarrantable suspicion that 
Dudley Carn^ie was at the bottom of Evelyn's altered looks. 

Had he been amusing himself with the child ? If he had ! 

Ruth set her lips firmly, and her expression was hardly pleasant. 
The very thought of such a thing was enough to revive the very 
unfair prejudice she had taken against him on first entering the 
hospital. 

One bleak afternoon in late October, Ruth set out to pay a 
visit to one of her former patients, a man dying of rapid con- 
sumption, who had been discharged from the hospital a week 
or two before. His was a very ordinary story — early marriage, 
an incapable wife and a delicate child, hard work and exposure, 
a dumb, patient struggle for months against increasing weak- 
ness, and then — defeat. The case was hopeless from the first, 
and Kemperton was not a hospital for incurables. So, kindly, 
but decisively, the doctors had told Kennedy they could do 
nothing for him, and he had gone back to the dull little cottage 
he called home, to await the end. 

Ruth had been struck by the man's quiet heroism, and had 
paid him two or three visits, trying to brighten his last days by 
occasional gifts of flowers and fruit The last time she bad seen 
him he was failing fast, and this afternoon she was reflecting it 
could not be long before the end came. 

Arriving at the Kennedys' squalid little cottage, she picked 
her way up the dirty staircase, and halted at a low doorway. 
There was no response to her knock. Pushing the door ajar, she 
looked in. 

The room was darkened by a torn green blind, which flapped 
disconsolately in the draught from the ill-fitting window, and 
presented its usual appearance of poverty-stricken untidiness. 
On a chair against the wall sat Mrs. Kennedy, her hands lying 
idle in her lap, her tearless eyes fixed vacantly on the long, 
white-covered object which stood on a couple of trestles in the 
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centre of the room. Close by, the baby slept peacefully in its 
cradle. Mrs. Kennedy did not move or make any sign as Ruth 
came forward, but when the girl gently took the work-worn 
hand between her own, looking the sympathy she could not put 
into words, the drawn face began to work painfully. 

" He*s gone, nurse," she said, bursting into heavy sobs, and 
rocking herself to and fro in the abandonment to grief of an 
undisciplined nature. 

Presently, when she was calmer, Ruth drew the coverlet gently 
away from Kennedy's face, and the two women stood looking 
down on the dead, the wife's noisy grief checked in unconscious 
awe of that supreme mystery. 

James Kennedy had been a handsome man, and now, with the 
stamp of the Great Refiner on his face, it reminded Ruth of one 
of those grand pictures, whereby the Italian masters strove to 
depict the dead Christ. The sharply-chiselled features might 
have been carved in ivory ; the luxuriant curly black hair and 
beard were carefully trimmed, the hands were folded in an 
attitude of prayer, and a rosary of cheap beads placed between 
the fingers — for the dead man had been a Roman Catholic. 

" When — when was it ? " asked Ruth gently. 

•* Last Thursday night, nurse. He'd been restless, and off his 
head like, all the evening, but about twelve o'clock he seemed to 
get a bit easier and fell asleep. He didn't stir till nigh on two, 
and then I heard his breathin' gettin hoarser and more hard- 
like. I lifted 'im up in the bed — such a feather-weight as he'd 
grown, nurse — and he looked at me with a kind o' wondering; 
smile. ' Yes, Molly, I'm a-coming,* he said, quite soft, and next 
minute he was gone. Oh I my Jim, my Jim ! " 

" He looks peaceful, doesn't he ? " said Ruth, softly. 

" Ay." A dim pride struggled through Mary Kennedy's tears. 
" Ay I he makes a beautiful corpse. Oh, Jim was always a 
fine-looking chap. I mind when he used to come courtin' me a 
Sunday nights in his best plaid suit, and a red rose stuck in his 
button-hole. None of the other girls down our street had such 
a handsome lover. But oh, nurse, to think that I can't afford 
'im -a decent funeral, and that he's got to be buried by the 
parish 1 " 

Evidently this was the culminating drop of bitterness in the 
poor little childish widow's cup. 
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Ruth tried to comfort her, and presently, with the sympathetic 
power which Heaven has somehow bestowed on such women, 
she did manage to check the gasping sobs, and then she fetched 
the sleeping baby and laid her in her mother's arms. The poor 
soul hugged her dhild, and cried over her a little, and then as the 
mite awoke and objected loudly to these proceedings, she was 
fain to hush her to rest once more, and so, by the time Ruth had 
finished her self-appointed task of reducing the room to some- 
thing likb neatness, Mrs. Kennedy could look up and give her 
a faint watery smile. 

" You've made it look like a different room, nurse, and more 
fit for him to lie in. He hated a dirty room, did Jim, and 
many's the time I've seen him look black, when he come home 
and the place wasn't cleaned up. Somehow, it didn't seem as it 
it could be kept clean, and the little one so often ailing. Do you 
know, nurse," continued Mrs. Kennedy thoughtfully, " the woman 
downstairs thought I wouldn't like to sleep here with him, and 
she ofTefred to take me and baby in till after the funeral. I told 
her I took it kindly of her, but Jim had been my husband these 
five yeat-s coitie Michaelmas, and I wasn't afraid of him now." 

Ruth's eyes deepened, a:s she stooped to kiss the worn brow. 

" Now, dear, I must be going, I will come and see you again 
soon." 

Then raising her eyes, she beheld in the doorway the slight 
boyish figure and curly head of— ^Dudley Carnegie. 

She blushed hotly as the young man came forward. 

" Good afternoon, nurse. It is you then, who have been here 
so often ?" he said, with a grave smile. " It is over, I see, Mrs. 
Kennedy. Poor fellow, I knew he could not last many days; I 
have been very busy, and could not call before this." 

Ruth did not stay to hear more. Nodding a hasty goodbye 
to Mary Kennedy, she slipped out of the room and down the 
stairs, to cool her hot cheeks in the keen air outside. 

What brought Dr. Carnegie there ? He was not the parish 
doctor, why should he interfere with the parish patients ? But 
here Ruth's conscience smote ber. After all, he must have gone 
to see the poor fellow out of charity, and she ought not to blame 
him for doing what she had done herself. Only — she wished he 
had not come iti at that particular moment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY. 

Dr. CarnegJe made no further allusion to the scene at the 
Kennedys* cottage, and Ruth was only too happy to think he 
had forgotten the incident She went again to see the little 
widow and found her more cheerful. Truth to tell, Ruth was 
the more anxious to pay this visit as she wanted to find out 
what had led Dudley Carnegie thither. 

According to Mary Kennedy's rambling account, the doctor 
had been " real good to her man " after he left the hospital, was 
" much kinder and cleverer like than the parish doctor," and on 
the last occasion, after Ruth left, had given her a sovereign, part 
of which she had expended on buying " a bit o* black " for her- 
self and the baby. 

Soon iafter this Ruth was told she was to be sent on night 
duty, and was delighted to think she would be with Evelyn once 
more. Yet, somehow, when she told the latter her hews, she 
could not get rid of an idea that Evelyn was not altogether 
pleased. To be sure, she kissed Ruth, and said how delightful 
it would be, yet 

However, when they met next evening in the night room, 
Evelyn seemed so glad to see her, that Ruth reproached herself 
for her suspicious thoughts. 

She found the night-work trying at first, for hers was one of 
those impressionable natures which are much influenced by out- 
ward surroundings ; and there were times when the gloom and 
silence of the long shadowy ward seemed almost more than she 
could bear. But she took herself sternly to task for the weak- 
ness, and determined to " read hard " by way of diverting her 
mind from imaginary terrors. She began to turn to the study 
of a subject in which she had always felt great interest, though 
rather that of sentiment than of knowledge — the condition of the 
poorer classes in England, and the reason for that condition. 
Working as she did among the poor, seeing on all sides' suffering 
which might have been prevented, lives which might have been 
saved, had the sufferers belonged to another social rank, was it 
great wonder that the warm-hearted girl began to ask herself, 
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as so many di us have done — Why ? Why should one man be 
cursed from his birth witb41l-health, unbridled passions, poverty 
and want, while his brother, through no virtue of his own, is born 
to wealth and luxury, and the path of straight dealing made 
plain before him ? 

The answer to those questions lay deeper than Ruth, in her 
shallow indignation, ever dreamed. Only after years of seeking, 
through much pain and patience, should she attain to some faint 
inkling of the truth. 

She began studying Socialistic books of the most pronounced 
type, hoping to find in them the answer to her questions. But 
they only served to perplex her still further. This wild denun- 
ciation of everyone in power or position, these vague Utc^ias 
where all should have an equal chance, and the glaring inequali; 
ties which struck this passionate young creature with absolute 
pain should no longer exist, .<;eemed alike powerless to help the 
pressing need. Like a true woman, Ruth would rather feel than 
think, would rather carry out than project. What was the good 
of writing volume after volume on the miseries of the x>oqr when 
one had only to open one's ^y^s to see those miseries ? Oh ; 
for someone who would do^ who would meet their awful needs 
with something more than mere sentimental ravings. 

Ruth Winter had yet to learn the grand truth embodied in the 
words — ^" He that believeth shall not make haste ! " It was 
Dudley Carnegie who was destined to give her the key to these 
tangled problems, and the manner was in this wise : — 

It was about twelve o'clock on a dark and windy night. 
Ruth was sitting at her little table in the big quiet ward, which 
was only lighted by her shaded lamp, and by the red glow of the 
firelight, which made a small oasis of brightness in the shadowy 
room, throwing a warm light, on the girrs tall figure and ruffled 
chesnut hair. She was not reading. In an access of hopeless 
disgust she had flung her book on the table, and sat, her hands 
lying idle in her lap, her brows knitted in perplexity. There 
was a step in the corridor outside, the door opened, and Dr. 
Carnegie appeared. Ruth rose to her feet. 
. " Nurse, can you tell me if there was a child named Carter 
discharged from this ward last week ? " 

Ruth gave the required information, and waited for the doctor 
to depart But this he seemed in no hurry to do. 
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" Really, your fire is quite pleasant," he remarked, shivering 
slightly, and spreading out his hands to the warm glow. 

Ruth could not deny him the privilege of warming himself, 
and certainly he did look cold, but she heartily wished him 
gone. 

She was feeling tired and depressed, and I am afraid even a 
little cross. Why didn't he go ? — surely he was warm liow. But 
he only turned to the table, and took up the book she had just 
been reading. 

" What are you studying now, nurse ? Oh I " with ah intona- 
tion of surprise, as his eyes fell on the title, '^ this is not medical, 
I see." 

There was a pause. Ruth's cheeks were burning, but she fa^ed 
him with proud defiance. No doubt he was laughing at her, no 
doubt he considered wom6n had no business to take any interest 
in such matters. Well I she could afford to be independent of hi^ 
.opinion. 

But when Dudley Carnegie at last broke silence it was in a 
manner quite different to that which she had expected. 

" Do you like this book, nurse ? " 

The tone was such as one uses in addressing an intellectual 
equal, and Ruth's vanity was soothed. 

" No, I do not," she answered frankly. ** I have been reading 
a good deal of that stamp of work lately, and everything I read 
only seems to perplex me further. I do not believe there is any 
light to be got from such books." 

•' No," said Carnegie, thoughtfully, " I think you will not find 
the answer to any of the pressing social problems of the day, in 
that kind of Republican rant. What are your especial diffi- 
culties?" 

" Oh ! I don't know how to put them into words ; you will laugh 
at me, and put me down as one of those very ranters of whom 
you speak so contemptuously. But can it be right for one man 
to have more money than he knows what to do with, whit^ 
another is starving? But," with a nervous little laugh, "you will 
probably tell me a nurse had better attend to her patients than 
waste her energy in trying to find out what has brought them to 
such a state." 

*' I hope I am not likely to make such an unsympathetic re« 
mark," said the young man gravely. " For I too have my own 
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ideas on the subject. Like you, I have gone through the period 
of questioning, of distrust in the existing state of things." 

"And have you found any solution ? Is there any to be 
found?" 

" I think so — rather, I am sure of it But not in such as this " 
— ^he struck his hand impatiently on the book. " If help is to be 
forthcoming it must be from systematized effort of rich and poor 
.together, not from vague denunciations of one class by the 
other; from steady perseverance in a fixed course, not from 
sudden impulses towards soiae fancied goal." 

The words struck Ruth with a sense of reproach. Had not 
her life so far been a series of sudden impulses ? 

" Yet is not a certain amount of fanaticism necessary to every 
cause ? " 

"Assuredly." Carnegie's eyes flashed with momentary fire. 
*' But the zeal of your fanatic who thoroughly realizes his mission 
is not a passing flash, which dies away next moment in the ashes 
iof useless despair — it burns with a steady, consuming flame, 
which will ultimately find its way through every obstacle. I do 
not think any cause will really prosper, unless at the outset it can 
icommand some few fanatics who are ready to risk everything, 
not only their time, their opportunities, their intellect, but even 
their reputation as sane individuals. Looked at in this light, 
even these poor fools of demagogues may fulfil a certain purpose, 
for they are the pioneers, the * mad-brained enthusiasts ' at whom 
sensible people justly look askance, but who are as really 
necessary to the true development of social science as Galen, 
Hippocrates, and the rest of the grand ancients were to the 
development of medical science. Pioneers, yes, they are just 
that, and sometimes it may be necessary for a pioneer to state 
matters strongly. Only unfortunately, many of the poor beggars 
seem to have mistaken their own vocation, and to be considering 
the views they hold as an end, not a means to an end." 

" I see," said Ruth thoughtfully. " Then you think there is 
something beyond all this wrangle, something to which this rant 
about * purse-proud tyrants ' and * grinding oppression ' is 
tending?" 

" Think ? — no, I do not think, I am sure of it. How else can 
one explain it — this devilish mystery of the inequality of things ? 
Excuse me, I am afraid my language is rather strong, but my 
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feelings sometimes get a bit beyond me in speaking of these 
things." 

" Do not apologize." The girl's voice trembled with a fibre of 
feeling as intense as his own. "Surely that is the right word to 
apply to these inequalities of which you speak ? But you have 
given me a light to read them by now. They are devilish, be- 
cause their source is evil. But we believe, do we not, that good is 
stronger than evil ? " 

" Yes," said the young man 3lowly, with a peculiar intonation, 
which struck Ruth with a momentary wonder as to its cause. 
*' Yes, I hope that is true." 

" Then we must some day find the way to reconcile these con- 
flicting elements. We must^ or else give up our faith altogether." 

•• Yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill" 

quoted Carnegie beneath his breath. "Is that what you 
mean ? " 

" Yes," said the girl, eagerly. " Only sometimes — don't think 
jne very womanish and^ impatient — sometimes the vagueness of 
that verse has almost irritated me. It seems such a shadowy 
thing to prophesy a possible good coming, perhaps in some far- 
off future, to these poor creatures who are in such teiTible need 
of help now'' 

" Yet, as it is all the consolation some of them are ever likely 
to get, is it not well at least to give them that ? But you are mis- 
taken if you think these ranting demagogues represent the whole 
force of Socialist endeavour. There are splendid fellows to be 
found among the Socialists, men who have given their whole 
lives, not to talking, but to working for the people. Have you 
ever read Booth's * Life and Labour of the People ? * " 

" No." 

" Well then, read it. I have a copy downstairs, and will lend 
it to you, if you like. You will find there that times have 
changed since Kingsley wrote 'Alton Locke' and * Yeast,' 
though of course what, has been done, compared to what re- 
mains to be done, is like a puddle left by the tide compared 
to an ocean. Still a move has been made, and in the right 
direction." 
• Ruth was silent, musing on the last words. 
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" And now/' said Carnegie, surely with a faint note of regret 
in his voice, " I must be oflf. I have some work to finish down- 
stairs. Don't read any more of that stuff, nurse, but if you want 
to study the subject, get some books by sensible writers, who are 
rational citizens first and Socialists after. I will give you a list 
of books really worth reading — ^good night" 

He held out bis hand, which Ruth was perforce obliged to 
take, though it struck her as a decided infringement of hospital 
etiquette. But she was tingling with a new sense of intellectual 
companionship, which the warm hand-K:lasp seemed to cement, 
and for the moment was more a woman than a nurse. The 
doctor disappeared, leaving her to a tumult of conflicting 
thoughts, predominant among which was the belief that she had 
misjudged Dudley Carnegie considerably. 



CHAPTER V. 

DEEPENING CURRENTS. 

That conversation was only the first of many between these 
two. Next evening he brought her the book he had promised. 
She set to work on it with her usual impatient avidity, and in a 
surprisingly short time had mastered the contents (or thought 
she had), and was asking him for the second volume. To her 
surprise, he shook his head decisively. 

" No, I shall not give you the second yet I am quite sure 
you cannot have read that one properly. Did you read the 
schedules of house to house description ? " 

" Yes," said Ruth, half laughing, half offended. 

" Well, then, you must have seen the description of the state 
of some of those streets, where the children grow up in an 
atmosphere of drunkenness, cursing, and every abomination, 
which has the not surprising effect of turning them into cadgers 
and loafers, if not into actual criminals. Well, do you tUok 
you are going to find any remedy for that^ are even going to 
enter into any other person's scheme of remedy, unless you will 
bestow on the question a little more thought and trouble than 
is necessary to skim over in an hour or two a book which years 
of labour have gone to make ? Getting through books in that 
fashion is all very well for the ordinary novel-reading young 
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ladj^, but scarcely worthy of aD)rone with a more serious purpose 
in view." 

. He paused suddenly, as if afraid he bad rather overstepped 
the bounds of politeness. But Ruth, for all her surface vanity, 
had none of that littleness of mind, which cannot bear a stricture 
it instinctively feels to be true, and the recollection of those 
pages of which he spoke drowned all lesser resentment 
' ** Oh ! those streets— they are terrible to read of, all the more 
so for the business-like, dispassionate way in whidi the author 
states his facts. But perhaps you are right I know I do 
always tear through a book, for somehow life doesn't seem long 
enough for all one wants to read. But I suppose this ought not 
' to be hurried through, and perhaps I had better read it again 
more carefully." 

This was a wonderfully meek admission for a young woman 
not much given to meekness. 

Perhaps Dudley Carnegie felt the implied compliment — most 
men like to be submitted to, and when the submitter happens to 
be a young and pretty woman with a rather strong will, the 
charm of the situation is enhanced. 

. "You are very generous*minded to confess your failings so 
readily," he said smiling. '' I don't think . I could do so. But 
will you forgive me, nurse, if I say I think you want — not more 
concentration, for you certainly have the gift of. tlirowing your- 
self completely into what you are doing — but more perseverance. 
Don't you think you are a little inclined, when half-way to a 
goal, to turn round and fancy after all . you would have done 
better to work in another direction ? " 

Ruth opened her eyes slightly. This yoUng man appeared to 
have been studying her character considerably. 

" Possibly ; I have not thought much about it," she said, a trifle 
coldly. 

• Carnegie saw her change of maqner, and though perhaps he 
did not attribute it to the right cause, changed the conversation 
instantly, and shortly after, recommending her to read the 
disputed book through once more, left the ward. Ruth took his 
advice, and under his guidance, read not only that book, but 
many others, gathering a clearness of vision and grasp of the 
subject which was a constant source of mingled pleasure and 
pain. For the fruit of the tree of knowledge can never be 
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wholly sweety and, like Romola d^' Bardi, Ruth could sometimes 
only distinguish her happiness from pain from the fact of its 
being what she would choose before all else. And day by day, 
as she moved to and fro among her sick, or sat in the dim ward 
with her books around her, or discussed with Carnegie some 
knotty social problem which was agitating men's minds, there 
grew up in her own a slow conviction that for her too there 
awaited a part in this work of social redemption, that she too 
should take rank amongst the world's strugglers, should strive 
and toil, and if need be suffer, but should ultimately conquer in 
the grim war against injustice, selfishness and oppression. - Vain 
dreams, the offspring of a sentimental brain, do you say ? Yet 
God help us. if ever the day shall come when England's sons 
and daughters have ceased to dream such dreams ! 

And what of Evelyn all this time ? 

Well I it was inevitable that the new aims and ideals which 
were gradually becoming the hidden motive-power of Ruth's 
life, should insensibly separate her from pretty butterfly Evelyn. 
Ruth fought hard agamst the mental process which she felt to 
be taking place, and even attempted to arouse in her friend some 
kindred spark of enthusiasm, by describing to her some of the 
facts of East End life which had impressed themselves most 
vividly on her imagination. But Evelyn only shuddered, and 
said how horrible it all was, and begged Ruth not to tell her any 
more dreadful stories. She said they kept her awake in her 
sleeping hours, but I have my doubts on that point. 

Somehow, Ruth could not bring herself to tell Evelyn that 
she was studying these subjects under Dr. Carnegie's guidance. 
She felt instinctively that her friend would misapprehend the 
position, and might even — detestable thought — imagine that, 
under cover of Socialistic studies, she was carrying on an 
ordinary flirtation with the house surgeon. Poor Ruth was 
terribly self-conscious, and these ideas, though vague and in- 
determinate, were sufficient to keep her from fully confiding in 
Evelyn. If the latter suspected anything of Dr. Carnegie's 
frequent visits to Ruth's ward, she made no remark, and appeared 
much as usual. 

So matters went on for some weeks, until the Christmas 
festival was close at hand. Just a week before the 25th, the 
warm muggy weather which had been prevalent broke up and 
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a sharp frost set in, turning the ponds all round Kemperton to 
sheets of ice, and making the steep main street of the city a 
dangerous one to any but sure-footed pedestrians. The hospital 
was proportionately busy, and Ruth found her hands full in 
the accident ward. Everyone had more than their usual share 
of work, . but, for the most part, everyone took it good-' 
temperedly. It was only a few inveterate grumblers who 
complained of the extra work involved by the preparations for 
Christmas festivities. 

The scene in the central ward on the evening of the 25th 
was a gay one; the brilliant decorations on the walls, the 
smiling faces of visitors, patients and nurses, and at one end of 
the room, a gigantic fir-tree, with its sparkling burden of fruit, 
toys and candles. 

Even Mrs. Denbigh thawed under the genial influence of 
the hour, and rustled about in her best black silk, conducting 
visitors round the building with an air of lofty urbanity. As to 
Ruth, she threw herself into the enjoyment of the moment like a 
child, and was here, there^ and everywhere. 

" Ah I Mrs. Humphreys, you would like something from the 
tree that you can send to your little boys, wouldn't you ? " she 
said, as she came to the bedside of a thin, care-worn woman, 
who lay languidly watching the busy scene. 

The woman smiled faintly at the bright face bent above her. 

" Thank you, nurse. Yes, I suppose they'd like some of them 
things." 

The words were spoken listlessly, as if the speaker did not 
care much. Ruth stooped closer. 

" Is anything wrong, Mrs. Humphreys ? Are you not feeling 
so well to-night ? " 

The woman's ^yes filled with tears, and her lip quivered. 

" No, I'm all right, at least, as well as I ever shall be. But — 
oh, it's no matter — I don't want to bother you, nurse, just when 
you are so busy." 

" I am not a bit busy. And I am not going to stir from here 
till you tell me." 

*• Well then, nurse, it was the dinner." 

"The dinner," echoed Ruth, in a bewildered tone. "Why, 
wasn't it good then ? " 

" Oh, yes, it was good, too good to be wasted as it was. You 
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see, nurse, it*s like this. They brought me a beautiful plateful 
of beef and vegetables, but I couldn't eat it Time was, if I 
could ha' got a few meals like that, it might ha' made all the 
difference to me, biit now I don't seem to care about it But 
I couldn't help thinking o' my two poor little lads, and how they 
would ha' enjoyed it It's little Christmas they'll get, for Tom 
— that's my man — ^has been out o* work for the last fortnight, 
and now I'm ill I can't earn a shilling here and there. It does 
seem hard that them as can have, don't want, and them as do, 
cap't get" 

! .She ended with a weary sigh, and Ruth sat silently thinking 
over the last .words. 

, . . Presently she got up, and . comforting Mrs. . Humphreys with 
the promise that Teddy and Willy should have. somethihg, good 
to-morrow, went oflf to distribute the rest .of* her gifts. But .'she 
laughed no more that evening. 

If Ruth was silent and preoccupied, Evelyii made up for all 
deficiencies. .\Shewas looking lovely to-ni^ht, with a heighttoed 
colour due either to the heat or to some inward excitement, and 
her great brown eyes shining brilliantly. Once Ruth, happen- 
ing to glance towards the now denuded Christmas-tree, saw 
Evelyn standing beneath its shadow, with Dudley Carnegie by 
her side. He was smiling down on his pretty companion as he 
made some low-toned remark, and as Ruth looked, she saw the 
quick blush rise to Evelyn's cheek, and her soft laugh rang out. 

Ruth turned away sharply, with an indefinable feeling of pain. 



{To be continued.)] 
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Author of " Peg the Rake," " Sheba," " Asenath of the Ford," 
" The Ending of My Day," etc. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

FASHION GOES A-FOOLING. 

The first day of the Ditton Regatta was ushered in by bright 
sky and brilliant sunshine. 

Hundreds of yachts had come in from different places, and 
were moored in line either side of the harbour, and dressed with 
flags from stem to stem, forming a gay and brilliant foreground to 
the sloping, tree-covered banks and the stone quay front. 

• Captain Talbot's yacht was not a racer. • It was a useful and 
. comfortable little vessel of about fifty tons, that seemed almost 
: insignificant beside the big steam yachts and miniature floating 

• palaces of millionaires and wealthy lordlings. He had engaged 
a little steam launch for the three days of the regatta, so that 
they might see the racing to better advantage ; and when Joan 
and Mrs. Carr came down the sloping hill path at noon, they 
found it waiting them at the landing-steps. 

" It's very pretty, but it doesn't beat Queenstown," said Mrs. 
Carr, as she surveyed the brilliant scene — ^the fluttering flags, the 
gaily-dressed crowds on the quay, the display of bunting in the 
town, the crowd of boats and launches and steamers plying to 
and fro the lovely harbour. 

She leant back on the cushions and opened her scarlet sun- 
shade, conscious that she made a brilliant picture, and an effective 
one. She had brought a supply of cushions with her to the 

22 
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cottage to suit every costume she might choose to wear, knowing 
well that cushions and sunshades go far to making a river 
picture. 

She herself wore a Redfern gown of navy blue, with a blouse 
of silk of the same colour, and a scarlet sailor collar, and a plain 
white sailor hat. Joan was in cream serge with a touch of 
orange .at the throat and sleeves, and a yachting cap. Captain 
Talbot thought that neither launch, nor boat, nor yacht deck 
could show two handsomer women, and he was not far out in his 
opinion. 

A few insignificant races had already taken place — sailing 
boats and cutters and dingheys had competed for the prizes. 
The great race for the challenge cup of one hundred guineas 
would not take place till after luncheon time. 

By one o'clock the crowd had increased by thousands. Ex- 
cursions from all the principal towns and seaside resorts had 
poured in, and the harbour frontage was a sea of heads from 
end to end. 

Further to the right were the canvas booths— the shooting 
galleries and merry-go-rounds of the travelling show. The 
charms of the Fat Lady were pictorially displayed outside her 
own tent in contrast to the miniature proportions of the dwarf 
who was her rival attraction. A spotted woman and a ferocious 
being dressed like an Indian chief, but possessed of a strong 
Whitechapel accent, were loudly proclaimed as the Leopard lady 
and the great sword swallower. Menageries, performing monkeys^ 
dogs, a preserved mermaid, an untamed lion, and a very tame 
seal were among the attractions, and prize-fighters and wax- 
works, penny toys, and ginger- beer and ginger - bread, all 
clamoured for patronage ; while the steam whistles of the 
switchback, and the deafening music and mechanism of the 
wooden horses set up their claims to public notice. 

After luncheon the yachts were deserted for these attractions. 
Crowds of well-dressed women, and men in yachting attire, 
promenaded the harbour banks or visited the show, or made up 
parties for the merry-go-rounds, which had been made fashionable 
one season by a Royal Prince. 

Mrs. Carr was amused and surprised at this new whim of 
fashion. She stood and watched the whirling crowd — the flying 
skirts which Redfern or Dor6 had cut, the dainty hats, the 
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well-groomed, sun-burnt men in their flannels sitting astride their 
wooden steeds — and wondered what people would do next ! 

A sort of mania seamed to possess them. Twopenny rides 
mounted into shillings and half-sovereigns. Fathers and mothers, 
sons and daughters, young men and maidens, old men and girls, 
with flying hair and short skirts, all bestrode this whirling round- 
about, while the " Old Kent Road," and the "Man from Monte 
Carlo," clanged in brazen monotony, and the steam whistles 
screamed and the laughter and din of voices were as deafening 
as the clanging machinery. 

"That's nothing to what it will be to-night," said Captain 
Talbot. " The band plays over there, and the people dance till 
midnight All this is illuminated" — he pointed to the wide, 
square frontage where the crowd moved to and fro — ^" and most 
of the grounds facing the harbour. The fireworks begin about 
half-past eight, which reminds me I have ordered dinner at the 
hotel. I hope you won't mind. It will be so troublesome for 
you to return home." 

" Mind ? Not a bit I should prefer it," said Mrs. Carr, not 
at all averse to displaying her well-made costume to an appre- 
ciative crowd, and with still a hope that somewhere among them 
she might discover an acquaintance. 

They went back to the yacht for tea, sitting on deck under a 
striped awning, and sipping delicious Souchong out of dainty 
Japanese cups, while boats passed to and fro, and nigger minstrels 
sang comic songs, and the twanging of banjos and mandolines 
mingled with light laughter and merry jests from the yachts 
around. 

A huge white vessel, flying the American flag, and more like 
an Atlantic liner than a steam yacht, had attracted Mrs. Carr's 
notice several times during the day. It had come into the 
harbour late the previous night, and was moored far behind their 
own line. 

" I hear it belongs to a rich American," said Captain Talbot, 
who had been moved by her curiosity to make necessary en- 
quiries. "A Mr. Ephraim Stoat from New York. He has 
steamed over. There is a large party on board, and my man 
told me that the chef is paid a salary of eighty dollars a week." 

Mrs. Carr sighed enviously. 

" Those Americans are so disgracefully rich," she said. " It 
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is quite horrible. How do they manage to make so much 
money ? " 

" By not being too particular as to the means, I should say," 
answered Captain Talbot 

Mrs. Carr was looking through the glass at the object of her 
envy. She could discern a host of people moving about — a 
crowd of gaily-cushioned basket-chairs, yachting caps and sailor 
hats, serge dresses, fluttering ribbons. She put down the glass 
and took a slice of cake. 

" I wonder," she said, " you didn't ask some of your Ditton 
friends on board." 

" I think they prefer the land," he answered. " They seldom 
come out till the evening. But I have asked them to lunch to- 
morrow. I hope you will join us ? " 

Mrs. Carr was about to reply when an exclamation from Joan 
startled her. She looked up and saw a boat passing them, con- 
taining two women and a man. One of the women was Lady 
Kate. 

Mrs. Carr left her seat and went quickly forward, and hailed 
her friend with effusion. 

" I was looking for you," said that lady, as the man stayed the 
boat by the little accommodation-ladder. " I made sure you'd 
be somewhere here, but I'd forgotten the name of Captain Talbot's 
yacht. Yes, I'll come up." 

She said something to the other occupants of the boat, and then 
stepped on deck and shook hands with them all, while Captain 
Talbot brought forward a chair, and Joan poured her out a cup 
of tea. 

" I've had such a good time," said Lady Kate. " I was on 
Lord Orphet's yacht at Cowes. Such a beauty 1 " She gave a 
disparaging glance at her present limited accommodation. '* He 
didn't come on here," she continued. "Those are Americans 
I'm with ; rolling in money, my dear. Such luxury ! I'm mad 
with envy. They've got a very large party on board ; all sorts 
and conditions, you know. Mostly American. All come over from 
New York and are going round the world, I believe. The great 
actor, M'Dermot, is among them. He's just a lovely man, as 
they say ! Not a bit American, but charming. I believe he went 
out very young, and took to the stage ; of course you've heard 
of him?" 
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" Of course," said Joan, quietly, " He is to them what Henry 
Irving IS to us." 
" He recites sometimes of an evening," went on Lady Kate. 

* Such a lovely voice — like music. To hear him is like having 
your heart drawn out by red-hot pincers ; and Tommy Attwood 
is with us too ! He's so jealous of M*Dermot, for all the 
women are just mad about him. First time he's ever been in 
England. His voice reminds me of yours sometimes ; the accent, 
I mean. Tm sure he's Irish, but he always says not. It sounds 
like an Irish name, doesn't it ? " 

*'Yes, decidedly," said Mrs. Carr. "Still, it mayn't be his 
own. Actors and actresses generally go in for something fanci- 
ful and high sounding." 

** And how do you like being here ? " went on Lady Kate. 

* What are the natives like ? I see the Counsellor is still de- 
voted." 

" Hush ! " said Mrs. Carr with a warning glance at Joan, who 
was leaning over the side of the yacht beside the captain. 

" Is it a case of ' little pitchers ' ? " asked Lady Kate mali- 
ciously. She knew Joan did not like her, and resented the 
fact as being impertinent in a girl who was newly " out," and 
had no business to have opinions. "You must find her inter- 
fere sadly with you, my dear. I should marry her off as soon 
as possible, if I were you. Are there no eligible young men 
on that island, or peninsula, or whatever it is where you are 
located ? " 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

" Oh, yes," she said, " but Joan doesn't seem to care for young 
men, and really I don't want to bother her about getting married 
until it's absolutely necessary." 

Lady Kate stared. 

** It's plain you never were, a mother," she said. " I mean to 
settle my two brats as soon as ever they're out of the school- 
room. Girls are so fearfully in the way, and so fearfully 
inquisitive." 

"Joan is neither," said Mrs. Carr quietly. 

" Oh ! you are infatuated about her ; she is like all other girls, 
I suppose. But now tell me something about the people, and 
how you amuse yourself." 

Mrs. Carr rattled off the " county " names, and described the 
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women and the dinner party so minutely that Lady Kate 
screamed with delight. 

" You'll get plenty of fun out of them," she said. " Why don't 
you flirt with Mrs. — ^what's her name ? — ^Johnnie's husband, and 
set her back up ? " 

'* I don't think he knows how to flirt," said Mrs. Carr. ** He's 
heavy and stupid, and seems awfully frightened of her. 

" Well, then, the admiral ; the only way to wake up a country 
place is to flirt with the married men or women. Scandal is the 
one thing they live for." 

^ Yes ; but it's not very pleasant for the person who makes 
it" 

" My dear, you'd wriggle out of anything. But \ must be 
going. I told you I could only stay a few moments. Come 
and lunch with me to-morrow, will you, on the yacht ? and 111 
introduce you to M'Dermot, only, mind you — fair play ! " 

" What about Joan ? " asked Mrs, Carr, " I know you don't 
want her. Oh — I know — I'll send her over to the old ladies, our 
neighbours. They asked her to come in, and it will be a very 
good excuse." 

« As you please," said Lady Kate. « I shall be delighted if 
you'll bring her, but she's sure to be shocked, and her eyes are 
like a standing rebuke to me." 

• " And to me— sometimes," thought Mrs. Carr in her heart, but 
she did not say so. 

Her friend took herself off" then, and was rowed back to the 
imposing-looking vessel that was only designated " yacht " by 
courtesy. Mrs. Carr watched her with something like envy, as 
she thought how many of the good things of this life Lady Kate 
always managed to attach to her own unattachable person. 

" I shall not be able to lunch here to-morrow," she said to 
Captain Talbot, as he returned from seeing off" their visitor. 
''Lady Kate has asked me to the big yacht over there. I'tn 
curious to see it You'll excuse me, won't yoyx ? " 

" I must, I suppose," he answered regretfully. " But my party 
will suffer from your absence. Is Miss O'Rourke also going ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Carr, "she's not asked ; somehow she doesn't 
hit it off* with Lady Kate." 

"lam not surprised at that," said the captain. "They are 
very different types of women — if I may say so. If only Lady 
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Kate was not known to be an earl's daughter, and quite in* 
society, and received everywhere, one might almost feel inclined 
to say she was a little — vulgar/* 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

" Oh ! we are all vulgar, nowadays," she said ; "it*s a way we've 
got into. You can't say anything worse of a woman than that 
she's very * ladylike.' It's as bad assaying she's 'genteel.' It 
means she's slow, and a bore, and has no chic^ and is very par- 
ticular whom she knows, and won't listen to Chevalier, or Lottie 
Collins, or Arthur Roberts, unless at a matinie at Drury Lane — 
for charity." 

" Which means that Lady Kate and her set would gb to the 
real thing — the Palace, or Pavilion, or Empire — and say so ? " 

" Exactly. There's no hard and fast line drawn as to what 
society may, or may not do, if only it pleases to do it I found 
that out very quickly in my first London season." 

Captain Talbot looked at Joan, still leaning against the side 
of the yacht, and gazing with absorbed and musing eyes at the 
brilliant scene before and around her. Somehow he felt glad 
as he watched her that she had not yet beelt* plunged into the 
waters of disillusion represented by a ** first " London season. 

At seven they went ashore, and dined at the hotel. Their 
table was near a window, looking out over the harbour, and Mrs. 
Carr could see the motley throng and the glittering lights, and 
watch the yachts as the lovely pale twilight stole over the 
sheltering hills, and see the points of light shot out from mast- 
head or bow, and the Chinese lanterns shining like magic fruit 
among the trees of the villas scattered about the banks and hill 
slopes. 

It was like a fairy scene, save for the noisy bursts of music 
irom the roundabout, the tramp of restless feet, the din of many 
voices, the oaths of drunken sailors. 

The prose of modern life has a happy knack of interfering 
with its poetry. The beauty of nature is for ever being dese- 
crated by the so-called enjoyment of coarse merry-makers, to 
whom nothing is lovely or sacred enough to prevent the intro- 
duction of beer and skittles, prize fights and betting, oaths and 
rowdyism. 

When dinner was over they visited the show in company with 
the welMressed crowd who had landed for the ^ fun of the 
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thing/' and were not too blas4 or too bored to indulge in amuse* 
ments usually relegated to the lower classes of society. 

Mrs. Carr descried Lady Kate and a group of her acquaint* 
ances all making for the huge, electric-lighted merry-go-round^ 
and scrambling and snatching at the gaily-painted steeds as if 
their lives depended on securing one. 

" Would you care to join ? " asked Captain Talbot " It really- 
is great fun. The Prince did it, you know ! " 

" Is it a case of * the king can do no wrong,' neither can those 
who follow him ? " asked Mrs. Carr laughing. " No, thank you ; 
I draw the line at mounting those apocryphal-looking animals* 
Would you care to, Joan ? " 

" Oh, no ! " exclaimed the girl. " It looks so " 

"Undignified, eh. Miss O'Rourke? Well, perhaps you are 
right ; but I assure you there is a singular fascination about the 
thing. Once you get on you are in no hurry to come offl 
I'm rather surprised not to see any of our friends there. 
Miss Larking is very fond of the roundabouts. So is Mrs. 
Johnnie Dennison." 

" I daresay," said Joan, quietly. " But I hardly fancy I should 
care to be flying round in that fashion." 

They walked on, and stood for a time to watch the dancers 
whirling vigorously to the strains of the band, and enjoying the 
dust and heat and exercise with true British appreciation. 

Then the signal rocket went off, and they returned to the river 
and were rowed to and fro, or idly floated in some quiet comer 
where the pyrotechnic stream could be seen flying heavenwards 
on fiery wings, and sending trails of shooting stars aloft to be 
mirrored in the gleaming water beneath. 

Occasionally they passed near the American yacht, and saw 
the lamps shining in the saloon, or heard voices and laughter 
from the moving figures on deck. Mrs. Carr looked at the huge 
vessel with envious eyts. She would have given anything to be 
there She thought Lady Kate might have asked her to dinner 
instead of luncheon. Surely she had carte blanche to invite her 
own friends. 

Every glimpse of the luxury and comfort and wonders of this 
floating palace, added to her discontent If she had only gone 
to Cowes ! 

Her visions of entertaining her friend all collapsed now. The 
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tables had been turned on her. The Pkosnix was an insignificant 
and trumpery affair^ and Captain Talbot had no ckef^ only a 
very ordinary cook indeed, who seemed to have no ideas beyond 
boiled salmon, and roast fowl. 

Yes ; decidedly Lady Kate had the best of it, and had been 
mean to leave her out in the cold. Americans are always glad 
to meet new people, and after all she and her friend were in the 
same set. 

Her discontent quite spoilt the rest of her evening. 

She was almost rude to the captain, and snappish to Joan, and 
they both looked surprised, and talked to — each other. 

This annoyed her still more. 

The waltz music from the shore sounded discordant, the fire* 
works were odious, the voices and laughter had lost all charm. 
She began to remember her debts, and to think her gown from 
Redfern positively unbecoming. Lady Kate had been in white 
serge with gold braid and buttons, and had looked twenty-five 
at most, and Mrs. Carr knew she was over thirty. 

Altogether she was in a bad temper, and almost wished she 
had not come across that volatile friend of hers, with her endless 
flirtations, her social successes, and her marvellous gowns. 

At eleven o'clock she declared herself tired to death, and 
longing to be home. 

Captain Talbot was sleeping on his yacht, but he took them 
to their own steps and saw them up to the cottage gate, and 
bade them good-night with expressed reluctance as to the 
morrow's change of plans. 

" What will Miss O'Rourke do ? " he asked, as he lingered for 
a last hand-shake. 

" Stay at home till five. I will come back at five," said Mrs, 
Carr. 

" May I send the launch then ? " 

** No, no," she said, petulantly. ** If I should change my plans 
it would be tiresome. Don't trouble about us to-morrow, Captain 
Talbot I will let you know about the evening." 

He said no more but took his leave, wondering a little at the 
sudden change in Mrs. Carr's manner, a little saddened at the 
thought of the lonely hours in store for him on the morrow. 

And yet — how was it, he wondered — that it was Joan's loneli- 
ness and Joan's face that haunted him ? 
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The second day was often the best — ^the smartest gowns — the 
gayest parties — the best of the racing— and she would be shut 
up there in the cottage grounds ail by herself. Why had not 
Mrs. Carr chosen to take her ? If she had told Lady Kate 
— But then he remembered Joan's own words. There was a 
natural, undeclared antipathy between the two women, and he 
was not surprised at it Without being in the least prudish, 
Joan O'Rourke had the instinctive modesty of all refined and 
sensitive girlhood — ^the sort of modesty that is a standing re- 
proach to such women as Lady Kate, and Addie Larking. 

The golden August moon was flooding the hills with light — 
the harbour and river were luminous and glorified into vivid 
beauty. He stepped into his boat, and rowed slowly back to the 
yacht. 

A strange weariness and dissatisfaction were upon him. The 
day somehow had been a failure. He lit a cigar and paced the 
little narrow deck till long after midnight 

He had been used to meditate on such occasions on the 
charms and graces of Mrs. Carr. To-night he thought only of 
—Joan. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

STEERING A COURSE. 

Mrs. Carr took off her yachting dress and got into a tea*gown, 
and then came downstairs to iced champagne, and sandwiches, 
and other delicacies, all laid out on a table close to the window, 
and tit by a lamp with a crimson shade. 

They could catch peeps of the opposite side— of illuminated 
gardens, and balconies and trellises — could hear the loud bursts 
of music on the still night air, and the noise of the departing 
crowd in late trains and ferry boats. 

Mrs. Carr was still ill-humoured, and began to speak her 
mind. 

" Why were you so rude to Lady Kate ? " she said. " Turn- 
ing your back on her all the time. Girls of your age shouldn't 
give themselves airs ; it makes them unpopular. Now, you'll 
have to stay here all by yourself to-morrow, unless you like to 
take those old maids at their word and go to them. It's not my 
fault I'm perpetually telling you that you must put up with 
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people, and pretend not to see their shortcomings, or else you'll 
be voted disagreeable and prudish, like those horrid, touch-me- 
not kind of Englishwomen who are supposed to have all the 
virtues of their own sex because they can't attract the other. 
There's not many of them left, thank goodness ! That sort of 
style has quite gone out. The most popular women in society 
are Americans, and there's no reason why the Irish shouldn't run 
them close, for we've more than their spirits and gaiety, and can 
talk quite as much, without their vulgarity. Of course, we 
never are so rich — only the Russians beat them at that. 
Still »' 

She stopped and drank off a glass of champagne. The cool, 
sparkling liquor refreshed and soothed her ; her ill-temper began - 
to evaporate, and she was her old, handsome, chattering self once- 
more. 

" We ought soon to hear from Lucius,'* she said. " He must 
have reached Aden by now. I wonder how he will like India." 

" I wonder ? " echoed Joan. 

She was gaz«ng out at the quiet, starlit night, and thinking* 
how pleasant the day had been for her. Even her aunt's little 
outburst could not spoil it, or alter that delicious new sense of 
being considered — thought of — ^understood^— which of late had 
been her privilege. 

It seemed as if an unseen protection was always about her, 
that when ^e spoke she had a ready listener ; when she moved 
or walked someone was conscious of it, and if not by her side, 
at least desired to be so. 

To know all this, to feel the charm of that unexpressed 
homage, was as yet, only a sweet and subtle wonder ; something 
to dream of and think of in her quiet hours, something that made 
Nature lovelier, and poetry sweeter, and music sadder and 
gladder, all in one. 

Its birth had been brief. The consciousness of its existence 
dated only from that hour when she had sang those lovely, mourn-* 
ful words of Moore's, and, looking up, had met the dimmed eyes 
of Eustace Talbot 

To have made a man, and such a man, feel like that 1 Her 
heart had throbbed with triumph, her own eyes grown dim in 
answering sympathy. 

And Time since, counted but by hours as it had been, seemed 
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a long, vague, blissful dream, unreal, but so sweet that she asked 
for no awakening. 

*< Joan ! " cried Mrs. Carr, sharply — " Joan ! what are you 
dreaming about ? You Ve been gazing at those stars as if you 
were a thousand miles away. I don't believe youVe heard a 
word IVe been saying." 

Joan had not 

" Pm getting tired of this knock-about life," continued Mrs. 
Carr ; " tired even of liberty. It's like everything else. When 
we haven't got it, nothing in life seems so desirable ; when we 
have, it becomes as wearisome as bondage. A woman has no 
position or standing unless she has a husband. She is always 
in mortal terror what Mrs. Grundy will say. I don't care a pin 
about Mrs. Grundy ; but I do want a settled home, and to feel 
someone is at hand to shelter my pranks, and pay my bills. So 
I really have made up my mind to marry — ^a good deal for your 
^ake, too, Joan. You will have a home and proper guardiansnip 
and though they're all very goody-goody and slow here, still, we 
can be away half the year ; and he seems very well ofT, and old 
Sir Lucas is sure to leave him some of his money, and Talbot 
Manor is really a very beautiful old place to live in, and I shall 
feel so safe. Yes ; I've looked at all sides of the question and 
I've come to the conclusion that " 

Joan turned and looked at her. Her face had lost all its 
colour ; her eyes had a strange, half-frightened gleam in their 
lovely depths. 

" That I shall marry Captain Talbot," concluded Mrs. Carr> 
pouring the remainder of the champagne into her glass. 

" Marry ! " echoed Joan, faintly. 

The lights grew hazy. For a moment the stars seemed 
whirling dizzily around her. She felt confused. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Carr decidedly — ^ marry. I felt it would 
have to come soon or late. I know he cares for me ; and he is 
a very good man, and, I believe, well off. I must ascertain that 
exactly before I accept him. That's why I'm cultivating his 
friends.'' 

Joan flushed hotly. 

" Oh ! how can you ? " she exclaimed. " It sounds so mean^ 
so small — ^weighing him in the balance against what he 
possesses ! " 
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** I don't care what it sounds^' said Mrs. Cam " I only knov^ 
that it's prudent and advisable. Now let us go to bed. Tm dead 
tired/' 

Mrs. Carr woke late the next morning, and had her breakfast 
brought to her by Nolan, and sipped her tea and read her letters 
in serene content, while the brilliant August sunshine filtered 
through the lace curtains at her window, and the cool soft air 
blew in with the salt of the Channel in its breath. She thought 
of the luncheon-party and the lordly pleasure vessel, and 
wondered what sort of people they would be, and wished there 
was a chance of getting an invitation to go coasting about with 
them. 

She rose at last, and dashed a bottle of eau-de-cologne reck- 
lessly into her bath, and came downstairs at one o'clock fresh 
and vigorous and handsome as ever. The Redfem gown was, 
after all, very excellent style. To-day she wore a cream silk 
blouse with it, which suited her admirably, she told herself, and, 
as yet, she did not require to " make up," as Lady Kate did. If 
she had the advantage in the juvenility of her costumes, Mrs. 
Carr could at least retaliate by the freshness of her skin, and a 
complexion that feared neither sun nor wind. 

Joan was sitting in the verandah with a book. It struck her 
aunt that she looked pale and listless, and there were dark rings 
under her eyes that spoke of sleeplessness. 

" You're not looking at all well, my darling," she exclaimed. 
" Have you a headache ? " 

" Yes," said Joan. " I couldn't sleep, it was so hot" 

"Well, keep quiet There's nothing like lying down in a 
darkened room, and tell Nolan to bathe your forehead with eau- 
de-cologne and toilet vinegar mixed ; it's excellent. And don't 
bother about going to those old women. Very likely I shall 
be back to tea at five ; if not, to dinner certain. Then we'll go 
on the river again. I don't suppose Captain Talbot will come ; 
but if he does, say * eight o'clock at the steps.' " 

She kissed the girl warmly, and hurried off down the steep 
path to the landing-steps, where her boat was waiting. 

As she neared the yacht, she saw a crowd of people moving 
about under the striped deck awning. One or two men were 
smoking and leaning over the side watching the craft on the 
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river, and the boats plying to and fro with their gaily-dressed 
freights. 

Mrs. Carr glanced up under the shade of her scarlet parasol 
One of the men looked down ^t the solitary passenger in the 
boat He had a handsome face, with cleatr-cut features, and 
a loose waving mass of brown hair slightly tinged with grey, 
thrown back from his brow. 

His dark violet eyes gazed straight at Mrs. Carr's uplifted 
face, and, as they met her own careless glance, he started, and 
the cigarette fell with a hiss into the blue waters beneath. 

" My God ! ... It can't be ? " he cried below his breath. 

He saw the face below him grow ashy white, and then swiftly 
turn aside. 

The next moment all was bustle and confusion ; greetings and 
introductions. He heard a rich, ringing voice, a soft laugh, and 
flutter of silk. The perfume of violets seemed to float on the 
air, and then someone tapped him familiarly on the arm. 

" Mr. M'Dermot," said Lady Kate's voice beside him, " let me 
introduce you to my great friend, Mrs. Carr. I'm sure you're 
compatriots, though you always deny it" 

And then — ^through a haze of years — ^he looked back once 
more, and greeted, as a stranger greets, the woman who was 
presented to him. 

The sudden whitening of her face and quiver of her lip showed 
emotion held strongly in check. But no one remarked it save 
the man whose graceful bow had something theatrical and over- 
accentuated about it 

Neither of them spoke. Lady Kate rattled on in her usual 
fluent manner, and presently some more people came up, and 
the American actor, as he was called, drew aside and slipped 
away from the group of whom the new guest was the centre. 

There were some half-dozen American women about her, with 
the usual characteristics of those who favour our shores. The 
elder ones wore their grey hair elaborately coiffured^ and dis* 
played a curious network of wrinkles on their clear skins, were 
over-dressed, and wore diamonds. The younger had the fragility 
and grace of hothouse flowers, and were exquisite to look at, 
and horrible to talk to. 

They chattered and laughed, and were as noisy and vulgar 
and slangy as is their wont, and interlarded their conversation 
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with personalities, and dragged in titles promiscuously, and 
described the balls at Cowes and Ryde and Torquay in picture 
esque, if somewhat forcible, language. 

Mrs. Carr felt as if a swarm of bees were buzzing about her 
The summons to luncheon came as an intense relief, and she 
found herself sitting by the side of the owner of the yacht, a 
New York millionaire, who looked like a pork butcher in 
Sunday clothes, and rejoiced in the name of Ephraim Columbus 
Stoat 

On any other occasion Mrs. Carr would have found endless 
amusement in the party assembled in that gorgeous saloon, 
every comer of which spelt " dollars" ; in her host's self-com- 
plaisant boasts and ceaseless talk of how he had acquired those 
same dollars, and what a good time he meant to have in 
Eu — rope. But to-day she was only conscious that he irritated 
and bored her beyond endurance, that the luncheon was far too 
elaborate for good style, that the wine was over iced, and the 
scent of the flowers, and breath of the sea, and odour of food all 
commingled, made her feel faint and sick. 

And all the time she talked for dear life, terrified of a pause. 
Her eyes flashing here and there, her smiles ever ready, the 
quick and witty turns of her phrases raising delighted laughter 
from those in her neighbourhood all the time. 

She had been called a good actress often. She knew she had 
never merited the praise till to-day. To-day, when the folly a 
score of years had sought to hide, leapt suddenly as sword 
from sdabbard to wound and terrify her hard-won peace. 
To-day, when a ghost from the long dead and buried past 
had stepped out from its grave, and looked at her with strange, 
unsmiling eyes, that once had meant to her all the beauty and 
delight of life. 

Galled and fretted and half heart-broken, she sat on there, 
and from time to time a furtive glance showed her that hand- 
some head with its soft framework of hair tossed carelessly back» 
and those wonderful magnetic eyes fastened on Lady Kate's 
delighted mignonne face. 

He never once looked at her. 

She would have given worlds to speak his name naturally and 
easily to the loquacious Ephraim Stoat, but she could not bring 
herself to do it It was not the name she had known him by 
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in that old b}^one time. Neither were his profession and fame 
at all to be associated with the wild young scapegrace who had 
had to flee from home and country for his very life. And yet 
she had known him in a moment, even as he had known her. The 
changes of time had been unable to destroy that subtle interest 
with which love, or sin, or hate alike can unite two creatures. 

Was it one or all of these that had united them in memory, 
if not in heart, for a score of parted years ? That had leapt to 
fresh life at the first glance of this chance meeting ? 

Impossible to say. Betty O'Rourke and Terence Creagh had 
loved too passionately, suffered too terribly in the past for any 
mere commonplace feeling to control their future. Lovers they 
could never be again ; friends they would not. Enemies — ^bitter 
and resentful of past wrong — unforgiving, unforgetful they were 
at this present moment, keenly alive to the changes in each 
other, even as they were almost painfully conscious of every look 
and word and smile that were lavished on the circle around, 
and from which they excluded their own individuality for the 
time being. 

After luncheon the men went on deck to smoke, or took boats 
and followed the races, or loitered about the lovely, shady river 
nooks. Lady Kate insisted on showing Mrs. Carr over the 
yacht, the drawing-room of which was upholstered in satin 
brocade, and had so much gilding and so many mirrors that it 
quite dazzled one's eyes. The state-rooms were lovely nests of 
luxury, and the ladies' bath-room was all ivory and gold, with 
a bath of pink marble let into the floor. Mrs. Carr looked 
and wondered, and exclaimed as she was expected to do, 
for Mrs. Ephraim Columbus Stoat was for ever at their heels, 
calling attention to this and that, and vaunting the costliness 
and extravagance which had only been outrivalled by Van- 
derbilt himself. 

It was to Mrs. Carr the most wearisome of ordeals ; to be led 
hither and thither ; to have that irritating nasal twang for ever 
in her ears, alternating with Lady Kate's frivolous chatter ; to 
hear of dollars poured out like water while she had not where- 
withal to pay her bills, and had been living at exactly three 
times her income for the last two years, and then to be all the 
time longing to get away for five moments' quiet talk with one 
person ; to be tossed hither and thither on a sea of wild con- 
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jecture and possibilities. She felt as if she must scream out at 
those idiots, and bid them hold their peace, and leave her free 
to go her way. 

And yet she kept up, and they saw nothing amiss with her, 
heard no incoherence in her random speeches, no false note in 
her laughter. Desperation nerved her. She felt she must go on. 
The machinery within was wound up to a certain pitch ; if it 
was relaxed it would break down altogether. 

It was five o'clock when they went on deck. A rapid glance 
showed her that M'Dermot was not there. She gave a sigh of 
relief, and took one of the gaily-cushioned basket-chairs scattered 
about. 

The river was alive with boats plying to and fro. The lines 
of flags from the difi'erent vessels waved in the breeze. A soft 
grey haze covered the sky. The air had grown cool, and the 
salt breath of the sea swept in with the inflowing tide. 

She sat down and looked at it all with burning eyes and a 
feverish feeling of danger and unrest. 

^ Yesterday, how I could have enjoyed it all ! " she thought, 
and felt a tigerish hatred of this fate that was for ever wrecking 
and torturing human lives, mingled with a wild longing to lay 
down her head and cry out her misery. 

But habit had served her too long to be easily overcome. It 
served now as a dam to this wild torrent of emotion, and con- 
trolled its force. 

For another quarter of an hour she sat there and chattered on 
of a thousand airy nothings. Then she rose, and asked that a 
boat might be summoned and resolutely declining all invitations 
to stay on for tea, she descended the side of the beautiful vessel, 
and was rowed back to her own landing-place. 

When she was out of sight of the yacht she put up her scarlet 
sunshade to hide her face, and leant back on the seat with a 
sort of groan. 

The man rowed steadily on, and the current kept them near 
the bank, where the trees hung over the water, making a beau- 
tiful shade in these warm summer days. 

Suddenly a litlle skiff shot forward from under the drooping 
boughs, and in a moment was beside her own boat. 

The occupant looked at the pale face under the scarlet frame- 
work of the open sunshade, and spoke low and eagerly. 
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" I saw you remembered me. I could not speak to you — 
there. Will you see me for a few moments ? Where do you 
land ? " 

His voice seemed to act on her like a spell. Her own grew 
cold and hard, and her eyes met the entreaty of his face w^ith 
sudden scorn. 

" I hardly know what you can have to say to me," she said. 
" We have been strangers long enough to forget we were ever 
anything else. Still — I land at these steps where you see a 
road winding up the hill.'* 

He bowed, and let her boat pass on, and followed a short 
distance behind. 

She gave the man a tip, and got out and stood on the little 
landing-stage, waiting. Her heart beat stormily ; the blood 
flushed and paled in her cheek. Life had suddenly grown into 
the vivid, palpitating thing she had once known ; stirred to the 
music of sensations — sweet with joy, or fierce with pain as the 
passion of the moment held sway. 

The little skiff floated in beside the steps. Its occupant 
fastened the rope to one of the posts, and lightly leaped to land. 
She moved on, and he walked by her side up the steep and 
shady road which led to the cottage. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A PAGE FROM THE PAST. 

'" So you are married ? " he said, breaking the uncomfortable 
silence which she maintained. 

" And you," she said, " have changed your name and 
nationality," 

" And we remembered each other at once," he went on. 
'* After how many years, Betty ? " 

" There is no need to be too accurate," she said. " Let us say 
— ^twenty." 

" It is almost that," he said softly. "What a young vagabond 
I was. And ohl what a good time we had. I suppose you 
have forgotten all that Tell me, have you married well ? You 
were always ambitious. I found you in excellent company, if 
I'm to take La'^v Kate GoHghtly for your sponsor." 
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*' I have all I want," she said indifferently, " and I may as well 
tell you I am a widow. Mr. Carr died ten years ago." 

" A widow ! " He looked startled, and his eyes turned to her 
handsome face and beautifully-gowned figure. " Ah ! " he said, 
and his eyes clouded, " I haven't had your luck. I am not a — 
widower." 

" You are married also ? " she exclaimed quickly. 

" Years ago. Why not ? Td been kicked out of home and 
left me nothing behind but a bad reputation. Even you, Bet, 
hadn't a good word for me fn those days. Sakes ! how we used 
to quarrel, you and I ; and how desperately I loved you. You've 
never had a rival worth mentioning yet" 

She was silent. Her thoughts had travelled far back to days 
for ever darkened by regret — for ever a living nightmare in her 
sleepless hours. 

" What a splendid-looking woman you are now ? " he went 
on. " Rather different from the wild slip of a girl who was all 
smiles and tears, kisses and storms, uncertain as her native skies 
and " 

" Oh, hush ! " she cried sharply. " For God's sake let all that 
folly be forgotten ! Heaven knows I paid a heavy price for it 
— a price that you never guessed." 

Something in her voice, her face, struck him sharply. He 
stopped and looked at her. 

" You sent me from you," he said. "You told me you didn't 
mind if I wrote, or not. Do you mean that all the time you — 
you cared ? " 

She stood there motionless, idly tracing lines in the dust at 
her feet with the point of her closed sunshade. Yet a fearful 
storm was going on within her heart — pride and memory were 
in self-conflict, and something, too, that had all the passion and 
humiliation of shame, and for years had been stifled by the 
voice of expediency ; a voice often more persuasive than that of 
nature. 

''I— I don't know what I mean," she said bitterly. "Only 
that I had hoped you might remember — you might write ^" 

" I did write," he said quickly — " the moment I got to New 
York ; I addressed it under cover to your brother ; and then 
again from San Francisco a year later ; but you never took any 
notice." 
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" I never had any letter," she said, " and I — dared not write 
on chance to the Poste Restante, and oh, Terence, if you only- 
knew what that year meant for me " 

The natural woman spoke out then. The natural womanr 
looked at him from the tearful shadows of her eyes. 

He was moved and touched to his heart's core — moved as he 
had never thought to be again, and for one fleeting moment the 
years of division seemed as nothing, and his one impulse was to 
draw her to his heart and comfort her as he had comforted the 
wild, wayward girl who had been his first love, and was now his 
last. 

But he restrained himself, and only looked sadly at her, and 
wondered if this was the brilliant, witty woman who had been 
the cynosure of all eyes at the luncheon table a brief while 
before. 

He knew something of the infinite capacities of women. He 
had come from a land where their society was a liberal educa* 
tion, and yet as he watched her and guessed at the struggle 
within her breast he felt that she went even beyond his experi- 
ence, and that his art had sustained a loss in her resistance to 
its call. 

She rallied all her powers and turned to him again. 

" Let us walk on," she said, " I am staying here. We shall 
soon reach the house. Would you care ? " 

She stopped abruptly. The blood rushed to her face. ** I 
cannot ask you in," she went on. " I — I have friends there^ 
and '* 

Her embarrassment surprised him. 

" There* is no need for excuses," he said bitterly. " I can telV 
when I am not wanted, but it is a somewhat novel experience. 
Perhaps, however, we had better not attempt to bridge over 
these years of separation. The follies and mistakes of youth 
are not pleasant to look back upon. As for you, society and 
fashion claim you for their own, and art is my task-master. 
There cannot be much between us in the future, only I felt I 
must speak to you — see you — if only once" 

He saw the colour come and go in her face. Yet still he was 
far from guessing the real nature of the conflict waged with 
pride and self. The nature of a secret held closely to her heart 
for nearly a score of years. A secret she had vowed never to 
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tell to any living soul, and a secret which she knew now he had 
never suspected, and had a right equal with herself to share. 

He watched her changing expression, and thought once more 
ivhat a beautiful woman she was, and how different life might 
have been, if only 

The sound of voices coming towards them broke the train of 
thought. Mrs. Carr started, and the colour swept to her face in 
a burning flood. 

« Good bye ! " she said. " I must go." 

" Will you not see me again ? " he entreated. " I had so much 
to say, and I have said nothing of it. Let me write — don't let 
us part like this." 

" Very well," she said hurriedly, " you can write — if you wish. 
My address is St. Petrox Cottage." 

" Good-bye, then— Betty." 

She gave him one glance, and turned rapidly away. He 
stood watching her retreating figure, and saw coming towards 
her a young girl in a white gown and sailor hat ; a man was 
walking by her side. 

They stopped to speak, and all turned back together. 

Terence Creagh, or, as he was always called, Terence M'Der- 
mot, watched them out of sight. Then he turned and went 
slowly back to his skiff. 

" I wonder if that was her daughter ? " he thought. " I never 
asked if she had any family .... A widow for ten years, 
just as long as Tve been married — curse my folly ! Why 
couldn't I have waited a little longer ? why didn't I try to find 
out what had become of her ? ... I wonder if that fast 
little monkey, Lady Kate, could tell me anything about her? 
She's generally inclined to be confidential these moonlight 
evenings — only, hang it ! a woman's confidences in the moonlight 
are always about herself 1 " 

He got into his little boat once more, and rowed back to the 
yacht. 

Meanwhile, Joan and Captain Talbot were telling Mrs. Carf* 
how they were going down to the landing place-to see if she 
had arrived, when they met her. She listened somewhat 
absently. 

" It has been such a tiring day," she said, " and I have a head- 
ache. No, I wouldn't wait tea. I preferred to come back. 
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Why are Americans always so noisy and restless ? They are 
the most fatiguing people on the face of the earth, I think ! " 

" Was that an American with you ? " asked Joan. " I caught 
a glimpse of long hair, and a soft felt hat It was picturesque 
but decidedly un-English." 

" I hate that word ! " said Mrs. Carr, sharply. " Why is 
everything English to be considered the standard of taste? 
Any grace of manner, originality of costume, any wit, or 
genius, or romance of nature, is— un-English ! Any man who 
doesn't crop his hair like a jockey or a convict is un-English,, 
just as much as one who isn't perpetually thinking of what he 
can kill — or catch." 

^*That is severe— but true," said Captain Talbot, smiling. 
" And from it all, are we to conclude that your new friend 
hailed from the land of stars and stripes ? " 

" Yes," she said, somewhat embarrassed. " He is the actor^ 
Terence M*Dermot, that Lady Kate was speaking about 
yesterday." 

" Oh ! cried Joan, rapturously. " How I should love to have 
seen him. Why did you not ask him up to the cottage ? " 

" I remembered your headache," said Mrs. Carr, dryly. " And 
also that I have endured four hours of American slang and 
American voices." 

" Is he so very American ?" asked Joan. " What a pity ! I 
have often read about his acting. They say he is wonderful. 
He is almost as good in tragedy as in comedy. Is he going to 
stay here long ? Will he act at all in England ? " 

"I never asked him," said Mrs. Carr, abruptly, "I am not 
interested in his profession — or his engagements." 

Joan looked at her in surprise. She seemed so ill-humoured 
and petulant The path was narrow here, and she fell behind,, 
and did not again join them until they had reached the gate. 
Captain Talbot left them there, declining tea, as he was going 
over to his yacht. 

" But you will come out after dinner, won't you ? " he asked. 

"Oh, yes — I will come," agreed Mrs. Carr, somewhat 
languidly. " A cup of tea and a rest will soon put me to 
rights. As for Joan — " She stopped and looked at the girL 
" Is your headache gone ? You were quite ill when I left this 
morning," 
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" Oh, it is much better ; I took your advice and am all right 
again." 

Mrs. Carr nodded to the captain as he stood with his hand on 
the wooden gate. 

" Very well, we will come," she said ; " expect us between 
eight and nine." 

He raised his straw hat and closed the gate, and went with 
his usual firm, quick step (quarter-deck, as Mrs. Carr called it), 
down the hill path once again. 

" Tell Nolan to bring me some tea to ray room," said Mrs. 
Carr, as they crossed the lawn and went in to the cottage, " and 
for heaven's sake let no one disturb or come near me till I come 
downstairs. I want no dinner. Take your own, and be dressed 
by eight o'clock." 

Her voice was so sharp, her manner so strange, that Joan 
felt again that sense of bewildered pain which, of late, had been 
aroused by this alteration. She was quite unconscious of any 
wrong-doing on her part that could have caused it, and yet she 
shrank from asking its reason. 

" I am sorry you are not well," she said gently, " and if you 
are not going to dine I would rather follow your example. I 
had my luncheon late, and tea is all I care about. If your head 
aches, shall I bathe it ? That lotion was excellent." 

" Oh, don't bother about me," said Mrs. Carr, irritably. " I 
only want rest and a little peace. I shall be all right by eight 
o'clock. By-the-bye," she turned suddenly as she reached the 
door, " how came Captain Talbot to be walking with you ? Had 
he called here ? He knew I was away." 

" I met him at the gate, as I was going out," said Joan, " I 
did not like to ask him in. I said I was going down to meet 
you, and he came also." 

Mrs. Carr said nothing, and left the room. 

Joan rang the bell and gave the necessary orders about 
tea, and then sat out in her favourite verandah to wait for 
its arrival. Her heart felt strangely heavy. There was the 
smart of unshed tears in her eyes as she gazed at the beautiful 
scene, and thought how lonely she was and how friendless. A 
motherless, sisterless girl, who had no place in life, and no 
special niche that needed her. She had come hertj so happy, 
so free-hearted. She had thought to enjoy it all so much, and 
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yet suddenly everything seemed to go wrong. Mrs. Carr had 
changed ; the captain — 

She did not follow that thought A sense of loss and pain 
came with it that surprised and hurt her. She leaned back with 
her arms clasped behind her head, and watched the white clouds 
come and go in the blue sky. What a mystery was life, and 
how unsatisfactory and unsatisfying ! 

The only way to be happy seemed to have no wishes which 
could not be satisfied ; to simplify that, it was best to have no 
wishes at all. To empty one's heart of all those vague dreams, 
hopes, ambitions which meant only unrest, and take the common 
routine of everyday life for what it was worth. 

She sighed heavily. For philosophy is only acceptable when 
we have exhausted our emotional faculties ; when grey skies 
seem as fair as blue and far more restful to the eye ; and of all 
things good and desirable we only ask one — to be left in peace. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"WE DARE TO COPE WITH THE WHOLE TRUTH." 

The diary of memory holds many records that only our own 
hearts have written and only our own eyes have read. 

Mrs. Carr was looking back at such a diary as she lay in her 
darkened room and remembered the meeting with Terence 
M*Dermot that morning. 

" After all these years ! " she cried to herself; " after all these 
years! Who would have thought it? What a catastrophe! 
What a bungler Fate is ! Now — when it can be of no possible 
use or service, when only mischief and disaster can possibly 
arise out of it — to be thrown together again ! And once, when 
it might have saved me — made a different woman of me — and 
I broke my heart in prayers and tears for sight of him, he never 
came. What was that he said about letters? Could Lucius 
have deceived me after all ? There was no love lost between 
them, and yet, when so much was at stake — " 

She tossed impatiently on the pillows. Her head really 
ached. She felt stifled and feverish and ill. The tea did her 
no good, and the cool lotion seemed only to make her head 
worse. 

After sailing so smoothly along — after enjoying life and its 
good things, and never letting herself think of anything trouble- 
some or disagreeable when it could be possibly avoided, it did 
seem hard to be suddenly brought face to face with a dark 
frowning wall of circumstance, which she could neither scale 
nor evade. 

It was horrible. It was detestable. No wonder her head 
ached and her brain throbbed, and all calm and rational thought 
was impossible. And in two hours she must dress and go down 
to the yacht, and meet scores of people, and see and be seen, 
and chatter and laugh. Oh, how sick she felt of it all. What a 
hateful reputation was that of the jester ! and what harder to 
keep up ? Others might sulk and be silent or stupid or dull, 
but not she — not the " brilliant Irishwoman," as everyone called 
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her, whose tongue was for ever to rattle, whose jests were for 
ever to amuse, whose laugh was never to fail. 

She pitied herself so that she cried, and that made her head 
worse and her eyes burn, and drew lines about the lids and alto- 
gether ruined her appearance. She felt it would be quite impos- 
sible to show herself that evening, and then she resolved she 
would do it and defy Fate. She had never shown the " white 
feather " yet ; she would not begin now. 

All the polished falsities of these last five years helped to 
restore her composure. She braced up her exhausted energies. 
She bathed her head and eyes, and then lay perfectly still, and 
would not let herself think — for half an hour. 

By that time she had ceased to grovel in inert hopelessness, 
and almost made herself believe that there would be a way 
found to climb the wall and escape the danger that threatened. 

The little hired carriage came round at eight o'clock and 
found Joan and Mrs. Carr ready. 

The hill path was only a short cut they sometimes used. 
When Mrs. Carr had a toilette to think of, and shoes that 
suffered from the powdering of Devon's red or grey dust, she 
always drove by the longer but less dress-destructive route. 

She looked paler than usual and was strangely quiet; other- 
wise she seemed as handsome and as perfectly dressed, and as 
free from care as ever Joan had known her. 

The girl had too much tact to revert to the subject of the 
American yacht. It was evident the visit had not been as 
agreeable as its expectation. They drove in almost total silence 
along the dusty road. The sky was clear. A few stars were 
already shining in its blue depths. The cool breeze was 
delightful after the heat of the day, and every turn of the road 
gave lovely glimpses of the harbour and the opposite shore, and 
the lights twinkling already from the hundreds of pleasure craft 
that rode at anchor. There was quite a large party on Captain 
Talbot's yacht when they reached it. The two sets of Denni- 
sons, Addie Larking and Dr. Rawling, with whom she was 
flirting desperately ; Sir Lucas, who had come without his wife, 
and welcomed Mrs. Carr almost too warmly for prudence, and 
one or two naval men who were friends of the captain, and who 
surveyed the two new arrivals with undisguised approval. 
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The scene in the harbour and up the river was very gay and 
animated, and above all the full, bright moon shone once more 
in unclouded splendour. 

The town was less crowded than on the previous evening, but 
the whirling roundabout kept up its unabated attraction, and 
the dancers still whirled to the loud music of the band. 

Scores of boats were plying to and fro, taking or bringing 
back people from the various yachts. It surprised Mrs. Carr a 
little, when suddenly a voice from one hailed their own little 
vessel. 

" It is your friend, Lady Kate, I think," said Captain Talbot> 
going forward. 

" Lady Kate ! " echoed Mrs. Carr, and sprang froni her seat 
impulsively, and crossed to the side of the yacht, where the steps 
were let down. 

A boat lay idly rocking on the tide, and her friend's familiar 
voice called to know if she were on board. 

" Tve come to say good-bye," she went on in answer to Mrs. 
Carr's affirmative. "We're off to-morrow to Plymouth. So 
sorry. Yes, Til come up for a minute. M*Dermot rowed me 
over. He's here too. He says he can't leave the boat." 

" Oh, throw up a rope and well fasten it," said Captain Talbot. 
" It will be quite safe. Pray ask your friend to come up also." 

Joan had come forward now, and was bending eagerly over 
the side. The lights from the yacht showed her the handsome, 
leonine head of the actor as he sat in the little skiff. He 
fastened it as Captain Talbot directed, and in another moment 
was standing on deck, and being introduced by Lady Kate's 
shrill and high-pitched voice as " Mr. Terence M*Dermot, from 
New York, you know " — as if that explained everything. Then 
she seized on Mrs. Carr. 

" I'm so sorry I have to leave," she said, " but you see I couldn't 
ask the Stoats to put off their departure. It was all arranged 
quite suddenly. You're going to stay on, I suppose? Why 
don't you do a bit of coasting ? It's awful fun, and you can 
always make for land when it's squally. I'm getting quite a 
famous sailor." 

Lady Kate had a large fund of vivacity, and a method of 
accommodating herself to all circumstances. She always talked 
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a great deal, and it was generally nonsense ; but then few people 
listen to anything serious, and the adjective " charming " is very 
comprehensive. To-night she was particularly lively, for she 
had carried M'Dermot off in the face of a dozen American 
claimants, and had him all to herself for as long as she chose to 
keep him. 

She related her escapade to Mrs. Carr. 

" And he's such a dear^' she went on rapturously ; " and so 
safe^ you know. Never forgets his position and all that Quite 
the nicest man to flirt with Tve ever come across. What a rum 
set of women youVe got here. Who's that girl with the gilt hair 
and green eyes, and brick-dust complexion ? " 

"Addie Larking," said Mrs. Carr, her own eyes intently 
watching Terence M'Dermot, who was standing talking to 
Captain Talbot 

" Oh ! and where's the wonderful Mrs. Johnnie you told me 
about ? Is she here too ? " 

Mrs. Carr murmured " Hush ! " judiciously, and suggested 
that voices carried further on the water than on land, while indi- 
cating Mrs. Johnnie, who wore a cr^pon skirt and a white satin 
blouse, and an elaborately trimmed hat, in which hydrangea and 
carnations and violets and green ribbon all grew together in the 
common garden ground of white straw. 

''Is that her idea of a yachting costume?" laughed Lady 
Kate, who was herself a picture in cream serge and the nattiest 
of sailor hats. "Pity she doesn't get someone to dress her. 
Ah ! I see she's got her eye on M*Dermot The women always 
spot him directly. Isn't he adorably handsome ? " 

** He's good-looking, certainly," allowed Mrs. Carr. " But I 
don't like that theatrical style." 

" Gracious ! you wouldn't have him crop his hair, and wear a 
frock coat and a bowler, and all the other hideous abominations 
of men's modern dress. You have no idea of the picturesque. 
It's just that uncommon style that I fell in love with. Our 
society men are just like patterns cut out of Dora's fashion books 
—one a duplicate of the other, making allowance for height, or 
colour of hair, and even that you can hardly see now, the way 
it's cropped. So idiotic — but then fashion always is that, more 
or less, I'm going to invent a style of my own next season ; 
M*Dermot's helping me in the designs; not day gowns, you 
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know, only evening dresses, and things for the Academy, and 
all that* It will be so uncommon/' 

" After all, it's a great thing to be uncommon nowadays," said 
Mrs. Carr. " WeVe lost all power of individuality. That went 
out with the domestic virtues, I suppose, and short-waisted 
frocks, and ringlets. How would you or I look in ringlets, my 
dear?" 

" I hear they're coming in in France," said Lady Kate. " Dear 

little frizzy things hanging in bunches each side of one's face. 

Only then we'd have to cultivate our partings again, and fringes 

have ruined that What's the matter with you? You quite 

jumpedP 

Mrs. Carr had seen Captain Talbot introducing Joan to 
Terence M*Dermot. 

She rose hastily. 

" It's rather chilly sitting here," she said. " Let us walk 
about" 

" Vexy well," said Lady Kate. " Do introduce me to the gilt- 
edged young person. She looks as if there might be some fun 
in her. I don't care for Mrs. Juno, and a Greek knot doesn't 
become her, and that hat looks as if it had come out of the 
Edgware Road" 

Mrs. Carr was only too thankful to get rid of her dear friend 
for a few moments. The pain in her head had again com- 
menced, and every nerve was quivering with mingled dread and 
expectation. 

Joan and Terence M*Dermot were pacing the deck together. 
She longed to hear what they were saying. 

Meanwhile Lady Kate and the " gilt-edged young person ^ 
had plunged into the vapid brilliance of conversational seas, and 
were splashing vigorously in and out of their depth. 

Addie it^s abusing country society, and trying to make her 
last visit to London do duty for a wide experience of fashion- 
able life. 

** One's whole soul expands in the atmosphere of London," she 
announced grandiloquently. '* Here montih follows month, and 
you see the same faces, and go to the same stupid entertain- 
ments, and hear the same silly babble about babies and servants 
and the parish. The old women sit with their feet on footstools 
and tell each other their ailments, and the young ones quarrel 
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over the curates on one side of the river, and the officers on the 
other. And we get to know each other's gowns by heart, and 
the change of a bow or flower in a bonnet makes conversation 
for a whole Sunday afternoon. Oh ! its just hateful. Tm stag- 
nating slowly for sheer want of society worth the name." 

" But don't you do anything ? " questioned Lady Kate. " Play, 
sing, get up thes^tricals or bazaars or dances. If I were ever in 
such a dull place, Td make them rouse up." 

" It's no use piping when no one will dance," answered Addie, 
discontentedly. " Mrs. Dennison and I — the young Mrs. Denni- 
son, you know, that handsome, fair woman over there — ^well, we 
try our best to make things lively. We got up a band — guitars 
and mandolines and banjos, you know — but the women are all 
so fearfully jealous and won't come to the practices, and every- 
one wants a different selection of music, and at our last per- 
formance we nearly came to blows, because Mrs. Johnnie would 
have white and mauve costumes, and she and I were the only 
fair women. One little horror, who is the wife of a lawyer in 
the town, and gives herself great airs because she's German or 
Swiss or something foreign, well, she threw the whole thing up, 
and wouldn't play, though she had been put down for a solo — a 
real Swiss song with a lot of tra-la-la's and jodelling which she 
does awfully well. Fortunately, we got some one from Exeter, 
whom we knew, in place of her, and who had no objection to 
mauve, or green, or anything as long as she had an audience to 
listen to her." 

. " Ah ! " said Lady Kate, " it's one of our popular insular beliefs 
that artists should h^ seen, and not heard. Perhaps Mrs. Red 
Tape — I beg your pardon, you didn't mention her name — was 
right in objecting to an unbecoming gown. It would have been 
even more severely criticised than her jodelling. However," 
she went on briskly, "you have a new element amongst you 
all now ; my friend Mrs. Carr — sounds rather like that thing in 
Pick-Me-Up, doesn't it?"— and she laughed— " with the lady in 
the yellow dress and the Israelite being introduced to her. But 
she's great fun and capital company." 

" Yes, I'm sure of that," said Addie, somewhat reluctantly. 
" But then she's only a visitor. They don't count with u&" 

She said Us as if she were " pure county," and had a position 
royalty itself might not achieve. 
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" She may not be a visitor always," said Lady Kate, meaningly. 

Addie looked at her with sharp eyes of suspicion. 

"Ohl you think she may make a conquest? But poor, 
foolish, old Sir Lucas has a wife, you know, and the rector is 
only separated from his on account of her ill-health — and — 
really there's no one else here who has shown her any attention 
worth speaking of." 

Lady Kate took rapid measure of the fair Addie's reasons for 
this speech, and summed her up as jealous. 

" Perhaps she has an eye on the captain," she thought ; " not 
that Betty need fear her rivalry. How shallow these people are, 
and how narrow-minded ! " 

For it is a curious fact that even as our faces look to ourselves 
in a looking-glass quite different from what our friends know 
them to be, so do our own faults and vanities appear quite 
different when reflected from the mirror of another person's 
character. 

Lady Kate did not wish to draw Addie Larking's suspicions 
towards the Counsellor, as she had named him, so she turned off 
the conversation into another channel, and suggested that guitars 
and banjos always sounded so well on the water. Wouldn't she 
and Mrs, Johnnie favour them with a song ? 

It appeared that the instruments were there, but had not been 
used as yet, owing to the noise of the steam roundabout. How- 
ever, the wind had changed slightly and no longer carried the 
deafening uproar over the harbour. 

A few more lanterns were hung out on the masts, and in the 
circle of lights the chairs were drawn up and the banjos 
brought out. 

But no one would begin. Excuses were so numerous that 
Lady Kate lost all patience and, seizing a banjo herself, volun- 
teered a nigger song. 

Addie professed herself enraptured, and Mrs. Johnnie watched, 
with envious eyes, an ease and audacity that she felt she could 
never achieve. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" IN HOPELESS SIGHT OF HOPE." 

Mrs. Carr had withdrawn herself as far as possible from the 
circle of lights, and sound of voices. 

Lady Kate having sang " Someone in the House with Dinah " 
in as perfect a plantation fashion as a Christy minstrel himself, 
was surrounded and besieged for another song, and was strum- 
ming the opening bars of " The Little Alabama Coon." She was 
the centre of attraction and perfectly happy. 

Here, she was a new sensation. The Americans had heard 
her songs and listened to her chatter long enough to be ready 
for another novelty — even an untitled one. Lady Kate had a 
way of " getting on one's brain-pan," so one of her own special 
friends had declared, and making one feel, after a while, that her 
voice was too shrill, and her laugh too metallic, and her move- 
ments too restless. 

There was something very unreal about her. One felt she was 
always acting, though the acting was so life-like that it often 
deceived herself. 

As Mrs. Carr sat apart from the group gathered round her 
chair, with the lights from the Japanese lanterns falling on their 
faces, she felt rather than saw the approach of a figure which had 
noiselessly detached itself from the circle where the " little coon " 
was wailing its woes after the picturesque " swatting " it had re- 
ceived from Lady Kate's fair hands. 

'* I did not expect we should meet again so soon," said the 
voice of Terence M'DermoL " I have been talking to your 
niece. How charming she is. Do you know she reminds me 
very much of yourself when you were her age ? How old is 
she?" 

" Eighteen," said Mrs Carr, vaguely, her ^y^s on the sea, which 
seemed suddenly to heave and swell before her in a strange, 
giddy fashion. 

'' Her mother is dead, she told me, and her father in India. 
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Poor girl 1 she doesn't look very happy. She is very beautiful ; 
but I should have thought she was more than eighteen." 

Mrs. Carr felt as if her nerves would give way if this sort of 
thing went on. She was more startled and agitated than she 
had any need to be, considering that these remarks were the 
natural outcome of the introduction she had witnessed. 

The chorus had taken up the lullaby of the " Alabama Coon," 
and under cover of its noise her silence was not remarkable. 

" So you have no child of your own," he went on, softly. " Do 
you know, I am glad of that ? I was half afraid to ask. When 
you left me this afternoon, and I saw that girl join you, I thought 
she was your daughter. It's odd, isn't it, that neither of us 
should have any children ? " 

** You too," she gasped in a hoarse, uneven voice. 

" Yes, I am also childless. I am not a happy man, Betty. I 
don't mind confessing that to you. The biggest mistake I ever 
made was to marry a woman in my own profession. Our lives 
are nearly always apart, thank goodness! or — well, I couldn't 
answer for myself. She is that shame and curse of womanhood 
— a secret drunkard. There's no hope for her, and no cure." 

He was leaning his arms on the side of the yacht, and only his 
profile was turned towards her. As she looked at him, she felt 
as if the ice of years was suddenly melted from about her heart, 
and a rush of passionate impulses swept through its long-closed 
channels. 

" Terence ! " she cried wildly, and then, shaking and white, 
rose unsteadily from the deck chair and grasped his arm. 

He turned to her swiftly. He couM not see her face, but he 
felt that she was trembling. 

" What is it ? " he exclaimed. 

She leant heavily against the yacht's side. Her breath came 
in quick pants. A rush of tears made all before her hazy and 
dim. The voices ceased — a murmur, and then a peal of light 
laughter fell across the momentary silence. She drew her hand 
away. 

" It was nothing," she said — " nothing. Only I felt sorry," 

He touched her hand as it lay white and bare on the dark 
wood. 

"Betty," he said hurriedly. "Oh, Betty, for sake of the 
past—" 
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She drew her hand away as if that touch stung hen 

" Doriil " she cried in a fierce whisper. " Don't ever speak of 
that to me ! It is dead, buried, forgotten long ago ! " 

"Not forgotten, Betty. Men's memories are more faithful 
than women's. I was a bad lot, I know, but I loved you welU 
and I have never loved any woman since." 

" And yet you married ? " 

" I drifted into it. Heaven knows how often I've cursed that 
folly' — ^how often I've longed for freedom. But never have I so 
longed for it as since — " 

The gay challenge of a woman's voice rang out across the 
deck. 

" M'Dermot ! Here— I want you." 

He turned abruptly away, muttering something strong and 
uncomplimentary. 

" You must recite something for us ! " went on L-ady Kate^ 
loudly. 

" I'm d— d if I will," he said below his breath, as he moodily 
crossed the intervening! space. 

But he was at once surrounded by the group, and entreaties 
poured down upon him. He|excused himself with an abruptness 
that was almost rude, and then caught sight of Joan's soft eyes 
clouded with disappointment. Half hesitating he looked at her. 

" Do you care for recitations, Miss O'Rourke ? " he asked 
abruptly ; and as sharp, jealous glances followed his, the unpopu- 
larity of Joan reached its height. 

" I should like to hear one from yoUy' said the girl, simply. 

He stepped forward and parted the pressing crowd around 
him, then tossing aside his hat, he folded his arms and com- 
menced Swinburne's " Triumph of Time." 

It was a rare treat to hear the great actor recite. He rarely 
did it in public. 

Joan listened in a rapture that spoke out of every line and 
changeful expression of her;^beautiful face. Mrs. Carr had stayed 
on the outer circle of the listeners, and as the rich, melodious 
voice rose and fell in exquisite varieties of intonation, the long- 
checked tears rolled freely down her cheeks. 

The words thrilled to her heart's core. 

Had he any meaning^^in them for one alone in that listening 
circle ? Was it for her that sad plaint — ".Oh ! love, my love> 
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had you loved but me ? " or the regret that lived in the lines that 
followed, every one of which found echo in her soul to-night. 

" Grief collapse as a thing disproved, 
Death consume as a thing unclean. 
Twain halves of a perfect heart made fast ; 
Soul to soul while the years fell past. 
Had you loved me once as you have not loved, 
Had the chance been with us that has not been I 

Would I lose you now? would I take you then ? 

If I lose you now that my heart has need ; 
And come what may after death to men, 

What thing worth this will the dead years breed. 
Lose life, lose all : but at least, I know, 
O sweet life's love, having lov'd you so. 
Had I reached you on earth, I should lose not again ; 
In death, nor life, nor in dream or dread." 

To most of the listeners that poem with its magnificent- phrases 
and impious, despairing passion, was but as pearls to swine, as 
caviare to the city clerk, as Chateau Lafitte to the beer-swilling 
British labourer. They understood nothing of its meaning, but 
they liked to watch the reciter's face ; the glowing eyes, the 
changeful expressions that gave force to the passionate regrets,, 
to listen to the sonorous music that could thrill even unemotional 
hearts, to drink in the melody of passion and despair that swept 
over them in the infinite pathos of that matchless voice. 

When he ceased there was a momentary hush. Lady Kate, 
who had heard him too often to be moved, and who indeed was 
quite incapable of displaying anything so unfashionable as' 
feeling, gave the signal for applause by clapping her hands. 
Mrs, Johnnie, who was as emotionless as a statue — and almost 
as hard — followed suit languidly. 

She had never read a line of poetry in her life, and could not 
understand its use or necessity at all in literature. But even 
she had felt a coldly sensual gratification in watching the hand- 
some face, and listening to the beautiful voice. 

Then the group broke up, and Lady Kate went off to her own 
quarters, and there was no opportunity for further word between 
Mrs. Carr and Terence M'Dermot. 

She stood and watched the little boat as it swept away over 
the rippling water, and her heart seemed to follow it on wings 
of pain, and vain, vain longing. 

24* 
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With every stroke of the oar he was going further and further 
out of her life. She had lost all right and power to claim him. 
She could not even be to him what that chattering little flirt 
beside him could be, a compagnon de voyage^ a something to 
amuse and attract and claim his attention as they floated over 
quiet seas, and under moonlit skies. Their lives were for ever 
dissevered and — she had kept her secret 

Why had she not been frank ? Why had she not told him ? 
Why had she feared to trust him as once she had trusted ; once 
— when the blind, headlong, resistless force of passion had left 
her stranded and helpless at his mercy, even as now it held her 
fettered to his memory. 

It seemed suddenly as if all the shams and subterfuges of her 
life had fallen from her, and left her naked and shivering before 
her own dismayed sight ; as if at last she knew herself— not the 
self she had presented to the world, not the self that craved for 
ease and luxury and the goods of this world, but a self new risen 
from the ashes of selfishness, and longing with vain and wild 
desire for the warmth of human love and human sympathy. 

A sudden disgust shook her whole moral nature, as a rough 
blast shakes a tree long sheltered from its power. 

" It is this life that has ruined me," she cried to herself, " this 
feverish, intriguing, hateful life, that destroys health of body and 
purity of mind alike. It is horrible to think of these wasted 
years. Horrible! He at least has worked — achieved — won 
fame and honour. And in it all he has remembered me . . . 

while I " 

She dared not follow that train of thought She could not 
trust herself in this new emotional weakness that had suddenly 
taken possession of her. 

She only knew she felt weak and unstrung, remorseful and 
regretful all in one. She only knew that she wished she had 
had the courage to tell him that unsuspected secret To claim 
him by a tie, if not a memory ; to throw at least a portion of 
the burden she had so long borne alone on his shoulders ; had 
said to him, " Shall we have courage ? Shall the truth be told 
—at last?" 

And yet what shipwreck, what downfall it would mean ; and 
he was no longer free. He could not help, even if be shared 
this trouble. 
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Then — over the fever and misery of her thoughts rang out 
the tones of the noisy group, twanging their banjos, and chirping 
fooh'sh verses of foolish songs beyond. 

Like a spur to the jaded horse came the thought of how they 
would triumph, how they would laugh, how cruel would be the 
sneer and sarcasm of envious tongues. 

If a man's worst foes are those of his own household, assuredly 
those of a woman are her own sex. 

Many a noble action, a good deed, a great ideal, a wise resolve 
has been nipped in the bud by fear of a woman's ironic laughter, 
or cruel jest, or hateful sneer. 

Mrs. Carr turned back now, high-strung with new, unnatural 
strength, and caught the glitter of Addie Larking's gilt hair, 
and heard the cold, measured accents of Mrs. Johnnie's metallic 
voice. 

Then all the hard-won courage oozed out as it were at her 
finger tips. She had come here to conquer. How could she 
stay to be abased ? 

A shiver passed over her, and the hard look came to her face 
that of late had made Joan wonder. 

" I won't go back now," she cried in the bitterness of her own 
heart. " I couldn't let myself down before those women. No 
—I won't r' 



{To be continued.) 
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It is a curious coincidence, and a very sad one, that two men 
eminent in Art should have " shuffled off this mortal coil " at 
almost the same moment. Only a day or two elapsed between 
the death of Lord Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
and Sir Joseph Barnby, Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music. Both were representative men of their time, and will 
leave, in their respective professions, blanks difficult to fill. 
Lord Leighton, however, held in pictorial Art a higher position 
than his friend Sir Joseph did in Music. And if the tragedy of 
death can be intensified by time and circumstance, we cannot 
but feel the pathos of his having been called away just as he 
touched the crown of victory. Only this year was he singled 
out for the high honour conferred by our Queen, who is ever 
ready to recognize merit and to hold out helpful and encouraging 
hands to those who endeavour to express in highest and purest 
form, those longings and aspirations, inarticulate yet imperative, 
which prove the existence of the divine in man. To get at the 
root of things, the soul, to see beyond the limitations of life, 
this is given to the artist, whether poet, painter, or musician. 

Ruskin says : " All the great arts have for their object either 
the support or exaltation of human life, usually both. They 
are founded first in mastery by strength of arm of the earth 
or sea, in agriculture and seamanship ; then their inventive power 
in clay and wood. On these two first arts follow, building in 
stone, sculpture, metal work, painting, every art being properly 
called fine which demands the exercise of the full faculties of 
heart and intellect" He also says : " Accurately in proportion 
to the Tightness of the cause and the purity of the emotion is 
the possibility of the fine art" 

So the responsibility of the artist is great, and his mission a 
high one; he must purify his heart, and still and control his 
emotions, till he is indeed blessed with the clear vision, the 
lovely wide-eyed wonder and reverence for all that is lovely, 
pure, and of good report That is the heritage of the children 
of the Most High. As Ruskin says in his " Our fathers have 
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told us," " The kingdom of God is already come to those who 
have learned to cherish what is lovely and human in the wander- 
ing children of the clouds and fields.** And though of the 
artist beyond all other men, it is true that knowledge by suffer- 
ing entereth, yet he will live through, and see beyond the pain, 
and helplessness, and misery of life; gaining day by day 
•cunning of hand, and sympathetic insight into all that is sad, 
tragic, and also beautiful and noble ; till through the very agony 
that wrings his heart, he is able to calm the sorrow of others, to 
lay a cool, soft hand on aching brows, and often to rescue some 
poor soul from the black night of sin and despair, by the echo 
of the divine music and poetry that fill his own heart, and find 
expression in the master's touch. 

Lord Leighton was a man who lived to help others, especially 
his brother artists. Young, aspiring genius, he helped in the 
most practical way, by purchasing their works, paintings, 
sculpture, carving ;he had quite a miscellaneous collection, and 
was most catholic in his tastes — a genial, happy- tempered man, 
a man who thoroughly lived his life, was indeed full of the joy 
of life, of its possibilities, conscious no doubt of its limitations, 
yet ever pressing onward. It has been said he will live as a 
sculptor and a book illustrator. For some time he contributed 
to the "Comhill Magazine," and certainly his illustrations of 
*■ Romola " are beautiful in the extreme. We can alnwst fancy 
ourselves in the lovely old city, with its domes, and towers, and 
gardens. Between the magic of the book, and the beauty of the 
illustrations, we are transported and dream ourselves away out 
of our own dear foggy, misty, sun-deserted land, where we take 
our pleasures so sadly, yet so resolutely, into sweet, sunny, 
picturesque Florence, city of painters and of all things fair to 
look upon. Leighton was also one of a notable group of artists 
who contributed drawings to illustrate DalzieFs " Bible Gallery," 
some of whom were, Ford Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Watts, 
Houghton, and Burne Jones. Leighton contributed nine draw- 
ings to the book, and all gave of their best work. Lord 
Leighton's being some of the finest designs. These can I 
believe be seen now at the South Kensington Museum, and are 
very well worth inspection. 

Lord Leighton was born at Scarborough, December 3rd, 1830. 
He was of Yorkshire descent. His grandfather, Sir James 
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Leighton, knight, was physician to the Royal family of Russia^ 
and privy councillor to the Emperor. His father, Frederick 
Leighton, was also a physician. From early childhood the boy 
showed a passion for Art ; but his father was much opposed ta 
allowing him to adopt it as a career, though giving him every 
encouragement to cultivate his talent. However, at eleven years 
of age he received instruction in drawing from Francesco Meli^ 
who insisted much on purity of drawing, and put him through a 
severe course of training. He also studied in the Academies of 
Berlin and Florence, and while at Florence, Hiram Powers ex- 
pressed so favourable an opinion of his drawing, his father 
yielded to his desire and allowed him to study Art with a view 
to making it his profession. From this time he received an ex* 
tensive and generous Art training, and was permitted to devote 
his whole time to painting. He studied from life first in 
Florence. In 1853 he went again to Frankfort, and became a 
pupil of E. Steinle, at the Stadel Institute, and under him 
painted his first picture " The death of Brunellesco,'* which bore 
marked traces of his master's influence. He then studied at 
Brussels, the Louvre, and the Life School in Paris, and finally 
three years in Rome. He did not exhibit till 1848 ; and 
his first success was "Cimabue," a picture representing the 
great Florentine finding Giotto drawing in the fields : that 
Giotto who was afterwards his disciple and surpassed his master 
E. Steinle had marvellous purity of taste, though not ascetic or 
distinctly religious ; he no doubt influenced and directed in a 
large measure the growth of the young genius under his care» 
The next three years were spent in Rome, and in 1855, ^s 
picture of " The procession of Cimabue's Madonna," gained him 
his first admission to the Royal Academy. It attracted a great 
deal of attention, and was much discussed in social and artistic 
circles ; the more so that it was bought by the Queen, and was 
subsequently re-exhibited at the Manchester Art Treasures and 
International Exhibition. After this he resided in Paris for four 
years, where he associated much with several well-known artists,. 
Ary Scheffer, Robert Fleury, Decamps ; sending pictures 
almost every year to the Academy. The elder artists were 
much against him for a long time, resenting his foreign tenden- 
cies, and for several years he was under a cloud, and his pictures 
skyed at every exhibition. His " Orpheus and Eurydice " was 
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hooted and scoffed at, and he found no purchasers for his works. 
There were, however, a few exceptions to this narrow-minded 
coterie ; amongst whom was that just and generous critic, Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, who lamented sorrowfully that people would not 
take a more serious view of life. The merit of his picture 
" Dante in Exile " led to his being made an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1864. In 1869 he became R.A., and on the 
death of Sir Francis Grant, 1878, was made President, and in 
accordance with the usual custom, knighted shortly after ; and 
in 1885 was created a baronet. 

Among the list of his honours may be mentioned — "Con- 
ferred by the Emperor of Germany on British Artists in Con- 
nection with the Jubilee Exhibition of the Berlin Academy — 
Large gold medal for Science, Sir F. Leighton " ; Medal, second 
class, Paris, 1859. Member of Academies of St. Luke and 
Florence, Medal of Honour, Antwerp Exhibition, 1685. 

Some of his pictures were painted during the years as fol- 
lows :— " Triumph of Music," 1856 ; " Romeo and Juliet," 1858 ; 
" Capri at Sunrise," i860 ; " Paolo and Francesca," " A Dream,'* 
" Leider Ohne Worte," 1861 ;— « Odalesque," " Michael Angelo 
nursing his Servant," " Sea Echoes," " Star of Bethlehem," 1862 ; 
— " Girl feeding Peacocks," 1863 ;— " Dante in Exile," " Golden 
Hours," "Orpheus and Eurydice," 1864;— "Helen of Troy," 
1864;— "Venus unrobing," "Roman Mother," 1867;— ''St. 
Jerome," 1869 ;— " Hercules wrestling with Death," 1871 ;— "After 
Vespers," 1872 ;— "Nausicaa," "Winding the Skein, 1878;— 
"Day Dreams," "Wedded," "Antigone," 1882;— "Memories," 
" Cymon and Iphigenia," " Sun Gleams," 1884. In 1886 he was 
engaged on mural paintings in South Kensington Museum, and 
on a mythological triptych illustrating Music, for the ceiling 
of the music room of Mr. Marquand's house. His " Bath of 
Psyche," 1890, was exhibited in the Royal Hibernian Academy 
about two years ago, and commanded much attention, and 
admiration of the exquisite delicacy and finish of painting. 

Lord Leighton, besides being a painter of renown, and a book 
illustrator of marvellous merit and lasting fame, was also a 
sculptor and musician. It is indeed seldom that an artist wins 
much success in more than one branch of his profession ; but in 
his sculptured work in bronze, Leighton gained distinction. 
His " Athlete struggling with a Python " was greatly thought of. 
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and bought for £2,000 for the Chantrcy Bequest He got a 
first class medal at Paris for sculpture. 

Leighton ' was a highly cultured man ; he knew many 
languages, several of which he spoke like a native;; he travelled 
a great deal, and from the East gathered his store of rich 
material which he afterwards utilized in his ''Jew's House.'' 
His ''Odalesque" first roused popular opinion in his favour, 
and showed plainly the Oriental element. Though he studied 
Greek art much, his tendency was strongly towards pictures of 
imagination, and though not inaccurate in form, he lacked the 
severity of pure Greek outline ; he seems to aim more at loveli- 
ness than Academic strictness. In this he differs from Millais, 
who pays more attention to general aspects, and paints more 
boldly, and possibly more strongly. Leighton is a greater 
master of technique, is more delicate in treatment, more aesthetic, 
unites more closely beauty of idea with perfection of form, and 
is careful to clothe his conceptions in dainty and artistic 
raiment A subdued quietude, elegance and refinement pervade 
his work. In the old masters there is sometimes a wonderful 
purity of colour, a love of the clearness, the radiance that comes 
from the use of simple colour, and avoidance of any opaque 
treatment. Ruskin gives great praise to this speaking of the 
use of pure colour in high terms, and even holds that a love of 
brightness in colour is a sign of excellence and purity in the 
individual. In speaking of colourists and chiaroscurlsts. Mr. 
Ruskin contrasts them in this way : " In their early days the 
colourists are separated from the other schools by their content- 
ment with tranquil cheerfulness of light, by their never wanting to 
be dazzled. None of their lights are flashing or blinding ; they 
are soft, winning, precious ; lights of pearl, not of lime ; only you 
know on this condition they cannot have sunshine ; their day is 
the day of Paradise ; they need no candle, neither light of sun, 
in their cities, and everything is seen clear as through crystal, far 
or near. This holds to the end of the fifteenth century. Then 
they begin to see that this, beautiful as it may be, is still a make- 
believe light ; that we do not live in the inside of a pearl ; but 
in an atmosphere through which a burning sun shines thwartedly, 
and over which a sorrowful night must far prevail. And then 
the chiaroscurists succeed in persuading them of the fact that 
there is a mystery in the day as in the night, and show them how 
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constantly to see truly is to see dimly. And also they teach 
them the brilliancy of light and the degreq in which it is raised 
from the darkness ; and instead of their sweet and pearly peace 
tempt them to look for the strength of flame and coruscation of 
lightning, and flash of sunshine on armour and on points of 
spears. The noble painters take the lesson nobly, alike for 
gloom or flame. Titian with deliberate strength, Tintoret with 
stormy passion, read it side by side." Again : " Other men have 
nobler or more numerous gifts, but as a painter, master of the 
art of laying on colour so as to be lovely, Correggio is alone. 
The noble men learn their lesson nobly. The base men also, 
and necessarily, learn it basely. The great men rise from colour 
to sunlight. The base ones fall from colour to candle-light . . . 
technical matters, every one of them, I can scarcely too often 
repeat, is the outcome and sign of a mental character ; and you 
can only understand the folds of the veil by those of the form 
it veils." Mr. Burne-Jones has much of this love of clear and 
vivid colouring, but he is not always successful in his combina- 
tions, which are at times crude and hurtful to the artistic eye. 
Leighton, on the contrary, has this charm, that his pictures 
are never inharmonious, and therefore never offend, even if 
they are somewhat disappointing. There is a danger in this ; 
a certain want, of which we cannot' but be conscious. The 
feeling that this dainty light, gracefulness if we may say so, can 
scarcely face or adequately express the stern realities or neces- 
sities of life. 

Leighton followed the Greek maxim that passion or tragedy 
should not be allowed to mar the serenity of beauty. Ruskin 
thinks, on the contrary, beauty must not sacrifice truth — love of 
beauty, love of truth. In praising Leighton, however, for his 
soft moderation in colouring, I call to mind one decided ex- 
ception — a picture of his, exhibited about ten years ago, 
" Phryne," which was known in London (among the jokers) as 
"The Orange Free State," which, taken with the history of the 
lady, was not a bad name for it Every shade of red-copper 
colour possible was used, the flesh of the full-length figure 
being a regular new-co^^ex colour. As a general rule, Leighton 
avoided the questionable taste of modem Italian or French art ; 
yet he was not archaic or a mediaevalist ; his style was foreign 
a mixture of Italian in conception and German in treatment. 
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This style came in with the Italian renaissance. His feeling and 
intuition was for forms of beauty. 

Lord Leighton had a courteous, polished manner, which 
smoothed all roughness, rounded all angles, and reconciled all 
differences ; this in art, as in character, was in him a distinguish- 
ing feature. A man cultured at all points, well versed in 
literature, and in the history of the fine arts, he had a range of 
ideas and a refined and discriminating taste. Reynolds s>^ys : 
" Under the name of genius great works are produced, and under 
the name of taste an exact judgment is given." Some of his 
classical pictures are the following. " Helen of Troy," " Ariadne," 
" Helios and Rhodos," " Alcestis," " Daedalus and Icarus," and 
among his Biblical, we may name " Elijah," exhibited at Paris 
Exhibition, "Ahab and Jezebel" 1863, "Star of Bethlehem." 
His travels up the Nile, Levant, and to Damascus, encouraged his 
love of Eastern imagery, and his pictures of Moorish, or Oriental 
tendency, are " The Music Lesson," and another called " Music," 
which met with much admiration. " The University Magazine," 
of 1879 says : "A picture of very simple subject may be re- 
membered in last year's Academy. Two figures were at either 
end of the room ; a little girl was winding wool into a ball. A 
woman was sitting down. There was a landscape at the back, 
such a landscape, with an exquisite colour quality that seemed 
to give an element of the Eternal to the picture. It might have 
been a most ordinary domestic sketch ; in Leighton*s hands 
magic had entered into it, and it was a picture in a most real 
and vivid sense." 

As a portrait painter he was fairly successful ; his portraits of 
Captain Burton and Sir Edward Ryan are very life-like, and I 
believe his portrait of himself is an excellent likeness. In 
decorative art he was eminent, which is shown plainly in his 
frescoes of the portraits of the old masters, in South Kensington 
Museum; and his mural painting of the "Wise and Foolish 
Virgins," over the altar in the church at Lyndhurst, cannot fail 
to impress anyone who has once seen it It is full of suggestion 
and deepest pathos, yet conforming strictly to tlie laws of artistic 
representation. To see this beautiful picture to advantage sun- 
set is the proper time, the rays of the setting sun shining in 
through the end door fall on the figures, and cause them to 
stand out in a curiously vivid and realistic manner. Many 
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people drive over especially to enjoy this sunset mystery. The 
white dresses of the virgins gleam and shimmer so, like, as 
someone said, a flash of white light caught and kept a prisoner 
for our pleasure. A remarkable point about Lord Leighton's 
frescoes is, that they are so much more enduring than most of 
the modem kind. . He used a preparation invented by an 
amateur, a Mr. Gambier Parry, I think the name is, a mixture 
of copal, wax, resin and oil of lavender. The walls were 
saturated with this, and the same used as a vehicle for colour, 
so when the volatile oils had evaporated, the rest was a solid, 
smooth surface, and the frescoes are as perfect and pure in 
colour as when first painted. 

With all his minute attention to technique, Leighton was a 
rapid worker, partly from untiring industry, he never shirked 
work, partly from the sureness and celerity of a master hand. 
He was usually successful in his studies of women, especially 
when he chose for subject a forlorn, desolate figure with sugges- 
tions of infinite sadness, and knowledge of and endurance of 
evil. The lightness of touch, and the necessity for depth, and 
yet delicacy of insight, necessary for the portraiture of feminine 
characters, appealed to his sense of artistic fitness. He was a 
great favourite with students ; always kindly and sympathetic, 
he inspired personal devotion. Indeed, to the end he was a 
student himself, and his tall figure was well known in the 
National Gallery, where he would often turn in to look long and 
earnestly at some favourite picture, and go away so dreamily 
content that he saw no one or nothing else. If he noticed any 
tendency to exaggeration on the part of a student in his work, 
he would direct his attention to the value of reserve of power, 
saying, "You should never exaggerate; to overdo is as wrong as 
to underdo." To his models he was ever very good and kind, 
often helping them in quiet, unobtrusive ways. There is a story 
of his giving an Italian the means to bring his wife and family 
over to England. He moved softly and lightly through life, but 
where he passed he " Left the daisies rosy." 

Lord Leighton's studio was one of the most famous in 
London ; he lived and worked in his beautiful house, built for 
him by Mr. Aichison about thirty years ago in Holland Park 
Road, Kensington, in a spot surrounded by many eminent 
painters. His studio is full of many quaint and interesting 
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things, among others, a gift from Millais, of a picture represent- 
ing a girl shelling peas, which bears the inscription ^ To Sir 
Frederick Leighton, from John Everett Millais, March 7th 
1889/* The walls are covered with little sketches done by him 
whilst travelling, all of which he carefully preserved, finding 
them after of use. He even kept the little book in which he 
used to draw as a boy of nine, and which may have been 
among those submitted to the great American sculptor, Hiram 
Powers, when he decided the question of an art career for the 
small student, when his father asked, "Shall I make him an 
artist ? " with the memorable words, " You can't help yourself, 
Nature has done it for you." 

There is a most interesting description of the studio, and, in- 
deed, the whole house in "The Strand" of August, 1892. It 
is, of course, far too long to quote, but I cannot resist giving the 
bit about the wonderful Arabian court. "Entering trom the 
street you find yourself in a small hall. Though of the 
most artistic design, this, too, I fancy, is yet another blind for 
what lies beyond. In this hall stands a bronze statuette of 
Icarus by Mr. Gilbert, A.R.A., executed for Sir Frederick. A 
few steps more through a solid-looking black ebony door picked 
out with gold (all the doors of the house are similar), and we 
enter the Arabian court. Sir Frederick's Arabian court is 
simply a creation ; one can only stand and listen to the splashing 
of the fountain falling beneath the golden dome at the far end 
of the court, and conjure up recollections of the fairest of scenes 
and grandest of palaces described in the Arabian Nights. We 
are in Kensington, but as one stands there it would not come as 
the least surprise if the court were suddenly crowded with the 
most beautiful of Eastern women, reclining on the softest of silken 
cushions in the niches in the comers ; if the wildest and most 
fascinating dancers of the Arabian Nights were to come tripping 
in, and to the sound of the sweetest of strains glide across the 
smooth plaques; if Aladdin himself were to enter bearing on 
his back his burden of precious stones. It is the very spot to 
which you would come to find all this. Sir Frederick pointed 
out to me the Damascus, Persian and Rhodian ware which is 
liberally scattered about The delicate woodwork is from Cairo, 
the exquisite mosaics are by Walter Crane, the blue tiles are 
among the first De Morgan ever did, and the capitals of the 
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columns are carved with various birds by the late Sir Edgar 
Boehm. The only things which have not been brought from 
some eastern country are some very quaint candelabra exhibited, 
in Old London at one of the South Kensington Exhibitions. 

" Walking down to the far end of this bewildering spot, I stand 
beneath the great gilt dome, and the sun which is shining 
causes it to sparkle with a thousand gems. On looking up, the 
dome seems to lose itself far away, so delicate and ingenious is 
the construction and colouring of it. It is a place in which to 
sit down and dream, for there is not a sound except the gentle 
splashing of the spray from the fountain. The fountain itself is 
hewn out of one solid block of black marble. It comes to one's 
memory that this spot has been more than once the scene of 
many amusing incidents. Sir Frederick's friends, in going 
through the court, frequently, when gazing at the beautiful ceil- 
ing unconsciously walk into the water." 

Added to his other distinctions. Lord Leighton was a man of 
fashion, a Society man ; and at the annual dinners at the Academy 
he spoke well and fluently. Naturally gracious and courteous, 
he had much influence with his brother artists, and was sought 
after by the great and learned. The honour of his being made 
a peer was felt to be deserved and met with general approba- 
tion. The Leightons seem to be a gifted family; his sister, 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, is the authoress of "The Life of Robert 
Browning," a charming and most literary work. Many mem- 
bers of the family were skilled in music, but except an uncle, 
none of his relations showed talent for pictorial or formative art. 
At the dinner given by Leighton, at the Arts Club, on the 
occasion of his being elected President, Millais was present and 
told the following good story : 

" I remember the time when I was quite a young man, William 
Makepeace Thackeray came to call on me. He asked me to 
dinner, and when I came read to me a chapter of * Esmond ' 
which he was writing. Two years afterwards I went to Italy, 
and on my return he met me in the Garrick Club, and said 
thfese words — * Millais, my boy, you must look to your laurels. I 
have met in Italy a most accomplished young dog ; mark my 
words, one day he will be President of the R.A.' You may 
imagine at that time I was not very much pleased with Thacke- 
ray's observation. I had never heard of Frederick Leighton, 
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and in my youthful aspirations thought that I myself might one 
day be President Since that time I have made the acquaint- 
ance I had not then, and I fancy I can see before me now that 
well-known face of Thackeray, and his eyes through his old 
spectacles seem to twinkle with merry humour, as he says, 
* Millais, my boy, I told you so ! ' I bow before Thackeray's 
judgment, and acknowledge the truth and justice of events, and 
the great humourist's power of observation." 

Lord Leighton's admirers are scarcely so numerous as Millais', 
but are perhaps more critical Of him as of George Meredith it 
may be said, " A fit audience, though few." He appealed more 
to the educated than to the masses. It is said his figures lack 
life, are not individual enough. Of " Cimatue " Mr. Ruskin says 
■** This is a very important and very beautiful picture. It has 
both sincerity and grace. The principal figure is nobly principal, 
and both the master and the young Giotto attract full regard by 
distinction of form and face. The head of the young girl who 
wears the garland of blue flowers is also very sweetly conceived. 
Such are the chief merits of the picture. Its defect is that the 
equal care given to the whole of it is not, yet, care enough, I 
am aware of no instance of a young painter who was to be really 
great, who did not in his youth paint with intense effort and 
delicacy of finish. The handling is much too broad : and the 
faces are in many instances out of drawing, and very opaque 
and feeble in colour. Nor have they, in general, the dignity of 
the countenance of the thirteenth century. The Dante espe- 
pecially is ill-conceived, far too haughty, and in nowise noble or 
thoughtful. It seems to me probable that Mr. Leighton has 
greatness in him, but there is no absolute proof of it in this 
picture, and if he does not in succeeding years paint far better 
he will soon lose his power of painting so well." 

In the " Portfolio " the following criticism is made : " The 
artist's style may be in part designated by negatives : it halts 
midway between naturalism and romanticism, classicism and 
fnediaevalism ; in turns it approaches each, and yet is not 
identified with either. The relation in which it stands to nature 
is in these days exceptional ; it seems in fact to shrink from 
absolute contact with reality ; the forms are not so much in- 
dividual as generic ; the compositions are not so much accordant 
with events which have happened in the outer world as conso- 
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nant with ideas preconceived by imagination ; the colours 
scarcely belong to material substances, they come rather as cloth- 
ing fitting to the thought ; in which poetry may be rehearsed and 
high Art enacted. Time and space intrude into this order of 
conception, and accordingly the backgrounds to Mr. Leighton's 
pictures are rather remembrances than a reality. A painter of 
imagination loves to create his accessories, and it must be ack- 
nowledged that lovely, partly because not literal, are the sur- 
roundings to 'The Syracusan Bride,' 'David,' 'Cadiz' and 
* Dsedalus and Icarus.' " This criticism seems pretty exhaustive, 
and though we may not agree with it altogether, the general tone 
is fair and commands our respect and acquiescence. 

Little more remains to be said ; regret for so eminent an artist 
and so loveable a man must be felt. His death was a sad and 
painful one ; few of his own about him, only indeed I believe his 
two sisters, and his simple farewell was full of pathos. In death, 
as in life, his love for his Academy was present ; and his parting 
words, though racked by pain, were — "Give my love to the 
Academy." 



Mai Dean. 
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By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
Author of " Sir Harry Gray," etc., etc 

CHAPTER I. 

" And you, oh sad, who still endure 
Some wound that only time can cure. 
To you in watches of the night. 
To you I sing." 

Watches of the night ! Dorothy Morton had lately passed 
through many of them ; sad ones, almost too bitter to be borne- 
As she opened her eyes to the light of another day, a feeling of 
despair filled her soul — a keen, sharp throb of pain vibrated 
through her being. And such had been her awakening for many 
months now. Young, gifted and beautiful, she gazed at the 
bright sunshine that flooded her room, seeing nothing but the 
sorrowful Past where lay dead and buried the fairest hopes of 
her life. 

It was a pretty room, daintily furnished ; good pictures and 
rare old china hung upon the walls, and it contained an 
abundance of the costly trifles that are peculiar to the latter 
part of this nineteenth century. Silver decked the dressing- 
table, flowers in slender vases gave forth beauty and sweetness, 
and the taste displayed in their arrangement proved that 
Dorothy possessed an artistic and refined nature. 

That she contemplated a journey was shown by two large 
boxes standing ready packed. A knock at the door aroused 
her from the fit of despondency and abstraction into which she 
had fallen. 

" Good morning, my darling," said Mrs. Morton, advancing to 
the bed, and taking one of her daughter's hands, she bent down 
and fondly kissed her. 

Dorothy raised herself, and flung her arms round her mother's 
neck. 

" I wonder how I shall get along without you, mother dear," 
she said. " Forgive me that I have been so self- engrossed 
lately, and believe that I am not unmindful of all your loving 
care." 
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For answer, Mrs. Morton stroked the girl's sunny hair, and 
bade her rise quickly, as breakfast waited, and it was necessary 
to lose no time, the train by which she was to travel being the 
only one that reached Chesterton at a moderately early hour 
in the day. 

The only child of wealthy parents, Dorothy Morton's life had 
been all sunshine until the last few months, when a terrible 
sorrow had fallen upon her. The hand of death had smitten 
her lover in the prime of vigorous manhood. Gifted with rare 
abilities, of a sympathetic and kindly disposition, Douglas Scott 
was looked upon as likely to make a name in the ranks of the 
medical profession. He had distinguished himself by his clever 
-diagnosis of several difficult cases, and his opinion was eagerly 
sought by rich and poor alike. On leaving London, he bought 
a practice in Brockworth, and having private means and being 
very handsome, he speedily became a great favourite in the 
society of that fashionable town ; but he met Dorothy Morton, 
and his fate was sealed. They fell in love with each other at 
first sight, and a handsomer couple could not be found. Her 
fair, delicate beauty was a marked contrast to the dark hair, and 
pale, olive complexion of Dr. Scott. His athletic, well-knit 
frame seemed made to resist and overcome any ordinary ailments 
to which mortals are liable. 

But, alas ! it was not from the effects of an illness that could 
be cured or alleviated by human skill and care that the young 
physician was to lose his life. He was to swell the noble army 
of those who do heroic actions without thought of glory or hope 
of reward. 

An epidemic of diphtheria had raged for some weeks in 
Brockworth, and Douglas Scott spent his time, night and day, 
in arduous efforts to arrest the progress of the disease. In some 
instances he was entirely successful, and had the pleasure of 
seeing many of his patients return to life and health none the 
worse for the ordeal through which they had passed ; but one 
case alone resisted all his skill, and remained obdurate under 
every remedy he applied to it. 

A beautiful boy of seven years old lay at the point of death 
— " the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.*' Dr. Scott 
knew only too well that the child must die within a few hours, 
he knew also, that there was but one way by which he could be 
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saved. He looked at the mother's grief-stricken countenance^ 
he heard her piteous entreaties for help — and he took that way. 
The young doctor passed through some moments of terrible 
agony. A fierce conflict rent his soul as he thought of his 
beloved Dorothy, and of the bright and beautiful world whose 
treasures lay at his feet — but a human life was at stake ; he 
might, perchance, save it — and his resolve was formed. Casting 
aside all thought of himself, he breathed a silent prayer to the 
Maker of the Universe, and, committing himself to His care^ 
knelt down by the unconscious child, and laying his lips to the 
tube in his throat, drew the poison from the sick boy's system 
into his own. 

The child recovered, but in a week from that very day, the 
grave had closed over all that was mortal of Douglas Scott, and 
Dorothy Morton lay like a broken lily, stricken and overwhelmed 
with grief 

As the weeks sped by, the poor girl recovered her bodily 
strength, but the springs of life seemed spent. There was 
nothing in this world to live for, or that appeared to her worth 
doing. Her parents took her abroad, hoping that fresh scenes 
would help to dissipate her sadness, but at the end of two 
months she returned home much in the same state as when they 
set forth on their travels. The treasures of art and culture that 
she saw in Italy, though they appealed to her sense of the 
beautiful, did not interest her preoccupied mind; neither did 
the loveliness of the scenery through which they passed remove 
the sadness that enshrouded her soul. '' Douglas is dead 1 " was 
the ceaseless thought that haunted her waking and sleeping^ 
hours, and nothing could fill the void left by his loss. 

The pursuits which in happier days were sufficient to occupy 
her time, now, in this period of dejection, proved uninteresting, 
and only served to recall to her memory the thought of hiro 
with whom they were inseparably associated. Life had become 
a blank, and a vivid contrast to the dazzling brightness that 
illumined her path such a short time ago. She felt tempted 
to cry in her anguish : 

" The world is all a fleeting show 
For man's illusion given. 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
L J There's nothing true but heaven." 
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About this time a distant cousin whom she had never 
seen, hearing of Dorothy's trouble, wrote her a kind letter, 
containing a pressing invitation to her house, sa5nng, she 
should be deh'ghted if she would remain there as long as she 
pleased. Dorothy felt no inclination to accept this friendly 
offer, but Mrs. Morton urged her to do so, and to please her 
another, she agreed to visit Chesterton Grange, little dream- 
ing by how small a thing the whole current of her life would 
be changed. 

"It is many years," said Mrs. Morton on their way to the 
station, " since I saw Mona Dalzell, or Chesterton Grange." 

" I think," replied Dorothy, " I remember hearing that Mona's 
uncle left her the property because his nephew turned out to be 
extravagant and dissipated." 

"Yes, and the good she has done in the neighbourhood is 
incalculable. You will find yourself in entirely fresh surround- 
ings, my child, and with one who has framed her life upon very 
different ideas from those held by the majority of people. Mona 
has not only swerved aside from the beaten tracks of conven- 
tionality, but has carried out her views and plans in a wonder- 
fully successful manner, and if her friends do not altogether 
approve of them, yet certainly no one can fail to admire the high 
aims that dominate her actions, and the self-denial that she daily 
practises." 

" Perhaps," mused Dorothy, " I too may catch something of 
the spirit that animates my cousin." 

A warm embrace between mother and daughter, a few more 
hurried .words, and they had parted. 

Dorothy leaned back in the railway carriage and watched the 
swiftly receding fields where the toilers were busy with the 
sweet, new-mown hay ; she noted the lights and shadows that 
stretched their fantastic shapes across the grassy slopes, and 
admired the luxuriant foliage of the trees and woods. As the 
train sped on and on, she found herself borne away from the 
low-lying pasture lands where the cattle quietly browsed, 
towards the breezy uplands of the Cotswolds. There, large 
fields of corn showed signs of ripeness, and gave promise of an 
abundant harvest ; the bare stone walls betokened a different 
style of scenery and agriculture from that to which she was 
accustomed, and she roused herself to gaze with a feeling of 
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interest which had long been absent, upon those wide tracks of 
loneliness, crowned overhead by the vast dome of heaven's un- 
clouded blue. 



CHAPTER II. 

'• But God gives patience, Love learns strength. 
And Faith remembers promise ; 
And Hope itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us." 

—Mrs. Browning. 

Chesterton Grange was looking its best that summer after- 
noon when Dorothy saw it for the first time. 

The old-fashioned garden was a blaze of colour ; masses of 
flowering shrubs, rhododendrons, syringa and tree-peonies grew 
in lavish profusion round the house; a splendid sycamore 
stretched its branches across the lawn and offered an inviting^ 
shade from the sun*s warm rays, while behind it the old church 
tower was visible, and the rooks were soaring aloft in the balmy 
air. The Grange stood w^ell back from the road, and was 
approached by a long, winding drive. It was surrounded by a 
beech wood, where gravel walks, trimly kept, overshadowed by 
the arching trees, proved a temptation to loiter away the hours 
in rest and retirement, rustic seats being placed at every spot 
where a glimpse of the surrounding country could be obtained,, 
and as the neighbourhood was noted for its beauty, many 
lovely vistas opened before the admiring eyes of the lover of 
nature. 

Mona Dalzell, the mistress of this fair property, was a talU 
striking-looking woman of about thirty-five years of age. She 
welcomed Dorothy with much kindness, and any doubts that 
the girl may have had as to the desirability of the step she had 
taken in coming to Chesterton passed away at the first sight of 
its owner. There was a look of repose and peace about her 
cousin and the whole place that soothed Dorothy, and produced 
a sense of comfort and rest such as she had not experienced for 
a long time. The quiet, also, that reigned around seemed a 
relief to her over-strained nerves after the noise and bustle in the 
crowded streets of Brockworth. 

The days and weeks slipped by so quickly that Dorothy took 
no heed of the flight of time. She had found a haven of rest> 
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and soon settled down to the routine of life in the country. 
Chesterton Grange was situated about a mile from the small 
town of that name, and there Mona spent the greater part of 
each day, busily occupied in superintending the various works 
of mercy that she had originated, and which owed the greater 
part of their success to her unflagging energy and support. Her 
efforts, however, to induce Dorothy to take an interest in her 
engrossing pursuits were for some time unavailing; she pre- 
ferred, during the absence of her cousin, to indulge in morning 
rambles through the beautiful grounds of the Grange, or to sit 
under the shady sycamore, ostensibly reading a book, but in 
reality occupied with her own sad thoughts. 

It was a sociable neighbourhood, and the afternoons were 
generally spent in playing tennis or at garden parties. 

As time passed on, a great bond of affection was formed be- 
tween the cousins. No one could be long in Mona's company 
without feeling the wonderful fascination she exercised over all 
who came in contact with her, and being influenced by it. Her 
energy stimulated the idle, her ready help and sympathy won 
the confidence of the sorrowful, while she was as a tower of 
strength to the weak and despairing. Many were the stricken 
and sad ones of the earth who had reason to bless her name. 
Dorothy could not fail to see the uselessness of her own life 
in contrast with that of her cousin. No thought of self ruled 
Mona's heart ; she lived entirely for the good of others, and gave 
her life for their benefit. The mainspring of her actions was 
embodied in the following lines : 

*• Seek not for others to love you, 

But seek yourself to love them best, 
And you shall find the secret true, 
Of. love and joy and rest." 

" How long have you lived in this lovely spot, Mona ? " asked 
Dorothy, one evening when she had been for some weeks at the 
Grange 

They were sitting in the beech wood, gazing at the distant 
hills and the beautiful prospect stretched before them. 

" This place has been my home for fifteen years," said Mona. 
"When I was left motherless I came to live with my uncle, who 
had never married, and was quite alone in the world, save for a 
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nephew, who often visited him. You may have heard of Edgar ; 
he was, poor feUow, always a care and trouble, and at last 
became so wild and unprincipled that my uncle thought it best 
to send him to Australia, where, soon after his arrival, he caught 
a malignant fever and died." 

" Yes," replied Dorothy, " I have been told of his ungprateful 
behaviour, and, also, of the love you and your uncle had for 
each other." 

" Ah, yes ! I owe all that I have and am to his affection ; he 
treated me as a daughter, he imbued me with his views and 
opinions, and the greatest pleasure I now have is to carry out 
the projects we discussed tc^ether, and fulfil the plans he con- 
fided to me as nearly as possible in the same way I know he 
would have done had he but lived long enough to complete 
them." 

" Tell me a little about your old home, dear Mona ; we have 
until recently been as strangers, and it would interest me greatly 
to hear about your former life." 

'' It is curious you should ask me this," said Mona, while a 
strange look of pain passed over her face. " I have thought, 
sometimes, that if I could bring myself to speak of the past you 
would see that I, too, have known sorrow, and therefore am the 
more fitted to be your sympathizing friend." 

A silence fell between them for a few minutes, which was 
broken by Mona, saying : 

" To no one have I ever before spoken of the crushing blow 
that laid my soul in the dust, and robbed my life — ^at all events 
for a long while — of all its brightness. My mother, as you 
know, was for some years a great invalid, and my father died 
when I was too young to remember him. He was a good man 
and a brave officer, and doubtless, had he but lived to be my 
protector and friend, the events which I am about to*relate 
would never have happened. 

" We lived, my mother and I, in a pretty village — Eversleigh 
was the name of it — and led a very quiet, retired life, both on 
account of our small means, and of my mother's chronic ill- 
health. I was a dreamy, imaginative child, and these feelings 
were increased as I grew up by want of occupation and com- 
panions of my own age. My dear mother did her best to supply 
the lack of these necessities, but the wide difference of feeling 
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and thought between middle-age and youth — the one having 
drunk of life's cup and found it bitter, while the other looks for- 
ward, confident and serene, to a happy future — makes it often 
impossible for the two to cross the boundary line and sympa- 
thise fully. So, though loving ray mother dearly, I drew a veil 
when in her company over my hopes and day-dreams, and wove 
my fancies unchecked in solitary rambles and lonely hours. 

" Of course, like all other girls, I looked for my hero to appear, 
and when I was just eighteen, I saw for the first time the man 
who, to my youthful imagination, seemed endowed with all the 
exterior qualifications and moral attributes that I considered 
necessary to my choice. I need not tell you his real name, dear 
Dorothy, but will call him Wilfred Stone. It was at the vicar- 
age that I first met him. Mr. Temple, who was very fond of 
travelling, made his acquaintance in Rome, and became so capti- 
vated by his pleasant manners, handsome face, and well-stored 
mind, that, on parting, he begged him to visit Eversleigh. 

"If the Vicar, a man of the world, was blind to Wilfred 
Stone's faults, how could I, a young and inexperienced girl, dis- 
tinguish the true and false in his character ? He won my heart 
at once and for ever. All the sorrow he made me suffer, all the 
dark days that were my lot in the hereafter, could not destroy 
the love that I gave to him, and that I was powerless to recall. 
It is true, the character of that love has changed with passing 
years, and I have learnt that *we may be called upon to 
renounce the love of some person, to offer it up as a sacrifice to 
God, not that it may be killed, but rather that it may be purified, 
purged from earthly dross and made impersonal and divine.' 
But true love never dies, though faith in, and respect for, the 
object may be shattered. Love would be shorn of its greatest 
glory if it changed as we learned the faults and infirmities of 
our beloved ones. * Love never faileth ; * it outlasts all our 
hopes and illusions ; and when our hearts grow sad, and our 
strength feeble, we yet love on, and soothe our unsatisfied long- 
ings with the thought that when this earth with its disappoint- 
ments has passed away. Love shall reign eternally in Heaven. 

" The memory of those happy days when I first heard Wilfred 
Stone say he loved me, has never faded from my mind. I 
seemed only to live in his presence, and when I felt his kisses 
on my lips. He directed my studies, chose the books that I 
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read, and I was happy when I obtained a word of praise from 
his mouth. He came constantly to our house, and my mother 
was charmed with his conversation, but I saw that she had no 
idea of the love that was between us. It would be almost im- 
possible for me to describe to you how guarded Wilfred became 
in his manner to me while in her company, and when other 
friends were near ; or how, though assuring me of his love, in 
our walks and stolen meetings, he skilfully avoided any com- 
promising expression of it. 

** I looked back when light had come, and remembered that 
not by one scrap of writing, or one term of endearment heard 
by others, had he given me the power to prove that he had 
ever been anything more to me than an ordinary acquaintance. 
Had I been brought up in society I should probably have 
noticed these things at the time, and suspected the sincerity of 
his motives ; but I had never left my home, and knew nothing 
of the ways of some men. My ignorance, and the secluded life 
I led, induced me to trust him entirely. I knew him to be 
much older and wiser than myself — he was thirty-five — and so 
the days drifted on, and the end came." 



CHAPTER HI. 

" Such as you were I took you for mine." 

" And tell me how love cometh ? 
It comes unsought, unsent ! 
And tell me how love goeth? 
That was not love which went." 

"Wilfred Stone came to Eversleigh in the spring, and his 
visit lasted six weeks. He took a loving farewell of me in 
our orchard ; there we spent the afternoon, under the shade 
of the apple-trees laden with their lovely pink blossoms ; the 
air was sweet with the delicate perfume, the blue sky was 
without a cloud, and I felt happy and light-hearted, though 
my lover was leaving me, for he had promised to return in the 
autumn. 

" I hardly knew how I lived through the next few months 
without betraying my secret. Wilfred had, without actually 
saying so, impressed me with the idea that he wished me to 
keep silence about our love for each other. I saw nothing 
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wrong in this, as I fully believed that, when he cartie back to 
Eversleigh, he yould himself tell my mother all about it. Our 
love, to me, was such a sacred thing, that to make it the subject 
of public gossip would, I knew, take away some of its greatest 
charm. So I held my peace, and well for me that I did so. 

" One bright morning, early in September, I could no longer 
restrain my impatience to hear if anything was known at the 
Vicarage about Wilfred's return. So I determined to put an 
end to my suspense by going to Mrs. Temple, hoping if there 
were any news she would tell me. 

" The breakfast was still upon the table when I entered the 
dining-room, and I saw that Mrs. Temple was reading a letter ; 
both she and her husband looked amused and pleased over its 
contents. 

" * Come here, Mona,' cried the Vicar, * you are just in time 
to hear the news my wife is dying to tell. Who do you think is 
going to be married ? ' 

" Alas ! my heart stood still at his words, for though I had 
never received a letter from Wilfred, I knew and recognised his 
writing on the paper Mrs. Temple held, and some intuitive 
feeling told me that it was his marriage they were discussing. 
I commanded myself so well, however, that though I felt my 
face flush painfully, and an icy coldness seize my limbs, I be- 
trayed no emotion, and fortunately they were both too much 
occupied to mark my agitation. 

" * Mona will, of course, be interested,* said Mrs. Temple, * as 
she and Mr. Stone were such great friends ; ' and then she pro- 
ceeded to read portions of the letter aloud. But my faculties 
were so benumbed with grief and surprise that only a few words 
here and there found their way to my throbbing brain. 

" As soon as I could escape I did so on pretence of telling 
my mother the news, but instead of entering the house, I went 
to the orchard, for I was afraid to let my mother see my face 
until I had grown more composed. How long I sat there I 
never knew. They were accustomed to my long absences fron> 
home, for I was fond of roaming about in the woods, and often 
spent the morning in that manner. 

" Oh, Dorothy ! how shall I give you any idea of the anguish 
that rent my soul that day ? I must bear my grief alone. What 
good could come of telling my mother of the shameful wrong 
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inflicted on me ? It would but make her suffer too, and she was 
powerless to right it, or to comfort me. Indeed^ the only relief 
I could find in my sorrow was that no one knew of my love for 
Wilfred Stone, or guessed at his love for me. His love for me ! 
Ah, where was it? Where had it ever been ? Was it without 
foundation ? — a mockery and delusion ? I asked myself these 
questions and a hundred others, and it seemed as if my poor 
tortured brain would give way as I moaned aloud in my agony. 
Would he write to me ? No, I said ; and then the true mean- 
ing of his reticence and secrecy flashed through my mind. I 
saw how false, utterly false, was my idol, and I guessed that I 
should never hear from him, or see him more ; and I was right, 
for the silence of life, more pathetic than death, has never been 
broken between us. 

"I rose up at last, spent and exhausted, and went to my 
mother. I found her lying down with a bad headache ; the 
room was darkened, therefore my white and haggard face 
escaped her observation. 

'' It is said that ' misfortunes never come single,' and so it now 
proved. I was to have sorrow upon sorrow. Towards evening 
my mother grew feverish and restless. When the doctor came 
he looked grave, and ordered her to be kept perfectly quiet, 
therefore if I had wished to speak to her of my trouble I could 
not have done so. The illness with which she was seized proved 
to be pneumonia ; she had no strength to bear up against it» 
and I had hardly realised the gravity of her state when she 
quietly passed away. 

" I was now an orphan, homeless and destitute ; my mother's 
income having been chiefly derived from a pension which ceased 
at her death. It was at this time my kind uncle came forward 
and offered me a home, and, after the funeral, I returned to the 
Grange with him. I had borne up pretty well while there was 
any necessity for action, but soon after my arrival here I entirely 
broke down. The dreadful shock of losing my beloved mother 
so suddenly, added to my other grief, preyed upon my mind, 
and for many months I knew the misery of shattered nerves 
and sleepless nights, and went about looking like the ghost of 
my former self. I found no relief in tears, for the power to 
weep seemed gone, and though I strove to be outwardly com- 
posed and resigned, I inwardly resented the pain I suffered, and 
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mourned incessantly over my wasted love and my cruel dis- 
appointment. It was in those sad days that I learned the mean- 
ing of pain, and saw that the world was full of it :-:— 

" Oh, the never-ceasing conflict I oh, the stress on heart and brain ! 
• Lord deliver us from evil I ' mournfully we cry again. 
But the underbreath of passion is ' Deliver us from pain 1 ' " 

" My uncle tried to comfort me by every means in his power, 
little dreaming, of course, that I had any other cause for un- 
happiness, than the loss of my mother and my old home. By 
degrees he drew my thoughts from the contemplation of myself> 
and as the years rolled slowly on, I grew to love him well, and 
to take an interest in this beautiful place. His devotion to 
books became contagious, and I passed many hours of each day 
absorbed in study. About this time I was particularly struck by 
some lines of Ruskin's, and they made such a deep impression 
on my mind, that I am sure they helped in a great measure to 
raise me from my depressed condition and formed the key-note 
of my after-life. These are the words, dear Dorothy : * Re- 
collect that Mors means death and decaying, and Vita means 
life and growing, and try always not to mortify yourselves, but 
to vivify yourselves.'*' 

As Mona ceased speaking, she noticed for the first time how 
deeply the shades of evening had fallen around them. Fearing 
the effects of the night air upon her cousin's delicate frame, she 
rose hastily and drew her in the direction of the house, stooping 
at the same time to kiss her tenderly. She found Dorothy's face 
was wet with tears. 

" Oh, Mona, how you must have suffered, and I never guessed 
it ! " exclaimed the girl, and flinging her arms round Mona's neck 
she embraced her warmly. 

From this night a great bond of union was formed between 
the cousins, which nothing afterwards destroyed. Dorothy 
learned, from the story she had listened to so intently, that as 
Carlyle says : " It is only with renunciation that life, properly 
speaking, can be said to b^n." She also saw how, from the 
death of Mona's hopes of earthly happiness had sprung her 
self-denying life, and as she lay awake in the silent night, her 
thoughts turned as usual to her lost lover who had given his life 
to save that of the little sick child, and while dwelling upon his 
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act of self-sacrifice a halo appeared over the Christ-like deed 
which she had never seen around it before. A wave of light 
stole across her awakened mind, and the good seed was then 
sown which was to bear fruit in the coming years. 

Thus, oftentimes, does God soften the sorrows of humanity and 
turn them into blessings. 

Mors et Vita ! side by side they stand ; never to be disunited 
so long as this world shall last. 



UENVOI. 

There is now to be seen in a breezy, quiet street of Brock- 
worth, a fair, white building, large and commodious, containing 
wards filled with every comfort for sick boys, girls, and infants. 
The "Cry of the Children" has at last reached the ears of 
Dorothy Morton, and her hand has planned and presented this 
gift as a lasting memorial of her dead lover's sacrifice. 

The inmates know well how Douglas Scott saved the little 
boy's life at the cost of his own ; and they turn with eager looks, 
and loving hearts to welcome Dorothy's approach. Her sweet 
face and golden hair make a fair picture for their weary eyes to 
gaze upon. The touch of her gentle hands soothes many a rest- 
less hour of pain, while her soft voice breathes words of love and 
hope as she bends over the little sufferers. 

We feel it is well with the children who are restored to life and 
strength ; well, also, with those who, having passed throug 
Death's shadowy portals, reach the heavenly mansions, and enter 
the kingdom of their Father. 

" Is it well with the child ?" 
'* Yes, well for ever ; 

No tears to cloud its eyes, 

Opened in sweet surprise 

Upon the azure skies, 

Where pain comes never.'* 

" Is it well with the child ? " 
" Yes, well for ever ; 

Life, pain, and grief passed by, 

A child, it has silently 

Entered eternity ; 

Forgotten never." 
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" Cannot you make your visit a week or two earlier ? " wrote 
my prospective father-in-law. ** We are terribly dull, and Clare 
would make an excellent study for Mariana in the Moated 
Grange. Saving the moat, the comparison is apt too in other 
respects. Surely no man was ever swindled by advertisement into 
such a dreary, God-forsaken hole as this same desirable shoot- 
ing box five miles from anywhere, stabling execrable and game 
nowhere. Clare of course romances over the gables and other 
gloomy appendages by which that lying advertiser justified the 
application of " picturesque " to his worm-eaten old ruin, but the 
place is telling on her, I can sec that You had better come at 
once, and wire us the train, we will meet you." 

By the same post came a plaintive little letter from Clare 
herself which I could not resist. I started the next morning, 
beguiling the long journey into the wilds of the north by 
dwelling with satisfaction on the seclusion of the place which 
roused Mr. Trevannon's disgust. The scarcity of the game did 
not affect me in the least, nor the meagre character of the 
stabling, and as for the isolation which my genial, society-loving 
old friend found so depressing, it would give me a fortnight of 
my sweet little betrothed's companionship, free from unwelcome 
interruptions. 

Disappointment met me at Dreighton Station in the shape of 
Mr. Trevannon alone. " IVe left Clare at home," he said in 
reply to my anxious inquiry. "She's got a slight attack of 
neuralgia, very slight, nothing to speak of. It*s the damp of 
that inferncJ place, I told you it was telling on her. IVe been to 
the doctor and weVe to call for the physic on our way back. 
But bless you, my boy, youVe the physic to cure her," with a 
reassuring wring of my hand. " She'll be all right now you've 
come, never fear. I'm delighted to see you," he added once 
more, surveying me with unspeakable satisfaction and bustling 
the porter with my luggage. " What's the news ? Anything 
stirring in town? Where's your gun? Thought there was 
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nothing to shoot ? Well, you're not far wrong, but I tried a new 
cover yesterday and made a very fair bag, but I can't ask any- 
body here, it's such a devilish poor place. There now — what do 
you think of this for a town ? " he went on, as we mounted the 
dog-cart, apostrophising the long, straggling village street with 
his whip. " This is our one point of juncture with humanity, 
our market town, where, if you want anything, you must order 
a week in advance." 

'* Doesn't the anticipation add to the satisfaction of getting it 
in the end ? '' I asked, laughing at his indignation. 

" But you don't get it," was the grim reply. 

Delaying at intervals to take in sundry parcels, in a short time 
we had left the sleepy little town behind us and, as the scattered 
houses receded and marks of civilization became more and more 
scarce, I turned my eyes on the wide waste of wild open 
country revealed to us with the keenest admiration, Mr. 
Trevannon briefly summed up the scene as a desert, but the 
grand sweep of the purple moors, brooding under a twilight sky, 
which, sombre grey overhead, was broken on the horizon into 
hurrying masses of threatening storm-clouds, the solemn pines 
crowning the little eminences which here and there broke the 
monotony of the view, and the hills which bounded the distance 
and seen through the darkening atmosphere rose in endless 
curves of deepest indigo, filled me with delight, the more so 
that but a few hours before my vision had been limited to the 
square of sky which admitted the light of day into my London 
office. 

How, a few hours later, I cursed the sensibility which made 
me rejoice in that wild, wide prospect of Nature ! How 
bitterly I regretted that my eyes, in ranging over that limitless 
space, had retained no definite recollection of the narrow, mesh- 
like roads which intersected it ! that no crag or tree or sign-post 
had impressed itself on my imagination with sufficient vigour to 
create a landmark in that dreary waste. 

It was nearly dark before, turning sharp off to the right, we 
gradually left the moor behind us and, descending into the 
valley, entered a lane bordered with thick copse wood on either 
side and leading into a wider road, which, after one more turn, 
brought a gate within sight with bright lights gleaming behind 
it In a few minutes we were at the door and Clare, looking 
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infinitely sweet and bewitching in her white dress with two 
blue eyes glowing softly radiant above it, was clasped in my 
arms. 

" I thought you were never coming, Rupert," she whispered, 
nestling to me with a glad sigh of content " I have been 
watching, oh, ever such a long time." 

"As if we could get here quicker, you impatient child. 
And you never came to meet me. What do you mean by 
that ? " I said, putting my hands fondly on her shoulders and 
holding her before me, while I noted with anxiety her unusual 
paleness and the dark lines beneath her eyes. '* Let me look at 
you. What do you mean by beirig ill to greet me ? " 

She met my scrutiny with a merry laugh. 

" It's nothing at all," she said. " It was papa's fault. I 
wanted to come so much, but he wouldn't let me. Papa is such 
a fidget" 

" Nothing of the kind," I said, shaking her with playful 
severity, and feeling sure from her light manner that nothing 
serious ailed her. " Your father was perfectly right not to let 
you drive in the night air I should not have allowed it either. 
Here is your medicine. One dose to-night, mind." 

" After supper then," pleaded Clare, slipping from me with a 
shake of her pretty shoulders and a wry glance at the bottles. 

I followed her into the long oak-beamed room which, what- 
ever its daylight aspect might be, looked inviting enough to- 
night with the bright fire flickering and darting among the dark 
shadows and quaint angles, and lending more than their own 
warm glow to the golden chrysanthemums, and trails of ruddy 
autumn leaves, with which Clare had strewn the table. 

We spent a merry evening. Mr. Trevannon, rejoicing in the 
prospect of companionship, was in his liveliest mood, and Clare, 
whom I had not seen since she had gone abroad with her father 
in the summer, could not weary of the account of my doings in 
the interval. We talked away over the fire till after midnight, 
when, reproached by my little fiandis weary eyes, I persuaded 
her to go to bed. We followed not long after, my host lighting 
the way up the broad, old-fashioned staircase, and leaving me 
at my door with the permission to get up as late as I liked. 

It was a quaintly-shaped room, with, low raftered ceiling, and 
wide open chimney down which the wind whistled with a warn- 
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ing of coming rain. The window, with its faded chintz curtains 
and overhanging gable, looked out, over the neighbouring cop- 
pices, away to the moor which lay a sheet of dense blackness, 
the dreariness of which the feeble moon rays, struggling at in- 
tervals between masses of driving cloud, seemed but to intensify. 

Undressing at my leisure, I mounted the huge four-poster and 
was soon asleep. 

How long I had slept I could not guess when I awoke suddenly 
with a vague sense of having been roused by some articulate 
sound, mingling with and yet quite distinct from the rain which 
was falling heavily on the tiled roof, and beating against the 
lattice. I sat up and listened, but for some minutes I could dis- 
tinguish nothing above the noise of the descending sheets of 
water. Then, when my ears becoming accustomed to the con- 
tinuous sound, I was enabled to distinguish something beyond it,. 
I heard a sharp click over my head followed by a tremulous 
rustling of the curtain near my pillow. 

I sprang from the bed and, striking a match, gazed upward. 

I saw that the bell wire running the length of the ceiling was 
quivering as if from some recent disturbance, at the same 
moment I heard a footstep in the adjoining room, followed by a 
low moan of pain. 

This room as I knew was occupied by Clare, and the sound 
roused inexpressible terror in me. Throwing on some clothes I 
ran along the passage, and roughly waking Mr. Trevannon ac- 
quainted him with what I had heard, and besought him to go 
at once to Clare. 

But half awake, and only partially comprehending the nature 
of my fears, he instantly obeyed my summons and together we 
made our way to her room. 

A night-light was burning on the dressing-table and by its ray 
we saw Clare, half lying on the hearth-rug, half leaning on the 
foot of the sofa, with her arms hanging listlessly downwards. 
Her face, convulsed as if with acute pain, was livid in its 
whiteness, and her long fair hair, drooping on her shoulders, 
clung in damp tendrils to her forehead, where the blue veins 
stood out with terrible clearness on the transparent temples. It 
was evident she had endeavoured to ring for assistance and sunk 
exhausted in the effort. 

She opened her eyes at our entrance and tried to speak, but 
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the effort was unavailing, and, with a rigid feeling of despair 
clutching at my heart, I saw the lids droop back helplessly over 
the heavy eyes, while her breath, slow and laboured, seemed to 
come fainter and fainter from between her marble lips. 

Powerless to speak, I rushed for my brandy flask, and raising^ 
the drooping figure in my arms, tried to force a few drops be 
tween the teeth. The act roused Mr. Trevannon, who until this 
moment had knelt helplessly on the floor chafing his daughter's 
cold hands and calling to her to speak to him. 

He bent forward and clutching my arm as in a vice — " The 
doctor — Rupert — for God's sake — go ! " he said hoarsely. 

At the sound of the words Clare recovered a momentary con* 
sciousness, and, gazing up at me, seemed to echo the entreaty 
with her eyes. 

I needed no second bidding. Stopping but to alarm the ser- 
vants, I dashed down the stairs, and, wrenching back the bolts 
of the door, made my way blindly into the night. My late 
arrival in the evening had not served to familiarize me with the 
locality, but, with the intense sharpness of faculty which extreme 
fear sometimes gives us, I heard in the distance the stamp of a 
horse's hoof, and following the direction of the sound, I fought 
along through the storm till I reached the stable, into which I 
gained an entrance with some difiiculty. 

Once inside, the wind, whistling in the doorway and sweeping 
in furious gusts through every crevice of the tumble-down 
building, extinguished each match as I ignited it, before the 
tremulous flicker had revealed an3^ing to me beyond the bare 
spot where I stood. At last, in desperation, I set light to a bunch 
of straw, and by its transitory aid succeeded in finding a lantern 
with a stick of short, guttered candle in its socket, which with its 
smoky gleam partially illuminated the obscurity, and enabled 
me to distinguish behind the door some harness hanging from a 
wooden peg, and in the stall the chestnut mare gazing round 
at me with startled ^es. 

With frenzied speed I flung the saddle across her back,, 
strapped the girths, and thrust the bit into her mouth. In 
reality but a few minutes could have elapsed, yet to my strained 
senses a lifetime seemed to have passed before, backing her 
through the doorway, I put my foot in the stirrup and mounted. 
Rather by the mare's instinct than by any guidance on my 
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part, for my eyes, brought anew in contact with the impenetrable 
darkness after the dim light of the stable, were incapable of dis« 
ceming any object, I reached the gate, which yielded to a jerk 
from my whip, and passed out into the road. Once between 
the hedges I urged the mare to a gallop, and soon striking to 
the left, we were on the highway, from which, as I remembered, 
opened the narrow lane which we had traversed in the early 
evening. 

A few minutes brought me to the spot, and I stooped low on 
the mare's neck to escape the blackberry briars and thorny 
branches of the hazel trees, which broke in all directions from 
the copsewood, stretching black arms across the path with which 
the mare in her headlong speed continually came in contact ; 
and every now and then I was lurched violently in the saddle 
as, swerving to avoid them, she plunged sideways and stumbled 
in the deep ruts which, filled with rushing water, furrowed on 
either side the lane up which we made our difficult ascent. 

At last, breathless' with the speed we had made, and panting 
from the strain of holding the mare on her feet as, the incline 
becoming steeper, she slipped painfully with every halting on- 
ward step in the mass of soft ooze, a scarcely perceptible lifting 
of the intense gloom, together with a sense of helplessness before 
a freer inrush of the storm, told me that we were leaving the shel- 
tered lane, with the heavy, overhanging branches and murky 
darkness hedged in by woody thickets, behind us, and merging 
on the open country. 

A few more efforts from the mare's heaving flanks and we 
were on the top of the hill, whence a short stretch of level road 
brought us to the edge of the moor, which' lay a waste of brood- 
ing darknesss bounded only by imagination of greater wastes 
beyond. 

The storm was now raging in all its fury. The rain seemed 
literally to pour from the black heavens in a great sheet of water 
which, caught by the furious wind as it swept with all its relent- 
less force over the desolate heath, was dashed hither and thither, 
a mass of driving, surging spray, which flung itself against me 
as if to tear me from my seat and beat into my eyes like blows. 

At the spot I had reached two roads diverged in different 
directions, their pale sandy tracks standing out like wavering 
grey lines, melting in the distance in the general darkness, and 
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the momentary indecision I experienced, before taking the one 
which lay to my right, was followed by the terrible fear that, if 
my memory played me false in one turning I might wander 
about till daylight on that desolate waste and Clare might die 
without a chance of the help I was struggling to bring her. 
The thought filled me with foreboding, and whereas all my efforts 
hitherto had been strained to get forward with the utmost 
possible speed, now, with my heart beating wildly forward and 
every nerve and pulse urging me onward, I forced myself to 
curtail the mare's pace, beset with the miserable terror of losing 
the beaten track. 

And with every advancing step this at first purely nervous 
apprehension became a more formidable possibility. Even 
between the hedges, to keep the road in the dense darkness had 
been hard enough, but here, where no bank or bush marked its 
limits, where nothing save its mere bareness distinguished the 
track from the heather which bordered it, the task became one 
of stupendous difficulty. With the darkness alone I could have 
coped, but the rain struck with heavier and more blinding force 
as we rose higher on the moor, and sometimes for minutes 
together I could distinguish nothing before or beyond but the 
flashing water which enveloped me; and the howling of the 
wind as it rushed and roared in unspent fury over the wild free 
space added to the paralysing confusion of my senses. 

At last, after an interval during which I had bent my head 
before a succession of furious blasts which threatened to tear 
the reins from my numbed fingers, I felt that the mare's smooth 
trot had become an irr^ular, halting pace, constantly broken 
by heavy stumbles, while every now and then she came to an 
absolute standstill. 

With despair at my heart, I sprang to the ground, only to 
find my fears realised. Ever}nvhere a dense, pathless mass of 
heather and gorse surrounded us, whose long spike needles 
pierced my hands as I stooped to extricate myself from the low, 
bushy clump into which I had alighted. 

Taking the mare by the bridle I wandered with her hither 
and thither, groping my way with my feet sinking deep at every 
step in the sodden soil, and the weight of my saturated clothes 
dragging heavily at my weary frame ; but no sign of the grey 
track met my despairing gaze, and the wild waste of heath 
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seemed but to become wilder and denser in whatever direction 
I turned. 

Once more I mounted the mare, hoping with a last hope, that 
by turning backwards I might again reach the highway, which 
it was possible led, though by a longer route, to Dreighton. But 
alas ! in my many turns and counter-turns all idea of direction 
had hopelessly forsaken me, and all I could do was to ui^e the 
mare recklessly onward on the chance of finding some landmark 
in this region of terrible sameness. 

On, on we went, now to the right, now to the left, sometimes 
skirting a rugged hillock with a group of trees tossing wildly in 
the wind, sometimes doggedly keeping straight forward, now 
and again crossing a half- beaten track and following it with 
throbbing hope until it lost itself again in the waste. 

Never to the longest day that I live shall I forget the horror 
of that night. 

The awful, all-embracing darkness, the ceaseless downrush of 
the rain, the weary stumbles of the worn-out horse, the shrieking 
of the wind, and above and beyond and through it all Clare's 
face with white lips quivering in agony and the blue eyes raised 
to mine in dumb entreaty. 

How long the horror of bewildered wandering lasted I cannot 
tell I only remember that presently the fierce glow into which 
my feverish haste had plunged me began to give place to a sense 
of bitter cold, my sodden clothes seemed to press upon my chest 
like the heavy touch of icy fingers, and at intervals a violent 
shivering which I was powerless to control shook my frame from 
head to foot. 

It was while, raising myself in the saddle, I tried by a 
tremendous effort of will to resist the oncoming of one of these 
convulsive spasms that I suddenly discerned through the flashes 
of the sleet the figure of a man looming towards me, and at the 
same moment, without any warning, the mare's hoofs struck 
upon the smooth level of a sandy road. 

The man's pace was rapid, but it was a staggering, jolting 
movement, betokening exhaustion. His shoulders were bent to 
meet the storm, and as he came nearer to me I could hear above 
the roar of the wind the heaving of his breath. 

A few minutes before I should have hailed the appearance of 
a fellow creature as a Heaven-sent deliverance, but now, with the 
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pale track stretching before my eyes, I regarded it only as a 
secondary succour and waited not to halt as, urging the mare 
to the greatest speed she could muster on the heavy ground, I 
shouted " Is this for Dreighton ? " as I came up with him. 

Instead of moving aside to give me a free passage, he pulled 
•lip immediately in front of me, compelling me to slacken my 
pace, and, lunging forward at the mare's head, met me with an 
excited volley of words, of which his panting utterance, Coming 
to me through the howling of the wind, did not permit me to 
distinguish a syllable. 

Without stopping to consider its purpose, but maddened at 
an action which thus baulked my progress at the very moment 
when hope was renewed within me, I shouted to him savagely 
to move, at the same moment forcing the mare forward with 
titter indifference to any injury he might sustain. 

Compelled, in self - preservation, to give way before me, he 
loosed his hold of the bit, and I caught the gleam of two 
desperate eyes as he staggered backwards. 

But, when I attempted to pass him, an impetuous resolution 
seemed to take possession of him. He sprang towards me, and 
seizing the stirrup dragged me, by sheer force of strength, from 
the saddle, and before my numbed limbs had gathered sufficient 
power to resist the sudden onslaught, he had flung me from 
him into the heather, mounted the mare in my place, turned her 
head, and through the darkness I caught the rapid strike of her 
hoofs becoming fainter and fainter in the distance. 

With what maledictions I cursed my own stupidity ! How 
glaringly obvious appeared the puerile weakness which had 
allowed itself, with such ease, to be overcome ! 

In my rage and despair I did not consider the probability 
that, with all the odds of opportunity and place in my favour, I 
should have been no match against the supremely exerted force 
of the man who had worsted me, how much less so when the 
encounter had found me exhausted with exposure and the 
terrible strain of that midnight ride. 

Well I knew the utter hopelessness of pursuit. The attempt 
would only again ingulf me in the meshes of that fateful heath 
and carry me yet farther from the goal in view. The only thing 
I could do was to keep straight on along the path I had found, 
praying that it might lead me aright. 
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With strenuous effort I compelled my stiffened limbs to move 
swiftly, and by degrees the vigorous exertion renewed the 
circulation in my veins, and with a joy to which I had never 
experienced an3^ing akin I found the moor beginning to merge 
imperceptibly into more fertile country, and the sleeping cottages 
which I passed here and there told me that Dreighton was at 
hand. The knowledge lent quicker motion to my feet, and in a 
few minutes I was in the straggling street, standing with gasping 
breath upon the steps of the house at which we had called but 
a few hours before. 

A half-clad servant answered my thundering summons and. 
looking at me with scared eyes as I stood in the porch with the 
water streaming from me in all directions, said that her master 
was out. He had come in late in the evening but he had gone 
out again directly, she did not know where, he had left na 
message. 

The answer fell upon me like a blow, and as I staggered again 
into the street it seemed to me that some terrible nightmare had 
overtaken me. At first I was unable to form any collected idea, 
but after an interval the longing to return to Clare asserted itself 
to the exclusion of all other plans and every faculty became 
bent to fulfil that idea with the least possible delay. 

Luckily a solitary policeman whom I encountered, endeavour- 
ing to shelter himself in the shadow of a doorway, came to my^ 
aid at this juncture. With his assistance I procured a horse and 
cart from the local butcher, who, after some persuasion, agreed t& 
drive me. 

Fully three quarters of an hour elapsed, however, before we 
were upon the road — that same highway which, as I had rightly^ 
conjectured, led in the same direction as the shorter route over 
the moor. 

It was when sitting in motionless inactivity by the side of vay 
sleepy companion that I endured the keenest suffering of that 
night of torture. No despair which had wrung my heart during^ 
the former hours of weary struggle on the bleak heath equalled in 
intensity the misery of that quick drive along the level road, 
with the rain becoming lighter every moment and the dark clouds 
giving way in all directions to patches of white moonlight 

The horse seemed to go with maddening slowness, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty I restrained the wild inclination ta 
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leap to the ground and finish the jouraey on foot When, at 
last, we reached the farm, my limbs trembled so violently that I 
could hardly descend. 

The first thing to meet my ears as I crossed the yard was 
the neighing of the chestnut mare which was standing at the 
stable door. 

I passed through the garden, with the dripping shrubs and 
tangled creepers, and, ascending the steps, waited for admittance. 

I gathered a ray of hope from the face of the servant who 
opened the door, but I dared ask no question. Without a word 
I went down the hall. 

As I reached the staircase a man came with quick strides out 
of the dining-room and, surveying me with a rapid glance» 
suddenly advanced towards me with his hand outstretched. 

" You must forgive my roughness to you just now," he said, in 
a deep, melodious voice. '' It was my last resource, and it saved 
her. A little longer, and it would have been too late. She is sleep- 
ing now, and with the help of God we shall pull her through." 

Beyond that they filled me with a bewildered sense of hope^ 
the words conveyed little meaning to my mind, as I mechanically 
took the hand held out to me, with a confused expression that 
its grasp was familar to me. 

He passed with noiseless strides up the stairs, and when he 
reached the landing, Mr. Trevannon, with a face over which years 
seemed to have gone since I had last seen it, met him, and 
whispering, " Still sound, Doctor," hurried to me. 

^ It's all right, my boy," he said with a throb of unspeakable 
thanksgiving in his voice. 

I tried to pass him, but he laid a restraining hand upon my 
shoulder. 

" Not yet, Rupert We mustn't wake her. You shall see her 
presently." 

Then he drew me into the dining-room, and in a subdued 
undertone, of which no sound could reach the room overhead,, 
he told me of my darling's providential escape. 

Dr. Rydon, it appeared, had recently through advertisement 
engaged as assistant an elderly man who was qualified in his 
profession and produced excellent testimonials. For a few 
weeks he had every reason to be satisfied with his services, but 
later on an occasional peculiarity in the man's manner caused 
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him vague anxiety, although nothing definite occurred to enable 
him to justify his suspicions. 

When Mr. Trevannon called on his way to the station and, 
describing Clare's ailing condition, asked him to prescribe for 
her, Dr. Rydon was just preparing to go out for the evening. 

He went to the surgery, and writing a prescription for a tonic 
as well as a composing draught, to be taken at bed-time, since 
Mr. Trevannon had laid stress upon his daughter's sleeplessness, 
laid it with others upon his desk to await the return of the 
assistant, whose duty it was to dispense the medicines. 

It was late when the doctor returned home and, happening to 
enter the surgery in search of a light, he was startled by the 
sound of heavy breathing. 

Hastily lighting a candle, to his amazement he found his 
assistant stretched in profound slumber in the easy-chair. A 
moment's glance was sufficient to tell him that the man's sleep 
was one of helpless intoxication. With fear instantly on the 
alert, he examined the row of bottles placed in readiness for him 
to carry on his more distant rounds in the morning. 

A dark brown mixture labelled " Poison. The lotion to be 
applied frequently," immediately attracted his attention, and, 
putting it to his nostrils, he identified it by its aroma as the 
draught he had prescribed for Clare. 

That the actual lotion had been substituted for the draught 
was the terrible supposition that immediately presented itself, 
and the man's helpless panic when he roused him from his 
drunken slumber, and confronted him with his fear, was sufficient 
corroboration of it 

In a frenzy of terror, the doctor rushed from the house, carry- 
ing with him an antidote to the poison contained in the liniment, 
and his providential meeting with me, just as he was on the 
point of sinking from exhaustion, had enabled him to carry his 
journey to the end, and arrive in time to save Clare. 

As Mr. Trevannon finished the doctor himself came into the 
room, and reported that his patient was awake and asking for me. 

Need I linger over that meeting ? 

In a few days Clare was herself again, and as we wandered 
together over the purple moors we often traced between the 
heather the marks of my terrible journey on the night when I 
so nearly lost her. Blanche Wills Chandler. 
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[n a servants' registry office the following statement was made : 

" Now, Mrs, N , I trust implicitly to you. Send me a 

thoroughly nice person, one you can recommend. I detest 
talking to strangers, am so tired of the perpetual string of 
questions. A cook I must have, you know my requirements, 
and I promise to take the first person you send me." 

This course I flattered myself was business-like. The result 
was — Ann Sparkes. Now I like good-looking maids ; they are 
generally more satisfied with things in general, more amiable, 
than their plainer sisters, and Ann Sparkes was plain — a very 
plain woman, so her appearance was a disappointment. 
Appearances of course are deceitful ; her answers were satis- 
factory, she brought an excellent character — though how 
obtained is a mystery no mistress could fathom — and she was 
a seaman's widow. The last point clinched the bargain; I 
engaged my unprepossessing cook, and hastened to pay the 
office fee. 

" Oh, Mrs. Smith 1 " said the registrar (a shrewd, clever woman, 
in whom I have faith to this day) " you never took Ann Sparkes ! 
I did not send her to you. She happened to be here, heard 
your place was vacant, started off without a word to me. She'll 
never suit you, Tm sure. There are several on my books ; let 
me arrange for another for you," 

" I have engaged her," I replied, with dignity befitting an error 
of judgment, a sort of Caesar's mantle which conceals the fall, 
" and besides, she is the widow of a sailor." 

I own I felt a little piano on my homeward way, a little 
dubious of Ann's proficiency, even sceptic as to the sailor. 

Luncheon, a tentative one, was a decided failure, but happily 
I alone had suffered, for my husband was out. Perhaps dinner 
would be better. Jack would be home, and I had ordered his 
favourite dishes. No one cou/d have recognised them, and if 
Jack was " out " at luncheon he was " put out " at dinner, which 
was much worse. 

" I can't say much for your cook," he said, when dinner was 
over. " Why on earth could you engage such an ignoramus ? " 
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"* My dear Jack, she had the best of characters, and she is & 
widow.** 

" I never heard widow was synonym for a cook," snapped my 
husband, and then, '' but cheer up, old lady, I daresay things will 
go better to-morrow." 

But they did not Meantime I cross-questioned Ann as to 
her husband's loss, or rather his gain I b^an to think, when I 
had seen a specimen or two of my cook's tempers. She apolo- 
gised for her outbreaks of tears when spoken to by reminding^ 
me she was a poor lorn widow, who had alwa)rs striven, etc ; 
her poor husband, who had been in the Queen's service, never 
thought what she would have to do when he died foreign. Oh ! 
she had had an uphill fight ever since the day she saw the last 
of him at Portsmouth. 

" Was your husband an A. B. ? " I asked, " and where was he 
lost ? Have you not had his belongings returned to you ? " 

To all my queries she replied she did not know ; her '' man 
was high up," but no, she had had nothing from the Admiralty, 
not even news of his death. She " picked that up chance-wise." 

Till Ann had been with us a few da}rs her case was a puzzle 
to me ; ultimately I appreciated the sense of the worthy blue- 
jacket, who lay low no doubt to avoid his better-half. My 
doubt was resolved some time afterwards. It is the only 
desertion of which both my conscience and common sense ever 
approved. 

Twenty years ago we were not schooled by the fashionable 
literature of the day to set aside as valueless all moral obliga- 
tions and sacred oaths as lightly as we changed hats to bonnets 
or viu versdy now it is all vice or worser. 

Beer she never touched, half-a-glass she assured me got into 
her head ; but she was much hurt when I suggested she could 
curb such vaulting ambition on the part of beer by abstaining- 
altogether. 

Alas ! for human credulity ! Alas ! too, for Ann's culinary 
eflforts 1 1 

The rissoles as large as dumplings which were just what *" the 
Cumell " liked, and much wholesomer than them little things 
the mistress ordered — ^but no I I spare the reader. 

The widow must be sacrificed — ^but gently. 

"Ann," I said mildly, "the place is too hard for you ; before 
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winter comes I should like you to have a comfortable situation, 
one where the cooking is simpler. You see you do not under- 
stand soups, nor fish, nor game ; you can neither roast nor boil ; 
your made-dishes and sweets are — not such as we have been 
accustomed to. As we are expecting company I have engaged 
a temporary cook, and you can stay on as kitchen-maid or 
kitchen-help until your month is up.'* 

Ann's face would have made an admirable study for " Rage," 
if our artists cared to limn the developments of passion in 
irregular features, and she muttered something about ^^them 
resoles" and other oddly -named confections which had so 
recently struck terror to my soul. I say my^ for Jack had been 
away, or the warning would have been earlier signalled. 

His return was followed by the arrival of our guests ; the 
kitchen, that source of all my woes (and sauces) was under 
proper control, and our cosy little house was quite full. The 
morning-room had been transformed into a snuggery for Jack's 
sporting friends, and displayed a litter of papers which were 
at once literary and littery. 

The first morning of our entertaining, my confidential old 
servant came to me just after breakfast with a serious face. 

" Pray, ma'am, have you been writing to the papers for Ann, 
or advertising ? " 

" I ? Certainly not ; how could you imagine such a thing ? " 

(For rumours of disquiet in the servants' hall had reached 
me, and much as I wished to rid myself of the widow, I had 
never thought of doing so at anyone's cost.) 

" She has such numbers of letters, and the coachman showed 
me the paper with your name in it. I brought it to show 
you." 

Yes ! there it was sure enough. " As cook in a gentleman's 
family, a highly respectable widow," &c The wages pre- 
posterously low for a cook, much less than she had asked me — 
but, ah 1 far above her value at the lowest — and then my name 
and address. 

The horrid truth flashed upon me, people would think I was 
interested in her, and anxious to place this terrible-tempered 
woman, this atrocious concocter of uneatable dishes. 

Even while I was thinking, a dog-cart was on its way up the 
drive, the driver an elderly clergyman, whose poursuivant^ a 
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lively fox-terrier, dashed into the drawing-room and nearly- 
upset his master and a few of my pet nicknacks. 

" I trust, Mrs. Smith," said my unknown visitor, whose card, 
in the confusion of the summary dismissal of the dog, I had fcM*- 
gotten to look at, " I trust you will pardon my intrusion, espe- 
cially at this early hour, but my daughter said * Go at once, 
Papa, secure this treasure of a woman, recommended by a lady 
too, and the wages so reasonable,* and so, seeing j^^wr name ^* 

" I b^ your pardon," I interrupted, " you are under some mis- 
take. I did not advertise. I do not recommend this person ; of 
course, as you are here, I would not prevent your seeing her ; 
she shall come at once." 

" Might I venture to ask if she is suitable to a very quiet 
family ? My wife is a confirmed invalid, and my daughter very 
delicate ; so we require a superior, confidential, trustworthy 
woman, who would understand sick-room cooking and not mind 
the little extra trouble attendant upon such circumstances." 

I looked with compassion on the gentle sad face of my inter- 
locutor. 

" Do not think of engaging her," I said. " She would never, I 
am sure, fulfil the duties you require ; but naturally you would 
be a better judge." 

" I should like to see her," he replied, with an apologetic little 
bow. I rang to summon Ann ; as I did so I saw from the 
window an open fly, apparently full of people, slowly approach- 
ing the house. 

Two ladies had asked for me, and been admitted into the 
dining-room. I had not thought of ordering '^No admis- 
sion." Happily my husband and his friends had started for 
their shooting party ; we had but one other visitor besides my 
sisters, a lady who was a comparative stranger. I met her on 
the stairs. 

"Do come into the drawing-room" (remembering the un- 
cleared breakfast table in the breakfast-room, the dreadful state 
of my husband's sanctum, the invasion of both drawing and 
dining-rooms), " I shall be with you in a moment" 

" No, dear ; you have friends there, I think." 

" No ; only people enquiring about a cook." 

I fancied I read astonishment on her face as she said, *' No^ 
no ; I have letters to finish, and will go to my room." 
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As for me, I hurried into the dining-room. Two tall, im- 
posing ladies, utter strangers 

At the hall door stood the fly, with three or four children in 
it ; a sort of reserve force, I thought, who might at any moment 
be called upon to bear down upon me. 

" I must apologise for my intrusion," said the elder and most 
imposing matron, " but I took the liberty of calling to see the 
widow, the cook, in whom you are so kindly interested. I felt 
she must be a most desirable servant, coming from your esta- 
blishment, and seeing your name in the paper." 

" Stop, stop ! " I exclaimed (while a comic image of Ann's 
plain, common and uncouth figure rose to mind, one not likely 
to do any credit to me or my establishment), " you are misin- 
formed. I am not at all interested in her ; the advertisement 
was inserted by her without my knowledge, and I am extremely 
annoyed about it." 

My visitor was non-plussed. 

Somewhat stiffly she resumed. " But in consequence of the 
advertisement we drove here this morning ; we are in great want 
of such a person as you — as is described — cooks are so scarce." 

" Exactly ! and you would like to see the advertiser, who is at 
this moment interviewing a clergyman, who, like yourself, saw 
the advertisement" 

This excited my unknown visitors ; the desire of possession is 
always accentuated by the idea that someone else is keen on the 
same prize. 

" Ah ! he may engage her ; if not, might I see her, and I con- 
clude you recommend her ? " 

" I do nothing of the kind," said I, calmly, and left the course 
clear, how fervently hoping they might take the highly respectable 
widow off my hands. In the hall I met my temporary chef^ who 
was anxious to see me, for the morning was wearing on. 

" Pray, ma'am, is anything the matter ? I was afraid there was 
sudden illness in the house, seeing a doctor's carriage (the 
clergyman's) waiting." 

Then I unbosomed my trouble to the good woman. 
" Well, indeed, a piece of impudence ! Why, ma'am, have the 
door shut ; that is what Mrs. Lord did when one of her servants 
played her the same trick." 

" Ah, yes ; but then she lived in the town, and this is rather 
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a long drive ; one does not like to be churiish/' and yet I was so 
angry that I nearly resolved to act on her advice. 

Meantime I must be busy, there was so much to arrange ; 
dinner to order, my visitor to be looked after, and some business 
my husband had left for me to transact for Mm in the town, 
before noon. Both enquiring — I might say exploring — parties 
left in peace, that was one comfort ; and Ann, of whom I caught 
a glimpse, wore a face of aggressive pri<)e which warned me to 
say nothing more to her at present 

I was in the midst of my household duties, when I beheld 
with vexation another arrival. I rang the bell for my maid. 

" Say that I decline to see anyone this morning, that I am 
engaged, that I am just going out (which was true), say an)rtfaing, 
but I will not and cannot be bothered any more." 

She came back, " Oh, pray, ma'am, just this once. The lady 
has been admitted, I think you know her." 

I took the card. The name was familiar, but this particular 
bearer of it I had never met. I was certain of that directly I 
saw her. 

'' So many apologies, but you will I am sure forgive me ; I saw 
your advertisement in the paper ; my dear husband once owned 
some of the property about here and I wished to see it, and 
reading your name "—(How I hated that formula) — 

" One moment. The advertisement was not mine ; it was 
simply a ruse on the part of the cook, and " 

" Ah 1 just so 1 but I do so want a person of this description, 
and I am sure you will not mind giving me just a few details 
about her." 

" In the first place," said I, " she is no cook at all" 

*" Ah ! perhaps you are difficult ; now my son and I live quite 
alone, we do not entertain, we are not at all particular as to 
made-dishes and all that, I do not consider it well or wise to 
cultivate the pleasures of the table; the simplest fare, early 
dinners, that is all I require. My son is waiting outside, and I 
see you are just going out I will only trouble you with a few 
questions. Is she honest ? " 

" I believe so." 

*' Leaving by her own wish ? " 

" Decidedly not. At my suggestion." 

*' And she is a widow ? Middle-aged ? " 
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" Very middle-aged. As I am told, a widow." 

" Well, I am a widow too, and young people are, as a rule, un- 
satisfactory. Might I see her ? " 

"Most assuredly. Perhaps I should tell you that she has 
already had two offers of situations this morning, and she may 
have closed with one or both. For myself, I must ask you to 
excuse me ; I must hurry away, as I have to keep an appoint- 
ment at noon." 

"On no account let me detain you. I can see that this 
advertisement has ruffled you a little, and that perhaps in 
consequence you do not take so favourable a view of her 
character as you might otherwise do, eh ? I am an older house- 
keeper than you, and can make allowances." 

It really was too trying, I thought, as I drove off, leaving Ann 
to the inquisitorial gifts of the last comer (as we turned out of 
the grounds I saw other pilgrims hastening to the shrine, but no 
more would be admitted I knew). It was too bad that through 
the impudent advertisement I should be exposed to all sorts 
of innuendoes. As if we cared for the pleasures of the table 
indeed ! ! 

Of course things ought to be properly done 1 

How I wished I had recommended Ann ; that would have 
been a glorious revenge indeed, and what a boon for me to be 
free from her ! 

The business over, I turned into a shop ; the first person I 
noticed was the lady whom I had left at home. She came for- 
ward with empressemenU " I think I have secured the cook," she 
said, " everything quite satisfactory ; but one word, tell me — Has 
Ann Sparks a temper ? You did not mention it, so I suspect 
she has." 

" Temper ? She has, indeed ! " I sighed, in grief at such en* 
forced candour on my part. 

" I am delighted to hear it," said my new acquaintance, 
seizing my hand. " I like a bad-tempered woman. A servant 
must have a fault, she cannot be perfect, I think a bad temper is 
the most endurable." 

I heard afterwards Ann Sparkes only stayed a week in her 
new place as treasure trove. I never knew what became of her* 
I do not think I cared. 

C. LORINDA. 
27 
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By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 

The first statue of a woman, not a reigning sovereign, publicly- 
set up under our English sky, stands, since October, 1886, in the 
market-place of Walsall, in the likeness of Sister Dora ; no 
amazon, but a womanly woman, whose career and death were 
bound within the small, grimy town on the borders of the " black 
country," perched amidst a wreath of smoke-clouds upon a 
breezy StaflFordshire hill. An obscure manufacturing town, with 
little stir beyond the rough, sordid interests of hardware, coal 
and such-like common, necessary commodities. " Sister Dora,** 
nevertheless, was no noteless heroine, no unworthy sacrifice to the 
great cause of our modern day; the advance in knowledge, 
worth and power of the working men and women of England. 
For these all her being was spent with the fervour and resig- 
nation of a martyr. Yet she was ambitious, nobly stirred with 
the great movements of the age; roused with the desire of 
action, as " the big wars " called Florence Nightingale and other 
pioneers of mercy to brave the world's reproach in the cause of 
humanity. In the Crimean days, in the giants* struggle of 1 870-1 
between France and Germany, in the Eastern troubles of 1877, 
when Bulgarian slaughter was well to the fore, Dora Pattison's 
heart beat hard with a deep passion of sympathy for the fallen 
soldier, and the vast crowd of unknown sufferers trodden down 
by the wild rush of cruel war. 

By birth and breeding she belonged to the cultured, gentle 
•class, which, it has been shown, tends to gradual extinction, unless 
recruited from beneath. She was the daughter of a Yorkshire 
rector, and the youngest sister of Mark Pattison. Parental ex- 
ample and precept would have naturally led her towards bome- 
love and the perpetuation of a fine old race ; for that calling she 
was magnificently adapted, and dowered with great beauty, such 
as gave her power over every man she met in the strange and 
varied courses of her life. Much violence must have been done 
to nature in the crushing out of her heart, the sharp cutting-off 
from the closest, holiest earthly ties, never to be altogether sub- 
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stituted by the general claim of humanity, to which she was 
consecrated, like a modern daughter of Jephthah. 

In her bloom of youth she listened to the call. She was not 
content with the free and careless days, lived from her childhood 
tip, exempted by frail health from all methodical tasks. What 
knowledge she had, came to her by observation, experience and 
association with her studious family. Her time was happily 
filled with romp and frolic and wild riding across country, often 
sharing with her brothers in the keen delights of the fox-hunt, not 
forbidden in those liberal days to a Yorkshire parson's children. 
In her calmer moments she went about among the people "doing 
good," after the genial, desultory manner of the time, as a living 
sunbeam, to wake up the dull village with her light laugh, that 
ran though ear and heart like a peal of silver bells. No special 
talent was developed in such pleasant playing with existence, 
but a splendid form and physical powers grew out of the weakly 
child. Lithe and slender, her height towered " more than common 
tall " above the average women of our mothers' time, although 
far outgrown by the coming race of our daughters. The strong 
northern air brought out her rich colouring and lent a merry 
twinkle to her eyes, rather penetrating than large, with a mag* 
netic sympathy easily moved to mirth or tears. Dark brown 
rebellious hair set the crown upon her wayward charms, rippling 
irrepressibly beneath brush or coif, after the style now commonly 
obtained by pinch of pin or twist of tongs, but never affected by 
the " unco guid." She was none of that sort, and in those early 
days was remarked for her love of admiration and zest for re- 
fined society, qualities that were held in check, but never ex- 
tinguished in the latter scenes of her life's drama. 

Parental disapproval clipped her wings, too eager for early 
flight from the nest. There was no such thing in those days as 
liberty of action for female youth. Dora, a sweet, biddable girl, 
remained at home during her May-time as her invalid mother's 
nurse. It was not until her 29th year that parent's death and 
her father's slow consent, set her free to follow the bent of her 
will, that could wait but never waver from the self-determined 
course once set before her. 

" I was very wilful ; I did very wrong ; let no one take me for 
an example," was her own death-bed judgment Upon herself of 
this time. Reckless, uncontrollable, she grew to hate her home ; 
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her strong desire was to join a Sisterhood, the "Good Sama- 
ritans," near the small sea-side town of Redcar. Her father's^ 
strong opposition delayed the step. By way of compromise, she 
went away to become a village schoolmistress in a country parish* 
on the borders of Buckinghamshire. Here she put away three- 
years, living on her usual pocket-money allowance, supplemented 
by her small salary. Alone in a little village, she was her own- 
servant, with no help or companionship beyond an occasional 
charwoman. 

Here, after a while, she found good friends, and was visited 
by several people of worth. Opportunities for sick-nursing 
were many, and her love for children and tact among them 
had ample sway. Altogether, it was a good time for her — 
save one drawback. Already, before her first change of 
life, her Christian faith had been sapped by reluctant doubts 
concerning Bible truth and inspiration. This trouble had 
been impressed upon her intellect — not her heart — by the 
stronger mind of a man, subduing her with arguments of 
weight and power; henceforward, most of her days were 
touched by this common trial of our latter-day saints. It 
was, as it were, the sting that goaded her on to constant 
endeavour in the Master's cause, remembering His words : " If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God." 

Time went on, and she took her own way. Overwork and 
consequent illness led her back to Redcar for recovery of healtb 
of body and balance of mind. There her decision was taken 
and carried into effect Under family disapproval she joined 
the Sisterhood in the autumn of 1864. 

It was an unnatural alliance, although it dragged along, like 
the chain of an ill-assorted marriage, tiU towards the end of her 
working days. After twelve years she broke the abhorred link,, 
giving her reason, " because I am a woman, not a piece of furni- 
ture." Her disposition was social, requiring an intellectual 
sphere equal, or superior to herself. The sole company of 
women she disliked and despised. It would be gross ingrati- 
tude to ignore the great benefits conferred on the poor and 
suffering by the great nursing and teaching Sisterhoods; but 
for their mental qualities, '' neither cleverness nor stupidity " is 
the happy medium. Dora Pattison, like a swan in a hen-coop^ 
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wore heir days uneasily under the small, parochial, semi-monastic 
cegimen of the good, but narrow Sisterhood. 

" Sister Dora " now cleaned grates, scoured floors, and made 
beds, to be pulled to pieces on to the floor by superior hands 
that disapproved of her method with sheets and blankets. 
After sitting down to a good cry, she would get up with aching 
4imbs and strained muscles to begin over again at the behest of 
4ier mistresses. Her relief was, to nurse the sick, when sent 
away to a small cottage hospital near Middlesborough, where 
-she worked, sometimes alone, sometimes with other Sisters, but 
no longer under vows of obedience at a task-mistress*s beck 
and call. 

Happier still was her removal to Walsall, where she found her 
iife's work in an independent sphere, pleasantly distant from the 
superior authorities. These were, the " Sister in charge," and 
the Chaplain of the Good Samaritans. They gave her a free 
hand at Walsall Cottage Hospital, only retaining the chain of 
.her vow of obedience to themselves, so long as she remained a 
member of their community. They reserved the important 
right of sending her, at their discretion, to attend private cases 
requiring a skilled nurse. It may be that she could never have 
found her congenial berth, in those early beginnings of the lady- 
diurse system, otherwise than as a secular, semi-nun : but the 
means were unfortunate, unsuitable, whereby the noble end was 
attained. In later days, she declared : 

" If I had to begin life over again I would marry, because a 
woman ought to live with a man, and to be in subjection." 

Still young and attractive, she had her choice, and chose the 
subjection, without the man. Many friends, and even certain of 
the Sisters, urged her to accept rather the " good match " offered 
to her. She deliberated, but belied the proverb. She went to 
Walsall undecided ; but the vague inclination towards wifehood 
was not strong enough to remove her from her life's purpose, 
and bring her to accept, from motives of reason, a husband for 
whom she had no bent of affection. Her time of love was 
not yet. 

Her start in hospital work was marked by catching small- 

pox. Her illness was severe, although happily she recovered 

without loss of beauty. This was a grave question with her ; 

^he would say, " I always catch everything that's going." She 
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never blenched at the risk, but would discuss the situation with 
the doctors, always giving importance to the hoi>e that the 
disease might not " make her hideous." She compared herself 
to Pompey's soldiers, young, handsome, and discomfited by 
Caesar's cruel order, " feri faciem." 

She too, dreaded the spoiling of her face. 

About this time, it was her mischance to encounter the last 
wave of opposition, in Walsall, to the employment of nursing^ 
Sisters. At a time of local disturbance, she was on her way,, 
late in the evening, to a patient, when a boy sprang across the 
street, crying, " There goes one of those Sisters of Misery ! ^^ 
suiting the word with the blow of a stone, that cut her forehead 
open. Shortly afterwards the retributive Nemesis of a coal-pit 
accident sent the culprit, severely injured, to the Cottage 
Hospital. 

" That's my man," said Sister Dora, recognizing him at once,, 
but keeping her own counsel. 

He remained for some time, under her skilled and gentle care. 
At last he remembered. One night, during his slow recovery,, 
she found him silently weeping. She used to tell the story : 

" I wouldn't ask him what was the matter, because I knew well 
enough, and I wanted him to confess." 

At length with many sobs, the boy got out : " Sister, I threw 
that stone at you." 

" Oh ! Did you think I did not know that ? Why, I knew 
you the very first minute you came in at the door." 

" What ! you knew me, and have been nursing me like this ? '^ 

" You see," Sister Dora would explain, " it was his first prac-^ 
tical experience of good returned for evil." 

An amusing, characteristic episode marked her recall to head* 
quarters at Redcar in the spring. Having tasted the freedom of 
a hospital nurse, she no longer could put on with patience the 
decorum and gravity held becoming in the Sisterhood. Tempta- 
tion beset her in the form of a donkey, large, handsome and 
vicious, beyond the wont of his breed. He was brought to the 
door of the Home with a formidable record as a kicker-off of 
all would-be riders. With the born horsewoman's impulse. 
Sister Dora cried, " Oh, let me ride him — he won't kick me 
off." She made the attempt, encumbered with her conven- 
tual robes, and mounted the donkey, bare-backed. Kick and 
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plunge ensued, until the struggle landed her on her knees, which 
were so badly bruised that, for weeks afterwards, she suffered 
agonies, when obliged to kneel at chapel prayers, She bore it 
after the fashion of the Spartan boy with the gnawing fox, 
rather than confess — and appal the chaplain and Sisters with the 
hideous tale of her madcap prank. 

A disagreeable incident followed. Sister Dora was sent to 
nurse an insane patient, and used to describe the experience. 

" An uncommonly unpleasant time I had of it, what with 
the mad old lady who was fond of me, with the relations who 
were jealous of me, and with the footman who made love to 
me, and, because I had my breakfast in the housekeeper's room, 
took me for a servant, paying me attentions, after the manner of 
his kind, and getting me good things to eat, although I always 
said I wanted nothing but a cup of coifee ." 

November saw her relieved from this post, and like a bird 
uncaged, back at Walsall. But a harder trial of obedience was 
before her. Just as she was settling to her work, and applying 
herself diligently to achieve her great professional ambition to 
become fully qualified as a surgical nurse, she was again dis* 
turbed in her hospital home by a mandate from the Sisterhood 
to go and nurse a private case in distant Devonshire. The 
hospital authorities remonstrated, loth to lose again their right- 
hand woman. As they awaited the final decision of the Sister- 
hood, a letter came to Sister Dora from the old house at Haux- 
well ; her father was struck down by a dangerous illness, and 
asking for her — to come at once. Then she knew ; he lay on his 
death-bed, yearning for the child he used to call " his sunshine " 
to brighten those dark December days — his last on earth. She 
was sure of her presentiment, having similarly foreboded her 
mother's passing away, in a dream, long years ago. " Dora^ 
Dora, Dora ! " a voice called her one night, and the next ; while 
her mother's hand seemed to draw back the curtain of her bed> 
and the worn, pallid face besought her with appealing eyes. She 
was then away visiting her brother Mark, and, not daring to 
provoke his fraternal mockery at her superstition, she could not 
refrain from telling him so much as that she felt certain that 
their mother was in danger and wanted her. Failing to laugh 
her out of her fears, he sent, at her entreaty, to the post-town 
for letters. There was one lying for three days, with the news 
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Dora had foreknown. She went at once, and was in time. Now, 
at her father's summons, she dreaded coming too late. 

Yet she had not the pluck to start off without consulting the 
Sisterhood. She telegraphed, pleading her father's condition, 
his earnest desire for her, begging them to send another nurse 
to Devonshire and leave her free to answer the call at home. 
Could she doubt they would consent willingly and at once ? — 
being human, and vowed handmaids of the All-Father. Imme- 
diately the answer came — " No ; you must go at once to Devon- 
shire." 

Such an act on the part of the Sisters is hard enough to be- 
lieve. But they had broken with all earthly ties — perhaps had 
never known the sweetness of home love. Much more amazing 
was the daughter's submission to such a strange command ; 
putting her formal, voluntary vow above the rights of nature and 
the law of God. It was the one great crime in her noble life, 
the unpardonable sin — in her own eyes — God and the Church 
might absolve, she could never forgive herself. 

She had scarcely reached her post in Devonshire when the 
news followed her ; her father was dead. Then came permission 
from the Sisterhood to go home for the funeral, if she pleased. 
She made answer — as when her father was alive, they would not 
allow her to go to him, now he was dead she no longer cared to 
go. To this decision she clung with bitter resolution. No 
family appeal could move her to the last duty — too late to com- 
fort the loved and lost She carried back her crushed heart to 
Walsall, striving for relief from pain in hard, harassing work, 
that had lost the spring of hope, the joy of achievement — " for a 
broken spirit who can bear ? " 

So she bore the sorrows of others in her wounded breast, as 
the rift widened with the years, dividing her from the human 
tyranny she had set up between her soul and God. 

By and by the dreaded small-pox epidemic again visited the 
town. Case after case broke out, and, for several months the 
misery and terror of it hung over the stricken alleys and streets 
like a plague of the " black death." Sister Dora flung herself 
into the breach. Whenever she could snatch a breath of time 
— " make half-an-hour," as she expressed it — by going without a 
regular meal, she would be seen coming down some poor row of 
houses, and giving herself up to the sufferers in their loathsome 
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wretchedness. One night she was called to the help of a humble, 
devoted friend, among her poor. The man was dying of a viru- 
lent form of the disease which she called " black pox." All his 
own people had forsaken him. Only one neighbour stayed by 
him, doing what she could. Almost in darkness the pitiable 
scene went on, but one small piece of candle remaining to the 
two forlorn creatures in that chamber of death. Sister Dora 
gave the woman money to go and buy more lights, while she 
stayed by the bed. But the woman took the money and never 
returned. Sister Dora kept her watch, alone. In the depth of 
night came the last solemn hour ; the candle burnt low and 
flickered in unison with the parting soul. One supreme burst of 
expiring life lifted the swollen head from its burning pillow. 
The man raised himself up, saying — " Sister, kiss me before I 
die." She took him into her arms, upon her breast, as he was, 
abhorrent to every sense with foul infection. She kissed him 
with her pure lips, accepting every risk of sharing his miserable 
doom. 

Out went the candle, and they were left in the midnight 
darkness. He implored her not to leave him while he lived — no 
fear that she could do so. She sat on till the early dawn, while 
his spirit passed out through the thick gloom. Still she kept 
her awful watch, imagining the form she could not see might yet 
have some life in it With the first glimmer of daybreak she 
assured herself there was nothing more for her to do in that 
house. She groped her way to the door, and called some neigh- 
bours to take charge of the dead. 

Brave by the strain of her blood, by constitution, and the 
divine hope that ever came back to her through her labours in 
the Master's field, she rose above toil and pain with the bright 
spirit of her strong, long-abiding youth. The warm pulse of life 
was revived in the sick and sorrowful with the " merry half hour " 
she gave, at some time of the afternoon or evening of most days, 
to her comrades and patients. Always first in organizing enter- 
tainments, Christmas pleasures, concerts and so forth, she was 
thejfairy spirit of innocent amusement, no less than the house* 
surgeon and chaplain. Her voice was heard all through the 
hospital in prayer and song. 

But she lived in herself, in lonely meditation through all. 
Her surroundings, her daily associations, were bound among 
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her inferiors, social and intellectual. Clergymen went and canie» 
too busy to spare many moments. Of one only, in the town, she 
made a friend, and for both, time and distance forbade any- 
frequent intercourse. The hospital surgeons had most to di> 
with her habitual round of occupation ; but with these, the busi- 
ness relationship and cautious decorum set a bar to any freedom 
between doctor and lady nurse. At last it was borne in upon 
her that neither for woman or man is it good to be alone. 

Then she met the man who could satisfy every craving of her 
grand nature for knowledge, sympathy and love. He was the 
one she had ever known who thoroughly understood her complex 
being to the uttermost fibre. She consented to give herself— 
forgetting all the rest, in earth and heaven. 

For he was of the cold, helpless no-creed into which it was her 
dread to fall. She knew it from the first He had concealed 
nothing. He had been perfectly honourable and sincere. She 
alone was to blame when their engagement was broken — at 
the bidding of a ghostly adviser. Had she refused him at first, 
she would have been justified ; but, knowing all, she plighted 
her faith, and then — took counsel and broke it. 

Her friendly biographer offers no excuse for an act that must 
have given great scandal to its victim, as an injury wantonly in- 
flicted by a Christian woman's instability. 

It was hard upon the man, and for her it was the plucking out 
of the right eye, the maiming of the right hand. It was the one 
thrill of passion crushed, the one flash of a kindred soul 
quenched in darkness, all the deeper that the day of happiness 
had risen so late. 

•' My own, my own. 
Who earnest to me when the world was gone, 
Aud I who looked for only God, found theef* 

It was no girlish fancy to be lived down, but the ripe choice 
of her human wisdom to crown the full glory of her woman- 
hood God only knows whether she did well or ill : whether 
she might have won her husband through the mortal love to 
the divine. 

One day she fainted away upon a hospital bed. She was 
ill for a month, repeatedly saying she would rather die than 
live. 
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She recovered and resumed her duties, caring no more for her 
own life. 

One day a little girl was put into her arms, so badly burnt 
that all pain had ceased, and death was only a question of a 
few hours. Sister Dora sat by the bedside, faithful to the last 
in her angelic task of soothing the exhausted, terrified child> 
thus called to face the dread darkness and chill of mortality. 
She spoke of Jesus and His love for little children ; of heaven, 
a happy place where the young sufferer was going to be with 
Him — where she would never feel pain or hunger any more. 
The child closed her eyes upon Sister Dora's face, with the 
flowers upon the ward table behind her, saying at the last : 

" When you come to Heaven, Sister, V\\ meet you at the gates 
with a bunch of flowers." 

They remembered the saying at her funeral. 

How the lonely, life-weary woman must have yearned to 
follow that little child ! Heart and soul, she threw herself into 
the missions held at Walsall. Snatching the time from her 
brief moments of rest, she would go out of an evening "to catch 
waifs and strays, and drag them to church." She would enter 
the sanctuary radiant with joy, along with a following of twenty 
or thirty people. Not content with this, she prayed the 
missioners for an earnest attempt to rescue some of the miser- 
able outcasts of her own sex who made the nights horrible in 
the streets of the town. The mission clergy gave willing con- 
sent, upon condition that she herself should be the leading 
missioner among those lost creatures, towards whom her pity 
and purity were moved with a love so divine. 

Thus, after all the services were over, she led two of the 
missioners through the sleeping town, into one of the vilest 
slums in Walsall. A policeman stopped her, saying, " Hadn't 
we better be near. Sister? It's an ugly place." 

" Oh, on no account. They must not think we are afraid." 

And Sister Dora turned down the narrow court, saying to the 
two clergymen, " Now keep close behind me. I am safe 
enough, but your lives are not worth a moment's purchase if you 
are seen down here without me to protect you." 

She stopped before the door of a house of evil repute, 
brightly lighted from within. Visible through the window were 
a company of women, taking their orders from an ill-looking 
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man. She knocked at the door; no answer. Again, and the 
man gfrowled, " Who's there ? " *• Sister Dora," and a volley of 
oaths came through. She insisted : " Open the door," and the 
man, still swearing, obeyed. All there had been her patients, 
through disease or drunken brawl. She appealed to them — 
not in vain, " I want you all to go down on your knees with 
me now, this moment, and say a prayer to God." 

And so they did ; the man, and every woman present They 
knelt and listened, at least, while Sister Dora prayed from her 
heart " for her brother and sisters " gathered there. A special 
Mission service was established in the midst of the " Rookeries," 
and at night, the doors stood open with lights burning, for who- 
ever would, of that degraded refuse of humanity, to enter and 
be welcomed in. 

She would take upon herself responsibilities far be}^nd the 
rightful office of a nurse, often preventing the loss of limbs by 
amputation, in defiance of surgical opinion, and carrying her 
point, and her patient to a successful cure. By degrees she had 
herself taught and trained into a surgeon of no mean skill, by 
the help of the kind hospital doctors, who gave way to her in 
everything. Help in her own sphere she tolerated rather than 
accepted, and that from her social or intellectual inferiors, 
preferably to any possible rival as a trained lady nurse. On 
this point the inevitable failing of our imperfect nature showed 
her small, next the many-sided nobility that marked her dis- 
position in all other aspects. The want and the weakness were 
conspicuously manifest during the plague of small-pox in the 
spring of 1875. 

After the last outbreak in 1868 an epidemic hospital was built 
outside the town. But the obstinate poor refused to enter 
the ill-omened building, saying they would far rather die 
at home. On sanitary questions, and the spread of infection, 
nothing could induce them to waste thought or care. Thus the 
empty epidemic hospital seemed doomed to stand as the white 
elephant of the town, while the pestilence broke loose in every 
quarter. 

There was only one way ; Sister Dora saw it She wrote to 
the Mayor, offering to leave her own post and nurse the small- 
pox patients. The brave offer was accepted as a Godsend. 
She stood between the living and the dead, alone — ^the one 
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person to be found in England whose word could work like a 
spell with the ignorant masses, and draw every forsaken victim: 
of the disease into her devoted arms. 

She did everything required in the lazar-house. with the un- 
certain help of a porter, full of zeal, but too often, of drink ; 
also an occasional hand's turn from an odd woman or two out 
of the workhouse. These shared with her in the abominable 
washing. Sometimes she had not a creature beside herself. 
There was no time for rest, so that it became a difficulty to 
prevent herself from sleeping heavily at night Nothing but a 
real sensational novel would keep her awake while not in actual 
service about the beds. 

One Saturday night, the porter being " at his trick," Sister 
Dora's novel-reading was interrupted by the sudden fling out of 
bed of a big, heavy man, delirious, in the worst stage of confluent 
small-pox. With a loud yell he rushed to the door. She 
followed and grappled with him, horrible as he was to every 
sense. Her strength of will and body mastered him, and she 
held him down in bed till the morning, when the doctor came, 
whose astonishment knew no bounds. He spoke of her as a 
prodigy of superhuman strength — she could sit up all night 
and work all day, and seem neither physically nor mentally 
the worse for it 

She returned to her old post in the middle of August, when 
the long months of the epidemic ran to an end. More gladly 
she would have laid down her life for others, had it been her 
Master's will. Once again her face of perpetual sunshine 
beamed on the familiar wards — again her voice stirred all hearts 
with prayer and song, or merry laughter. Once more the 
delicate touch of her skilled hand bound up the shattered limbs 
and salved the terrible bums and scalds that were in the day's 
work at most times. But not for long. 

During the winter of 1876-7 she found at last there was a 
change in herself. Her accustomed constant duties, the lifting 
her patients and carrying the dead down the narrow stains to the 
mortuary were no longer accomplished with the ease and power 
of which she was so proud. Reluctantly, she consulted a surgeon 
whom she could trust as a friend, Mr. Compton, of Birmingham. 
Gently, but frankly, he pronounced her doom ; cancer, inevitable 
death. After a short struggle she pulled herself together. Her 
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choice was made. As the Roman gladiator, in immortal marble 
" Consents to death but conquers agony." 

So did Sister Dora. It was hard to bear. She was the very 
embodiment of vigorous life, still, apparently in the bloom of 
health and ripened beauty. Her grand form and stately grace 
belied the dark sentence that marked her for the tomb. Her 
one thought was to die in harness, concealing from all the worl<i 
the canker within her life's flower. Her doctor was sworn to 
secrecy ; only her own hands dressed the daily-increasing wound 
that, she knew too well, must gradually eat away her earthly- 
existence. Pity, commiseration, she never could endure. The 
atmosphere of gloom, exaggerated report, deadly prognostication, 
that gathers round a *" breaking-up " person, like barnacles about 
a stranded ship, would have driven her mad. Her cross was 
comparatively easy to bear, alone. 

Yet not alone. She stood already upon the bourne that is 
neither in this world nor in that which is to come, though touch- 
ing both with either hand. To her the eternal Unseen became 
very feal, through her active work for her Master, in those last 
days of waning light, after the decree had gone forth : " Thou 
shalt die and not live." 

She held on to her duties till the middle of summer, 1878, and 
before finally giving up her work at Walsall, she took a large 
party of nurses and patients for a day at Lichfield. Brighter, 
merrier than ever, she was the soul of the day's gladness. When 
the train unexpectedly stopped by an embankment grown with 
flowers, she leapt out, and ran like a frolicsome child to snatch 
handfuls of the wayside blossoms as her lawful prize. 

That autumn she went to the Paris Exhibition, mainly to 
study the surgical inventions there displayed. Next she was 
"busy with wonderful cases" in London, mastering Professor 
Lister's new method in the treatment of wounds, for the future 
benefit of the Walsall Hospital. 

A cough growing upon her attracted the notice of the London 
doctors. One of them asked to examine her chest This would 
have discovered all, so, hugging her secret, she fled to Birming- 
ham and Mr. Compton. There it was thought she would have 
died at the hotel. Mr. Compton offered to take- her into his own 
house, hoping to keep her alive for a few days, but she would 
not 
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" Let me die among my own people," she kept repeating, and 
she was conveyed to a small house taken for her by the com- 
mittee near the newly-built hospital at Walsall. 

There, to the last, she persisted in concealing from the world 
the nature of her disease. Her sufferings were intense, but she 
would only admit one untrained servant girl, whom she could 
trust, to attend upon her. The news spread through town and 
country that Sister Dora was dying of consumption. From her 
nearest kin the secret was studiously kept ; the very fact of her 
being seriously ill was held back as long as it could be. At last 
her family were made aware of that much, and two of her sisters 
came to Walsail. She hurried them away at the end of a week, 
refusing their assistance as nurses. She would not have it said 
that she had caught cancer as a nurse, but it is hard to resist the 
suspicion that she may have done so through the excessive strain 
habitually put upon her strength. 

Sometimes her mind would hark back through the years, into 
the bye-paths of the " might have been." Now she missed the 
closest love of a husband, the joy of children left out of her life. 
Again there were times when she could receive visitors ; they 
found her " that cheerful and merry they were sure she would 
come round '* — the old blithe, lofty spirit strong in death. 

Towards the end, all human aid failing, she bade the watchers 
go, saying, " I have lived alone, let me die alone," repeated till 
they obeyed, only one keeping sight of her through the half- 
open door, till the great soul parted painlessly in the darkest hour 
of the winter midnight. 

Her people bore her body to the long home, followed by the 
whole town and the country side. A memorable funeral. Then 
the wish was born to perpetuate her likeness in marble, to set up a 
statue in the town that the people could point to their children's 
children as " our Sister Dora." Presently a singular source of 
honour opened to her memory. A little book emanated from 
the Cathedral Close of Lichfield, written by her friend, Eva 
Lonsdale, a loving and faithful biographer. Within the year this 
flew over England and penetrated through the world, translated 
into the various languages of Europe. The profits reached 
£\flQO and were freely offered for the erection of^ the statue, 
cast in bronze, as a gift to the town of Walsall. This the local 
council ungraciously declined. 
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But the desire of the people ultimately prevailed. Six years 
after she passed out of this world, an impetus came from America 
in the shape of jC200 towards the statue. The money required 
came in, much of it from the working people, and the task was 
entrusted to Mr. Williamson, of Esher, by whom it was worthily 
carried out in white marble. We have seen it in the Royal 
Academy, and now the poor of Walsall look upon it every day. 
It was unveiled in October, 1886. 

This was not enough. During the next January snows, a 
working man at Wolverhampton heaped up "^ the marble-like, 
shining particles " in the little garden of a house in a very poor 
court, and exactly reproduced the statue of Sister Dora at Wal- 
sall. The crowd gathered into the small place, in wonder at the 
work, correct to the smallest detail — ^till the snow melted. This 
was the last, best tribute to her memory. 
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By max PIREAU. 
PART I.— Continued. 

CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT RUTH HEARD. 

The new year was a fortnight old. Ruth and Evelyn were 
still on night duty, but the former had lately seen but little of 
Dr. Carnegie. She was working at her books again with feverish 
energy, but somehow she did not care to ask his advice as freely 
as she had formerly done ; and he, on his part, almost appeared 
to avoid all opportunity of discussion. 

On the particular evening of which I write, Ruth finding her 
stock of lint insufficient for a dressing she had to apply next 
morning, decided to go down and ask Evelyn for some. She 
ran down the dimly-lighted staircase, and crossed the corridor 
to the Walton ward. The ward door was closed, but that of the 
tiny kitchen adjoining it stood ajar, and Ruth could hear a mur- 
mur of low-toned conversation, Evelyn's soft treble mingling 
with Dudley Carnegie's deeper tones. She paused irresolute, 
not liking to go in while the doctor was there, yet unwilling to 
return without having fulfilled her errand. Carnegie's voice rose 
higher, as if in anger. 

"I tell you, Evelyn, it is utter nonsense. Your senseless 
jealousy is a misery both to yourself and to me, and it is quite 
without foundation." 

Ruth stood paralysed, incapable of movement. 

Evelyn struck in peevishly. 

•* Oh 1 of course I am in the wrong, I always am. But how 
is it that you spend so much time elsewhere, and leave me to 
mope down here by myself? I think it is very unkind," and 
Evelyn's voice trembled with a threat of tears. 

" Eve, don't be such a little goose." The young man's voice 
was slightly impatient, but tender withal. " You know I don't 
like you to mope and " 

**Then why do you torment me so? You used not to be 
like this, before — before a certain person came to the hospital." 

. 28 
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"Evelyn!" 

The tenderness was all gone out of Carnegie's voice. 

" I told you before that I would not stay to listen to such 
things, and, by Jove, I won't" 

And before Ruth could collect her scattered senses, the door 
burst open, and Dudley Carnegie flashed out, his face white with 
passion. He started back with an involuntary exclamation as 
his eyes fell on the shrinking figure in the passage, an exclama- 
tion which was echoed faintly by Evelyn. 

With a desperate effort Ruth pulled herself together and came 
forward, though her face was as white as his own. 

" Evelyn," she said in a clear voice, without looking at Car- 
negie, "I must apologize for having accidentally overheard a 
conversation no doubt intended to be private. I am very sorry 
it has happened." 

To save her life Ruth could not have added another word. 
Carnegie's glance seemed burning through her. 

For a moment there was a silence in the tiny room, then 
Dudley Carnegie spoke quietly and sternly. 

" Evelyn, are you not going to answer ? I think, as Nurse 
Ruth has heard so much, you would do well to tell her exactly 
how matters stand between us. I am sure we can rely on her 
good feeling and discretion." 

" I suppose it would be best," rejoined Evelyn, rather sullenly. 
" Ruth, you did not know that Dr. Carnegie and I have been 
engaged for the last eight months ? " 

Ruth turned, if possible, a shade paler. 

Dr. Carnegie engaged — engaged to Evelyn ! 

For one brief, wild moment her eyes sought his, asking for 
confirmation — or was it denial ? — of those calmly-spoken words. 
And then something in the look which met hers steadied her. 
And in her dire need, she took refuge, as so many a proud 
woman has done before now, in the conventional phrase which 
at such times risps mechanically to the lips. 

" No, I did not know. But now|I do I hope you will allow me 
to congratulate you." 

"Thank you," said Carnegie gravely. "I am sure Evelyn 
and I know you will feel all that is kind towards us. I wish we 
had been able to take you into our confidence before, but* she 
will tell you how impossible that has been." 
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A sudden flash leapt into Ruth's eyes. Did he theri think it 
necessary to apologize to her for not having explained he was 
engaged ? 

" As Evelyn is my greatest friend, I should like to have been 
told of anything which affected her happiness." 

Carnegie winced. Then — perhaps he forgot that his 
affianced wife was standing beside him. For a moment the 
passions of the man triumphed, and a wild spirit of recklessness 
took possession of him, an overpowering desire to make this 
proud, cold woman speak, to find if she had any feeling under 
her armour of icy reserve. 

" It is only Evelyn then, who has your good wishes ? " 

The next moment he called himself a coward and a fool, as 
he saw the flush rise to Evelyn's cheek, and an ominous frown 
deepen on her brow. But the pride which had roused his 
momentary madness saved the situation. 

*' Not at al V said Ruth, her voice clear cut as crystal. " I con- 
gmtulate you both, and hope you may be very happy— ^to- 
gether." 

The pause before the last word was hardly perceptible. But 
Carnegie bit his lip till it bled. 

" I hope so too, but I am afraid I do not see much prospect of 
it at present," struck in Evelyn, her voice trembling with anger* 

Carnegie turned to her with a swift change of expression, in 
which rage, compunction, and a certain sense of shame were all 
mingled. 

** Evelyn," he said in a low tone, almost with a note of appeal. 
** Surely our quarrels had better not be made public property." 

" I think Ruth has already heard enough to make it of little 
importance whether she hears more," retorted Evelyn, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

Carnegie turned to Ruth almost desperately. And perhaps 
she answered the unspoken appeal. 

" Evelyn," she said gently, " you must forgive me for having un- 
wittingly forced your confidence. You may be quite sure it is 
safe with me, and, if you would rather say no more, you may 
rely on my never mentioning it again." 

Tact is a blessed thing. Evelyn's frowning countenance cleared 
a little, and Carnegie flashed a second glance at Ruth, a glance of 
heartfelt gratitude. But this time she wouldnot meet his eyes. 
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" Evelyn/* he said quickly, " I must go now. Yoa will tell 
Nurse Ruth why you could not confide in her before ? " 

There was a certain note of warning in the young man's 
voice, and Evelyn appeared to be slightly impressed, for, as the 
door closed behind him, she threw her arms round her friend's 
waist, and lifted her face with the old pleading caressing look 
which Ruth knew so well. 

•* Ruth, you are not angry with me for not telling you of 
this before? I couldn't, because — well, you see, it's not a 
settled thing, so we don't like it talked about Poor Dudley 
hasn't got enough to marry on at present, and I haven't a penny, 
and 1 am only nineteen. So he said he couldn't bind me to an 
engagement, but for all that he considers he is engaged to me, 
and when he gets on a bit in his profession, we shall announce it. 
Do say something kind, Ruthie." 

Ruth turned her head aside, and scrutinized the toe of her 
boot as if it were the most enthralling thing on earth. 

•• No doubt Dr. Carnegie was quite right, Evelyn," she said in 
strained tones. " And I suppose you are very happy ? " 

-Happy?" 

Evelyn laid her head on her friend's shoulder with a queer 
little laugh. 

" Oh, yes, I suppose so. Of course I am desperately in love 
with Dudley, only sometimes he aggravates me. Still — oh. yes, 
of course I am happy. And by-and-bye I shall be happier still. 
It is horrid being engaged, and not being able to tell anybody. 
But he said it would not fair to me to do so, and he won't even 
allow me to consider myself bound to him. As if I could ever 
care about anyone else ! " 

Ruth was silent for a moment, and there was some scorn, as well 
as bitterness, in her expression. Then her face suddenly softened. 

" He is right, and I think he is a good man," she said softly. 
" Be true to him, Evelyn, as he has been true to you." 

" Has he been true to me ? " asked Evelyn, with a sudden 
spurt of bitterness. 

A wave of crimson surged over Ruth's face, but her eyes met 
Evelyn's fearlessly. 

" Yes," she said steadily. " I am sure he is not the sort of 
man to be anything else. Believe me, lEveljTi, you will do 
better to trust him." 
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A wistful expression crept into Evelyn's face. 

" I wish I could. But Ruth — ^you don't know." 

"No," said Ruth quickly, "and I would rather not. It is not 
right to make me a recipient of doubts against the man yoyx 
are going to marry." 

"No, I daresay not. And after all," with another sudden 
change of tone, " I know how fond Dudley really is of me, in 
spite of our occasional quarrels." 

The words were spoken half defiantly, as if the girl dared her 
friend to contradict her. 

Ruth did not answer directly. She looked straight before 
her with an intent gaze which saw more than the white-washed 
walls of the tiny kitchen. When she looked again at Evelyn 
it was with an expression which the latter could hardly under** 
stand, an expression mingled of pride, resolution, and something 
very like pity. 

" I am glad you feel that, Evelyn, and I hope you will always 
do so." 

Then rising, she kissed Evelyn's cheek, and went swiftly away 
to her own ward. There in the silence, she sat down to think. 
This then was the meaning of Evelyn's altered looks and gener- 
ally strange behaviour, of her absurd jealousy on the occasions 
that Dudley Carnegie had happened to take any special notice 
of her friend. Ruth's cheeks burnt hotly as she remembered 
how frequent those occasions had been. Yet, looking back, she 
could also remember thankfully that that jealousy had no real 
foundation, that Dr. Carnegie had never treated her otherwise 
than as a friend, had never given her reason to suppose that he 
thought of her in any other light. And she, how had she held 
him ? As a friend, a friend whose opinion she valued, and whose 
intellect she admired — surely nothing more ? Ruth dared gauge 
no deeper, she turned almost fiercely from this thought to the 
painful wonder if Evelyn was likely to make a man of Carnegie's 
stamp happy. It did not occur to her that it was a little 
strange she did not rather think whether he was likely to make, 
Evelyn happy. Ruth's nature, as I have said, was a self-conscious 
one, but just now she dared not let that self-consciousness assert 
itself. There are moments in most of our lives, unless we happen 
to be exceptionally brave or exceptionally self-confident, when 
we would prefer not to know ourselves and our own weakness. 
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And then she fell to speculating miserably on Evelyn's words 
— " Since a certain person came to the hospital." Of course, that 
p^soh might be any one of the thirty nurses at Kemperton, 
yet-^And Evelyn had said that — to him I Ohl it was cruel', 
wicked — and Ruth Winter bowed her head in an agony of 
humiliation, a choking sob shaking her from head to foot. Long 
she sat there silent, while the patients slept on peacefully, and in 
the room above, Dudley Carnegie tossed on his uneasy couch, 
and dreamed — perhaps of Evelyn. 

At last she lifted her head, the light of a new resolve in her 
eyes. She would accept the responsibility she had unwittingly 
incurred. At first, in the chaotic tumult of painful feeling, she 
had had wild thoughts of running away from it all, of leaving 
the hospital at once ; but wiser counsels had prevailed. 

It would be simple cowardice to go away now, Dr. Carnegie 
might even think — Ruth would not allow herself to say what he 
might think ; but she felt very certain that, both for Evelyn's 
sake and her own, she had no right to desert her post Evelyn 
was so weak, so wilful, she needed Ruth's help always, and now 
that she, Ruth, understood the position she would be better able 
to give that help. And looking out at the eastern sky, across 
which the first faint flush of dawn was creeping, Ruth roistered 
a( silent vow that she would do her best to help Evelyn to become 
all that Dudley Carnegie's future wife should be. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE HISTORY OF A NIGHT. 

In the long monotonous weeks which followed her discovery of 
Dr. Carnegie's engagement, it often seemed to Ruth Winter that 
she had been brought up short against a blank wall, which ob- 
scured from her mental vision all that hitherto filled it of large 
ideals and hopes of service. It is the inevitable tendency of an 
intense self-concentrated nature to see nothing beyond its imme- 
diate joy or sorrow, and had her present phase of morbid self- 
analysation and self-distrust lasted long, it might have crippled 
her faculties for ever. 

Yet such light as she had she strove to follow, albeit weakly 
and waveringly. She tried hard to fulfil the vow which she had 
imposed upon herself, though the task was an unthankful one. 
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To attempt to make an impression on Evelyn was like read- 
ing a butterfly a lecture on its moral responsibilities. Evelyn 
was as truly fond of Dudley as her shallow nature would allow* 
^e was proud of his intellect, of his skill, even of his popularity 
amongst his poorer patients, but her pride never seemed to 
kindle in her any desire to rival him in his devotion to an 
ideal which she would have considered high-flown, impractical* 
and quixotic, had she even thought about it at all. Truth to tell, 
Evelyn had never understood the man she was pledged to marry, 
and though what she called his " foibles " often created in her the 
vague impatience which a weak nature feels towards gome ideal 
beyond its comprehension, as a rule she was satisfied to let him 
take his own way, provided he did not expect her to share in it« 
And was he also satisfied with this arrangement ? Well ! Dudley 
Carnegie was a brave man, and he knew he must accept the 
limitations which fate — or rather that synonym for it — ^his own 
folly — ^had imposed upon him. He had made the not un- 
common mistake of supposing that a pretty face and a fascinating 
manner were linked with a nature which would be a help-meet for 
him — and by-and-bye he discovered his mistake — that was all. 

Slowly the long dark winter months crept by, slowly the 
spring dawned on the sleeping earth. There was a faint stir of new 
life in the air, the trees were tentatively putting forth their red- 
br6wn buds, down in the Cathedral close the snowdrops and 
crocuses were pushing their spikes of white and gold through the 
dark brown mould. 

One night, about two months after the events related in the 
last chapter, Ruth was sitting quietly by the ward fire, when she 
was aroused by a soft call for " Nurse." Approaching the bed 
from which it issued she found the occupant, a respectable 
elderly man, sitting up and listening intently. 

" Nurse, there is a strange sound outside. Listen ! " 

For a moment she could hear nothing but the howling of the 
wind, which was certainly unusually high to-night — Stop ! What 
was that other faint crackling noise — surely not the wind? — 
There — it came again, and. louder than before ! Ruth caught 
her breath and her eyes met Clarke*s in momentary awful dread. 
But in a moment the professional training asserted itself. 

" Yes, there is certainly a rather peculiar noise," she said quietly. 
" I will go and find out what \t is." 
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She went out into the corridor to listen. That terrible crack- 
ling sound was far more distinct here, and it seemed to come 
from the floor above. The wind ? Does wind produce a snap- 
ping sound like a succession of pistol shots, and then a dull 
subdued roar ? And see, down the broad stone staircase floated 
an unmistakable symptom of the deadliest enemy which can 
attack a hospital, with its freight of helpless sufferers — a thin 
puff of dun-coloured smoke. 

Firt ! — With an awful terror clutching at her heart, Ruth 
flew down the corridor to the house surgeon's sitting-room. 
He rose hastily to his feet, for one look at the girl's face was 
enough to show something was amiss. 

"The hospital is on fire," gasped Ruth. "The first floor, I 
think " 

Almost before she had finished speaking Carnegie was outside, 
and dashing up the staircase, down which the smoke was begin- 
ning to pour in terrible volume. 

" Go and ring up the porter, and tell the night nurses to get 
ready to move their patients if necessary. Mind you don't let 
the patients hear anything." 

Even in the excitement of the moment Ruth could not fail to 
be struck by his wonderful coolness and promptitude. 

Inspired by his example she flew down to the porter's bell, 
succeeded with some difficulty in making him understand 
what she wanted, and then rushed on to warn Evelyn. Perhaps 
it was not wonderful that the latter's courage utterly failed her. 
Somehow Ruth got her upstairs through the smoke to the first 
floor. 

The alarm had spread, and nearly all the nursing staff were 
gathered together there, working quietly and steadily at the fire- 
buckets, under the direction of the house surgeon, whose 
slight figure seemed to be in fifty places at once. 3ut to the 
most casual observer it would have been evident that the 
entire lack of experience in the workers was manifesting itself 
unpleasantly. 

** It's no good, Kent," said Dr. Carnegie, stopping at last in 
despair, and speaking to the porter in a hurried undertone. 
*' They can't work fast enough, and the fire is gaining on us 
rapidly." 

"True enough, sir," said the older man, shJiktn^^ hi*? head 
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mournfully. "The 'orspital 'ill 'ave to go. I always said we 
oughter give the nurses fire-drill once a week." 

" No time to think of that now, Kent We must move the 
patients over to the nurses' block. That will stand, even if the 
Hospital is entirely gutted." 

With marvellous rapidity Dudley Carnegie organised his 
forces, and ready hands and cool heads were not wanting to carry 
out orders. In twenty minutes the work was well-nigh done. 
But in that time the fire had made terrible progress, though a 
crowd of townspeople had by now come to the help of the 
hospital staff. 

When it was clear that no further entry into the burning 
building was j)ossible, the doctor began to call over the list of in- 
mates. One by one, patients, nurses and officials answered to 
their names, till he came to a tiny boy, hardly more than a baby, 
suffering from concussion of the brain, who had been isolated 
in a small ward leading out of the top corridor. 

" The children are all together in Sister Benson's room," said 
Ruth, who was standing by the doctor's side. " But I cannot re- 
member putting Bertie there." 

She rushed away to where the children were huddled together, 
some whimpering with terror, but the greater number looking on 
the midnight removal as an entertainment got up for their ex- 
clusive benefit. Evelyn was in charge of the party. 

" Is Bertie here — Bertie Lawes ? " asked Ruth, breathlessly. 

" I don't think so — no, he is not Isn't he in the next room ? " 

Ruth was there almost before she had finished speaking. 
Alas — it was empty I Evelyn followed more leisurely, but even 
she looked slightly perturbed when she saw Ruth's anxious face. 

" He may be in some other part of the building," she suggested 
consolingly. 

" But he isn't," returned Ruth distractedly. " If anything 
should happen to that child I should never forgive myself, for I 
persuaded his mother to send him here, and she made me 
promise to look after him. Oh ! Evelyn, what shall we do ? 
Suppose he is there ! " 

She wrung her hands in agony as she pointed to the tall mass 
of hospital buildings, which could clearly be seen across the in- 
tervening garden space, every window outlined against the dark 
brickwork by a red awful glare. 
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" Look ! " cried Evelyn, almost with a screatih ** The flames 
are bursting through the upper windows. Oh ! Ruth, if the 
child is there!" 

Ruth stood gazing for a moment with white cheeks and 
horror-struck eyes, then she turned swiftly to the door. 

" You shall not go," cried Evelyn, guessing instinctively the 
thought in her friend's mind. " It would be useless, and — oh, 
Ruth, what is his life worth to yours ? " 

" Let me go. I must 1 " and putting Evelyn's clinging arms 
from her, Ruth ran out to the lawn, where the townspeople were 
still working gallantly, though with failing hopes. She ran un- 
noticed round the outskirts of the crowd. The plan which had 
darted suddenly into her mind was to gain the upper floor by 
means of the balconies at the end of each ward. She remem- 
bered, when out in the garden the day before, having seen a 
ladder which had been left by some workmen employed about 
the place. If she could find that it would enable her to gain 
the first balcony, and from there she could surely climb to the 
top ? — Was this the place ? Yes, and here at her feet was the 
ladder. 

Just as she got it into position, a loud cheer, accompanied 
by the frantic galloping of horses' feet, rang out from the farther 
side of the great building, and she knew that the fire-engine had 
arrived at last. And, pausing a moment before she began that 
perilous ascent, Ruth sent up to Heaven a swift prayer that it 
might not be too late, and that her desperate attempt might not 
be in vain. Then, with that outward calm which intense excite- 
ment often gives she began her climb. 

Passing up the ladder, and from thence to the first balcony, 
was easy enough. But a more perilous stage must follow. If 
she would reach the upper floor she must climb up, hand over 
hand, by the slender iron rod which passed from one balcony to 
the other. Only a few feet ! Ay ! but those few — could she do 
it ? — She must. 

Up — up — slowly, painfully, every now and then slipping back 
again, but still very slowly advancing, till she put out her hand 
and grasped the rail of the second balcony. 

The ward from which this opened was close to the room 
where the fire had originated. Forked tongues of flame were 
darting through the windows, and out upon the balcony, as if to 
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drag her back even now. Still she toiled upwards. Another 
moment and she had swung herself on to the top balcoiiy, and 
opened the window leading to the ward. The dense volume of 
smoke which rushed out almost suffocated her, but there were 
no flames. And Ruth knew she must make her way through 
that dun cloud. The smoke stung her eyes intolerably, the floor 
was hot and burning to her touch, the closeness of the air seemed 
like some demon gripping at her throat, but still she pressed on. 
The door at last. She reeled with a sob of relief into the com- 
paratively clear atmosphere of the stone-flagged top corridor, 
and flew down to the little ward, where she believed Bertie was. 

Yes ! there lay the tiny, unconscious form, as if waiting for the 
deliverance which had been so tardy. 

Hastily soaking a couple of towels in a jug of water which 
stood near, she arranged one over the child's face, and wrapping 
the second round her own throat, raised him in her arms, and 
turned to retrace her steps. Just as she entered the corridor, an 
awful crash below made her heart almost stand still with a new 
terror. Then in a flash she comprehended what had hap- 
pened. The floor of the ward below had fallen in. And — oh, 
God ! — the ward above — could she cross it now ? Hurrying on, 
she flung open the door, and shrank back appalled at the sight 
which met her eyes. The smoke which had filled it before was 
broken by quick-darting tongues of flame, which were creeping 
higher and higher every moment in their Walpurgis revels. It 
would be rushing to certain death to attempt to cross that room 
now, even were she alone and unhampered. 

Ruth shut the door and staggered back to the room whence 
she had come. An awful death seemed staring her in the face, 
and she could do nothing — nothing but sit there and await her 
fate with what patience she might. And the little one whom she 
had tried so hard to save, the little one who was his mother's 
only darling, must he be sacrificed after all ? Well, she had done 
her best — and she had failed 1 Poor Ruth, life was very sweet 
to her still, in spite of the tangled problems which it had lately 
presented ; and she had meant to do so much with it Were all 
her vague happy dreams of a life spent in the service of humanity 
to end like this ? Oh ! it could not be ! Ruth clutched her 
throat with a choking cry. If she could but get away from this 
cruel dazing smoke for a moment, she might gather her scattered 
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faculties, and see if there were no way out of this awful death- 
trap, in to which she had stumbled. Then with a sudden flash of 
inspiration she remembered the chapeL 

Taking the boy in her arms once more, she fled down the 
corridor. Thank God, the chapel was clear, a very sanctuary of 
refuge for the trembling girl. Here, at least for a time, they 
were safe ; if this fell, it would be the last portion of the building 
to do so ; and before that, surely the people below would come 
to their help. 

Was there any one in particular whom Ruth felt would never 
leave her to die ? — Perhaps. When we stand very nigh to death, 
the little shams, the flimsy deceits and conventionalities, with 
which in ordinary life we try to deceive ourselves and others, are 
apt to fall away, and leave us face to face with the bare truth — 
and God. And, in that supreme hour of her life, Ruth Winter 
knew, not only that she loved Dudley Carnegie with all her : 
heart and soul, but that he also would have loved her, and held 
her dearer than all other, had it not been for the shadow of a 
former folly, to which honour bade him be true. Yes, perhaps 
it was even best that she should die so, rather than live to tempt 
Dudley with a constant reminder of what might have been, 
rather than wear out her own soul in a constant vain craving for 
the unattainable. 

The crimson-draped altar, with its gleaming flowers and 
candlesticks, and, high above, the pitying figure of the Crucified, 
was growing very dim before Ruth*s eyes ; the world, with its 
perplexities and temptations, seemed slipping away from her ; 
when, across the failing senses, came a cry which pierced the 
dimness, and called the wavering spirit back to earth. 

" Ruth— Ruth.*' 

Ruth raised her head feebly. Was help indeed coming ? 

Again came the cry, and nearer and more anxious. 

*• Ruth, where are you ? Ruth — Ruth — answer me I " 

She staggered to her feet, she sent forth a faint answering 
cry, and then, as the chapel-door burst open, she reeled forward 
and fell into Dudley Carnegie's outstretched arms. 

" Ruth, my darling ! Oh ! my own love, are you safe ?" 

She heard the words as afar off through a mist, and knowiug 
she was safe indeed, lost consciousness. 

{To bi continued.) 
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GRINDELWALD IN WINTER. By Lilla Ridbal. IlluBtrated. 

WOMEN WORKERS OF TO-DAY: A CHAT WITH HELEN MATHERS. 

By the Baboness yon Zkdlitz. Illustrated, 
A LOVE PHILTER. By Howard Hake. lUuttrated. 

FASHION'S FANCIES AND FOLLIES. By Ceoile db Chabannss. lUuttrated. 
UNDER THE LAMP. By H. E. N. lUiutraied, 
AH, LEAVE ME NOT. 

ENGLISHWOMEN'S SPORTS. By Sybil M. Salamok. 
MARRIAGES OF THE MONTH. lUustrated. 

THE CHILDREN'S PAGE. By Luoii Hbaton Abmstbono. lUustrated. 
A DAYS SHOPPING. 
EVENING. 

©ffice of '' ZTbc lEnflliebwoman/' 

125, ]PXjEET STIS/EET,' E.O. 



BEL9RAVIA ADVBBTI8XIL 



M. WH. HEINEIANN'S NEW NOVELS. 



H. G. WELLS'S NEW STORY* 
THB ISLAND OF DB. MOBEATT. By H. O. Wills, Author of **The Time 
Machine*" &c With a Frontispiece, x toI. Crown 8yo» 6e. 

A NEW NOVEL BY HAROLD FREDERia 
XIiIiTTMINATION* By Harold Fbbdsbic, Author ol '« Lithe Valley/* &c» i voL Crown 
8yo^6e. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE GREEN CARNATION." 

THE FOIiLY OF ETTSTAOE. By Robsbt Hichbns, Author of '* The Green Carnation," 
<« An Imaginative Bian," &c. z yd. Crown 8yo, 68. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "A DRAMA IN DUTCH." 

THE WO&IJ) AND A MAN. By Z. Z. z vol. Crown 8yo, 66. 

BY HALUWELL SUTCLIFFE. 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT, i vol. Crown Svo, 6e. 

BY A NEW WRITER, 

A SELF-DENYING OBDINANOE. By M. Haiulton. i yoL Crown Svo, 6e. 

Ifonum.— '*Oontaiiu the finest, Borut, sabtlest character-drawing that Bngland haa had from a new writer 
for years and yean part." 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOANNA TRAILL, SPINSTER." 

«THE YEABS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN." By Annib £. Holds- 
worth. Second Edition, i vol. Crown 8yo, 68. 

The SkmdartU—'* A worthy soooeeaor to 'Joanna Traill, Bplnater.' Told witii hnmonr, grace, umplidty 
The charm of the book is mideniable." 

♦•A NOVEL BY A NOVELIST." 
HERBERT VANIjENNEBT. By C. F. Kbaby. i vol. Crown 8yo, 68. 
The Poll Mali Gazette.—** A piece of life and a work of art." 
ne at. Jeanafe Oazette.—** He haa written a noTol of the kind that only great noyelisti write.'* 

"THE HEART OF A SOLDIER." 

THE RED BADGE OF COXTRAaE. By Stbfhbn Cbanb. Fifth Edition, aoth, 38. 
net; paper, 28. 6d. net. (Pioneer Series.) 

Tke Tbnet.^** Mr. Orane la the Rndyard KipUng of the American army • . . Lurid withbreathleBssensatioo." 
TTteSaturdttitf Review.—** Mr. Crane'a extraordinary book will appeal stronfl^ to the Insatiable deaiie to know 

the peyoholQgy of war, how the sights and soonds, the terrible details of the drama of battle, affect the senses 

and sonl of man." 

The Ptai Mall Gazette.—" Mr. Crane has certainly written a remarkable book. There is no poarihUity of 

reslBtanoe, when once 70a are in its grip, trom the first march of the troops to the closing scenes. Mr. Grane, 

we repeat, has written a remarkable book. His insight and his power of reiQization amonnt to genius.'* 

"BRIGHT AND RACY.'' 

HER OWN DEVICES. By C. G. Comfton. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 28. 6d. net* (Pioneer 
Serie8.) 

TheDallv Telegraph.— ** Mr. Compton knows a great deal about theatrical and Bohemian society in London 
and his pictures of it are forcible and realistic. The book is certainly full of cleverness. *' 

THE DEHAG0GT7E AND LADY PHAYRE, By William J. Locke. Cloth, 
38. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. (Pioneer Serie8.) 

Ihe Athaneum.—** The * Demagogue ' is a striking, even a pathetic figure, and the story is told with a happy 
mixture of sympathy and humour." 

PAPIER ]ll&.CH]f . By Chablbs Allbn. Goth, 38. net ; paper, 28. 6d. net. (Pioneer 
Series.) 

THE NEW VIRTTTE. By Mrs. Oscab Bebingeb. Cloth, 38. net; paper, 28. 6d» neU 
(Pioneer Series.) 

ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By M. Hamilton. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 2s. 6cL net. 
(Pioneer Series.) 

LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 



SELQRAVU ADrXRTtaBB. 



BOOKS FOR^^THB OOUNTRT. 

SREATLY REDUCED PRICES 

W« £[• SMITH & SONf 

186, STRAND, LONDON, 

Aadat tiM BiOlwmy BookstaUfl, to whlohpUoaa titMT will bo linrwiirded OanlBB« 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW A8 PUBLISHED. 



LIBRARY OP NATURAL HISTORY. »t 

rof l£edlMl Natanl HMnry. 
\ Ntttam 

» o .. 60 o 
Kl. ••• Th« !!••• of Plants. A. l^Mmal of Soonomio Botany 6 o .. s o 

•,p.Wg - - - 



Bwrtorldm, P. W.. Mortloulturo. Bdited by a. Phillips Bbyah, F.a.B. With D liM U m Uoe i 46.. 16 
OatloW|AafnoO| Popular Oartfon Botany. WithFlatat So*. So 




— Popular OroonhOMOO Botany. WithPlatai 5o.. So 

Dixon OharloOp Stray Poathoro fh^m ntany Blr<lo. Being LeavM from a 

NatoraUst'i Note-Book. With Nnnennu lUnstrations by OHA&LBB Whthpib .. .. 7 6 .. 4 6 

Oardon Ploworoi Pamlilar. Complete In 5 Series. With Deeariptiye Text by BHiBLSr 
HiBBSBD, and 40 Fall-Page OolooKed Platee in each Seriea from Original Painting! by F. B 

Holma, FJ18mV>8.A.. OrovnSro te 6 .. J7 6 

too, p. M., P.R.S., A.I.A. Britloh Soa Anomonoo and Ooralo. With Ooloinvd 

FlgarH of the Frioolpal Vartotiee. la Full-Paged Ooloarad Plate* si o .. "t 

Tonby. A Seaaide Holiday. Withont Platei ai o .. u 

I Ttio Aquarium. An UnTelUng of the Wooden of the Deep 

Befti (Second Bdltion.) Without lome of the IllaatrationB 7 6 .. 4 o 

NIbbordi Bhlrloyi Tho Amatour'o Kitehon Oardon, Pramo-Oround and 
POrolnB-Plt. A. Handy Onlde to the Foraatian and Management of the Kitoben Qaidan, 
and the OoltiTation of Yegetablei and Fmlta 6 o •• A6 

Kano, Do VIomoOp M J^., IM.I.R.A., Kuropoan Buttorflloo 10 6 •• 4 6 

Wild Pioworo, Pamillar. Complete in 5 Seriea, by F. B. Hnlme, F.L.8., F.&A. With 40 

Fun-Page Oolonied Plfltei in each Beriei, and Deecripttye Text 6t6..37 6 

Lanko ot or, Mro.* Britloh Porno : their Cleasiilcation, Stmotore, and Fonctlona. With 

best Methodi for their Onlttyation. Blostrated S 6 .. a 9 

l>OOOpPamlllar. Compete in a Beriee, byj^. S. Bonlger, F.Ii.S. With4oFnll-PageOoloiued 



I in each, from Original Palntingi by W. H. J. Boot aSo.. i5o 

th. J.. Treaties on the Grape vine. WlthPlans 76.. 36 

iiooro, T., P.L.B., P.H.S., A Popular Hlotory of tho Britloh Porno. Ootonzed 

lUnstrations 5 o .. 5 

Prior, W. D*. Hardy Bhrubo, With DeaoriptionB of the most Popular Unds, and ptaettial 

dinotlons for their oultore and use. With CcMOured Plates and numerous Woodcuts . . 3 6 .. 3 o 

'Booman. B^ Ph.D., IM.A., Popular Hlotory of tho Palmo and thoir Allloo. 

With Plates 5 o •• 3 o 

Btarfc, R. M., A Popular Hlotory off Britloh Mooooo. Coloured lUnstraUons S o .. 8 o 

Boohotoln. J. M., M.D., Tho Natural Hlotory of Ostso BIrdo : their Management, 

Habits, Food, Disease, Treatment, Breeding, and the Methods of Catching Them .. 3 6 .. 3 o 

B oo K oopor^ Manual: or, Tho Honoy Boo: its Management and Preservatlan. 

Desorlption of the Best Approved Hiyes and other AppUanoes of the Apiary. By the late 

H. Tatlob. New Edition, enlarged by A« Watts 4 o .. a 6 

Porn World, Tho. ByF. O. Hbath. Coloured Ulustiations 6 .. 4 e 

Floral DoolBno fOr tho Tablo : Directions for its Ornamentation with Leayes, Flowen, 

and Fruit. 24 Original Coloured Designs by J. PSBKIHS 3o o •• a 6 

Priond, Rov. H., P.L.8., Ploworo sutd Plowor-Loro. Witii Slustratlons, Index, and 

Notes 7 6 .. 4 o 

Boblnoon, J. P., Britloh Boo ParmlniP : its Profits and Pleasures 5o.. 40 

Roland, Arthur, Dairy ParmlnB- Management of Cows, Ac (Second Bditton) 5 o .. 4 

Poultry Kooplng S o .. a o 

• Root Orowlns and tho Cultivation of Hopo 5 o .. a o 

— — — Btook Kooplngp and Oattio Roaring; 5 o •• a o 

■ Tho Dralnaso of Land, Irrlsatlon, and Manuroo .. 5 o •• a o 

M l Tho Manaaomont of Oraoo Land. LaylnB Down Qrooo,Bo. So., a o 

Troo PlantlnB fM* Ornamontation or Profit, Sultablo 

ffbr Ivory Soil and Situation 5 o .. a o 

Stop, BChward, Plant Ufo: Popniar Papers on the Phenomena of Botany. With i56 

Slustratlons 3 6 .. a o 

Tannor, Profbooor, P.O.S., Holt Oaotio; or tho Throofbld Intoroot In tho 

Land 3 6 ., a o 

* ■ ■ Jaok'o Kduoatlon ; or. How Ho Loamt ParmlnB* 

ffleoond Bdition) •• 3 6«. ao 

Watoon John, Sylvan Polk: Sketches of Bird and Animal Life in Britain 36.. ao 

Wootwood, J. O., P.L.Sn Tho Buttorflloo off Qroat Britain Dollnoatod and 

Dooorlbod. with 20 Full-Page Coloured Illustrations. 8yo » •• 10 6 •• 7 

Wild BlrdO(Pamlllar. By W. SWATSLAin). Complete in Four Series, with 40 Fnll-P^ 

Ootonred Plates in each Series, and Descclptiye Text, with an article on Xggs and Bn- 

OoUeoting. By B. HlABTOH ,. .. 9o o •• 3o o 

Wondoro of Plant LI«o, Tho, undor tho MIoroocopo. By Sophib B. Bbbbicx 60.. 20 



BBLQBAVIA ADVERTISER. 



NOVV^ READY, 



At all. Booksellers' and Bookstalls, 



JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S 



MOT^ 



ENTITLED 



I LOTED HER ONCE 



I 



BY 



JOmi STili^E WINT 



AUTHOR OF 

"Booties' Baby," "A Magnificent Young Man," "I Married 

a Wife," &c., &c. 

In Paper Covers, 1/- ; Cloth, 1/6. 

p. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.O. 



BJSLQBAVIA ADVJSRTI8BR. 



NOW XlE:.A.Dir. 

In Clotb, Prloe Ss. 6d. 

THE SECOND EDITION 

OP 

A BORN SOLDIER, 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. .1 



*< John Strange Winter has never written a better story of its kind than * A Bom Soldier.' As a 
pletore of military life it is capital, and the plot and mystery are most efFectiTely maoagedL" 

—Army ^ Nony Gatette, March Mt, 189^ 

" Begimental life is as tmly and happily hit off in * A Bom Soldier/ as in any work of the 
brilliant series that has given John Strange Winter her high and unique reputatfon. • . . Then 
is certainly no other writer who could give such an appearance of ▼itality to the skoitchiegk of 
outlines, and by a few bold, swift and dexterous touches produce a realistic pictoxe of life is a 
'crack ' cavalry regiment. "---CEmnly GentlemaTi, January lOth, 1895. 

*' An unusually bright, wholesome, and interesting story." — Truths November 22ndf 1894. 

*• John Strange Winter has never written a tale of more sustained interest It is foU of go, 
presents some very excellent character sketches, and is altogether a delightful and cban cte ii s ti e 
pieoe of literary work." — Admiralty and Horse Guards Gazettef October agth, 1894. 



In Paper Covers Price 1/-. 

A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 

THE OUTSIDER, 



BY 



HAWLEY SMART. 



F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. W,a 

Digitized by VjOOQIC • 



BELQRAVIA ADVERTISER, 



GOLD MEDAIi, HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1.0ND0M. 




Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 

* ' Mr. Benger's admirable preparations. *' I ' * Benger*8 Food has by its excellence established 

— Tht Lancet: a reputation of its own " — TheJBrit. Afed. Journal. 
**Retainei when all other Poods are relected. ** Deserving of the highest praise." 

It is inyalnable." — London Medical Recora. ' — The Practitioner, 

U%nt[mf*^ Pood lo oold In Tins by OhomlotOf Ac* ovorywhoro. 



PEDIPAX. 

TBADB (RBGI8TSRKD) WARK. 

TN introdnoing this prspayatJon to the general pnblio the Proprietor begi to remind thoee lallering from 
TXNDBB, AOHINa, PEBSPIBINa, HOT-DBT FEBT, that they can obtain immediate 
relief by oaing one of the Powden as directed; and a box is often all that is needed to effect aooie. 

It is strongly recommended to people who are nnaooostomed to walking on stone pavements, when the feel 
after a ihort Ume become hot end tender. To thoee who, in offloee, shope, Ac., are on their feet all day, ite yalne 
oannoi be orer-eetimated, and if nsed according to instmotioni a onre Is certain. 

SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 

It is prepared from the recipe of a celefarated French Physidan, who has made this particular part of the human 
frame his spedal stody, who after years of careful reeearcb luoceeded in obtaining a spedflc for theee dlsteeadng 



The Proprietor can with the utmost conJMence recommend it to enflSrars. 



Bold in BosM, la. lid. eaoh: or sent per Foot for 16 stampo. 

Prepared by K, ATKINSON, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 

To ba obtained of all Obemiata, Storea, and the Wholeaala London Patent Medieine Honaea. 



ESTABLISHED 1801. 

MARY HUXWORTHY, 

0RANDDAU6HTER OF MARY JOHNSTON, 

Ceitn Rot, CoYeat GardeB larket, 

LONDON, w.c. 



The late Earl of Beaconsfleld, 



Sir Morel! Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Miss Emily Falthftil. 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 

and many other penona of dlsUnoUon hftTo toettaed 
to the remarkable effleaey of 

HIMROD'S 

CURE I ASTHMA 

IfiMabUslied nesrly a quarter of a century. 

Preterlbed by the Mcdloel FlMnlty Uuoeghovt tbe 

world. It is OMdM an tnbalatloa and without aa7 after 



A free wmple and detailed Teatlmonlala free br 
poet. iB tins 4a. Sd. 

British Depot— IS, Holbom Vladuet, Lowloa. 

Also of Newberj * Sons, Barclay * Bona, Lynch * Co., 

J . Sanger * Sons, W. Edwards * Son, May. BoberU A Co. 

John Thompson, LiTerpool.apdaJl^¥holeaaleHoasea. 

Digitized by VjVJO^ 
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NOW READY. 

if NEW NOVEL, 

In Paper Cover ^ la.; Clothe Is. 6d., | 

A WOMAN WITH A J 
HISTORY, 



BY 



WEEDON GROSSMITH. 



NOW READY, 



A NEW AND INTERESTING WORK, ENTITLED 

THMl THI BUFF It mTI 



BY 



SURGEON-MAJOR MAGGREGOR. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN WHOLE PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. 

In 1 Vol., Cloth, Price 6s. 
F. V. -WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREETi STRAW), W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 

BIRKBEGK BANK 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AITB-A-HALF per CEIH^. INTEBE8T allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand, 

TWO per GENT, on GITRBENT AOGOTTNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below XIOO. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purohaaed and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receiyea small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 



BIBKBECK BUILD1I6 SOCIEH 

HOW TO PUROHASK A HOUSK 

fOB TWO OmNBAB FHB MONTH 



BIBKBECK FBEEHOLD liRD SOCIETT 

HOW TO PUROHASK A PLOT OP LAND 

FOB FIVB BHILIINQB FBB MONTH 



The BIBKBECK AUfAKACK, with foU particulars, post free. 

FBANOIS RAYENSCROFT, Manager, 

NOW READY, at all Booksellers' and Bookstalls. 



THE THIRD EDITION 

OF 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NOVEL, 

JCNTITLBD 

I MARRIED A WIFE 

BT THB AUTHOB OF 

-BOOTLES' BABY," "THE SOUL of the BISHOP," 



ETC., STO* 



In Paper Oovera^ la. ; Oloth, la. 6d* 

THIBD EDITION NOW BEADY. 

T. v. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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fW§ jpgji ii#f gfeg^ 

NOW READY, 

In 1 Vol., Cloth, Price 2«. 6d. each, 

AUN ST. AUBYN'S HEW NOVEL. 

TO STEP ASIDE IS HUMAN, 

Author of "A Fellow of Trinity," &c., &c. 



— AND — 



Mrs. ROBERT JOCELTN'S LATEST STORT, 

i RE6UIAR FRAUI, 

By JVIrs. F^OBERT dOCELYN, 

Anthor of " The ILF-H.'s Saaghter," " Brawn Blank," fta 
WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY, 

A New Work by tbe Anthor of " GOOD FORM," 

ENTITLED 

r etterstoa 

By MRS. ARMSTRONG, 

Author of " MODERN ETIQUETTE," " GOOD FORM," &c. 

TasteMly Bound in Clotli, Price 2/6. 

p. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.O. 




BELBRAVIA ADVERTISER. 



THE S TAMP CRA ZE ! ! ! 

LOOK UP YOUR OLD ENGLISH OR FOREIGN STAMPS! 



We buy CoUeotioiis and Loofe Btamps at highest Xarket Prieei. Ohaolete iwiiee 
(vied or vniiMd) and high valnee of Great Britain and Coloniee apeeLally desired. 
Oorrespondenee and Coiudgnments invited. Full valne allowed for Stamps taken in 
Bzehange for Gtoods supplied from other Departments of the Company's hnsiness. 
We hold a large Btoek of Bare and Xedinm Stamps for Approval or Ezehange. 

THE DIRECT GASH TRADING GOIPANT, 

132, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.G. 



PRF8ENT8 FOR BOYS 



_8tanf»p Albunts oontalnlns 250 different | 

•tampa, 1,000 Stamp Mounts, and 1,000 i 

AMortod Stamps for oxchanfflns, tho Lot for 10/6, Post Froo. ' 



mi ABSITEDI-JAPAIIESE ALBUMS OF STAMPS, 6d. ft Is. eacb. 



m 



Government 
Contcactor0» 




WHOLCSALC, 

RKTAIL A EXPORT. 

>♦< 

furniture. 

CABPETS 

and CUBTAIHS. 

PIANOFORTES. 

Cbina S. OUaa. 

BEDSTEADS 

and BEDDIVO. 

CUTLERY A PLATE. 

5tonmondecr* 

SOBEEHB. 



iTHE DIRECT GASH TRADING COMPANY, 

132, QUEEN VICTORIA ST.. LONDON, E.C. 

Complete Ibouse an^ ©ffice 
furnifibers, 

IMPORTERS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND A6ENTS. 

T«l«irraplil« AddreM: " MOClSKlirORK, tMVl»OK,^ 

The Company has been formed to give the PUBLIC an opportunity 

of DEALING DIRECTLY with 

WHOLBSAXE KANUVA.CTUBEB& 



Goods are delivered direct from the Manofaetarer to the Customer. 

Under the Company's system Purchasers can secure an average 

BISOOT7NT OF 20 FEB CENT. 

From Retail Prices. 



INSPECTION INVITED. 



TESTIMONIALS AND CATALOGUES FREE. 



it i zed by 



GqqqIc 
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The Pnnler lacUie of BMUsh lake ftth tU the Latest ImiffOTenats. I 

By Sptckl Appointment to H.H. Tba Khodivc. 




NORTH'S TYPE-WRITER HAHUFACTURIRO GO. 

LIMITBD, 

68, Queen Ylotoria Street, 
Liverpool: 63« Lord Street London, E.Q 



J. TANN'S 

"ANCHOR RELIANCE" 

£5.5" SAFES 

LISTS FREE. 

Newgate St, e,g. 

Digitized by VjOOV TC 



BELGRAVIA. 



APRIL, 1896. 



CONTENTS. 



Paob 



JoAH & Mrs. Oarr. Bj <* Rita," Author of " Pbo thb 

Rakb," "Shbba/' &o 337 

CHAPTER Xyn.— Fashion goes A-fooling. 
n XVHL — Sfeeering a Course. 
,» XIX.— A Page from the Past. 
„ XX.—" We Dare to Cope with the Whole Tnith." 

,, XXL— "In Hopeless Sight of Hope." 

Lord Lbiqhton : A Bkbtoh. By Mai Dban . • 374 

Mors bt Vita. By Ohablottb A. Priob .... 386 

An Errand bt Nienx. By Blanchb Wills Chandler . 399 

Adtbrtisb. By C. Lorinda » 41Z 

SiBTBR Dora. By Emilia Atlmbr OowiNe . . • • 418 

TJndbr a Geet Veil. Bt Max Pirbau . • • • 433 

CHAPTER VI.— What Rath Heard. 
„ VII.— The History of a Night. 

TO COBRSaPONDBNTB, 

AU MS& $KpM U addraaedf prepaid^ to the Editob of " Bilobayia," 14, Bbdvqbb Stbhbt« 
Stband, W.C. Evtry MS. should hear the writer's name and address^ and he aceompamed hypostoffe 
stamps for its return if not accepted ; ha the Editor oannot hold himsdf responsible for any aooidental 
loeik. The Editor casmat wsdertake to return r^eeted Poems, 

l%e baek mukbers of *' Bilobayia'' {^h a few exceptions) eon he had^ price is. each ; also the 
volumeSf pries 7s, 6d. each, and covers for binding^ price as, each. Annual Subser^ationf inducing 
the Bblsbavia Abhual and the Holiday Numbbb, x4J. 



P. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, 8TRAOTVI*0: 

Digitized by VjOC 



tN, W.C; 
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BKLOBAVIA ADVBHTTSnn 



pR pinrF'<^ 



PATENT* 

, i v fc . .— ^ 4^ 4« ^ a^ m f 



Fonnl 



F 

Gonl 




JBngaged Bpecially to give Valuable Mints to liOAy MUderm. 

The WhUehalt Review, May 11, 1896, writes : — '* The vonng Queen of the Netherluidi ud her 
ICother, the Qneen Begent. Tleited the Boyal Cyde Biding Schooli, Boston Boad, where their 
Majesties expressed themselTes delighted with the oierer riding of some of the lady papUa.** 

81, EU8T0N ROAD. KING'S CROSS, LONDON 

(PACUrO TBB MIDLAND OftAVD HOTBL.) 



GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 




Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 

* * Mr. Benger's admirable preparations. " I " Benger's Food has by its excellence established 

— The Lancet, i a reputation of its own " — The Brit. Med. Journal. 
'* Retained irhen all other Foods are rejected. ** Deserring of the highest praise.*' 

t; is invaluable." — London Medical Record. ' — The Practitioner. 

Bonsor's Pood is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c, evsrywhsrs* 



ESTABLISHED 1361. 



BIRKBECK BAXK 



\^' 



Southampton Buildings, Chancery LanSi London. 



O-Aim-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST aUowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand* 

yO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances. 
^ ^ when not drawn below jCIOO. 

>%B, SHARES, and ANNUITIES pnrohased and sold. 

' f SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

^%F« enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small snms on deposit, and 
j^ allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 



PBEGK BDILDIH6 SOCISn BIBKBEGK FBEEHOLD LAID SOCIETT 



HpW TO PURCHASI A HOUSI 

IPB TWO OUIKBAB PBB MONTH 



HOW TO PURCHASI A PLOT OF LAND 

VOB ITW 8HILIJN08 PBB MONTH 



the BIREBECE ALMANAOE:, with fuU particulars, post free. 

FRANCIS RAYENSOROFT, Manager. 



THE UHIVESSAL HOUSHHOLD REMEDIES It 



HOLLOWAVS PILLS & OINTMENT 



These excellent FAMIL7 MEDIOIHES tre invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole Syetem, while the OIITMEHT is unequalled to the removal of all moecnlar 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these remedies, every Mother has at onee the 
meane of coring most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 

N.B,-^Adviee ecm he obiaiTud, free of charge, at 533, Oxford Street^ Ixmdcn^ daily between 
ths houTi of 11 and A^orhy letter. 



^ 



BIRD'S 



PDfiE. 

WflOLESOII 
DELICIC 



The gnfafling resonree of 
every Lady of the Home 
and ■nooeseftil Hovae- 
keepar. 



CUSTARC 



No Eggs! No Trouble! No Risk! POWDER 



^^^^^^<g<g<8<g<g<S^<2^<2<&^^<^ 




TRITIKOU CYCUST BISCUITS *w •wee^y*' 
contain do ■ogar, and ar« tlieretore especluU} 
adapted for penoos BUffBrtog from un exee«» 
of uric acid. 

^TRITIKOU CYCLIST BISCUITS «• being lu 
br the MiUtarj engBged la the Sondan Kxpe 
dltlon. 

TRITIKOU CYCLIST BISCUITS preYent th» 
Binklng and depreated fe«lnf —•-•-•- 



line vrhlehpersout 
lelied ' ' 



INVALUABLK TO 

CYCLISTS. ATHLETES. ,,,„, . „„. „.„„„. „„ 

TOURISTS. VOLUNTEERS. Ac. **^*y<''«*<»'^**'"*'"*^*'**'"^'^»'*^ 

. ^ ., ^ w . . . w . Whole^le Agents -BERNARD, OSWALD A CO. 

And other* who hare long Intervali between meals. 25, PUjcrim St., Ladgate Hill, liondoa 



experience who are compelled from variuu* 
riMUions to abstain from food for a lengthens 
period. 

TRITIKOLA CYCLIST BISCUITS will keep good 
In any climate, and m rauve ar KKriivo. 

Mr. Edward B. Lawet, KoUdtor. Qaeen VW 
torin St., Ixindon. after accompllahlu? 7 hoars' 
hiird ridlnv on hU blOTCIe, wrote : " I ate but 
one 'Trltlkula' lilMuit about a mile troi 
Tnabrtdge WelU on the waj. Their aastalp 
Ing power it marrellont, and I felt qui 
inrigorated after eating it." 

Of all Groecn. In com of diflenlt;- write u 
SoLK MANUFACTURItRS — 

MEABY & CO. LTD., RBADING. ENGLANL 



<" 






DR. J, 

COLLI S BROWNE'S 

OHLORODYNE. 

THE Ol^lQINAL AND ONLY 
GENUINE. 



la adiuicted by the Pnrfenion to 
bettae most wonderful remedy 
ever discorered. 

It ii the best remedy known for 
Conghs, Consumption, Broa- 
chitis. Asthma. 

■ffectaftlly cbecki and Mrreete 
those too often fatal rtlieeeei 
Diphtheria, Fever .Oroap, Ague. 

Acts like a loharm in Diarrhasa, 
and is fhe only tpedflo in 
Oholcra apd Dysentery. 





Rffectnally cntM short aii attacks of Bpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitatioii and E. 

It Is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gk>nt, Oanoer, Toothache, Menlngitii, te« 
Caution .—The extraordinary medioal reports on the efflcaey o| Ohlorodyne render it of vital importafice 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ** Dr. J. OoUis Browne's Gnilorodyne,** on the 
Uovemment Stamp. 

Vice-Ohaacellhr Wood stated that Dr. J. 00LLI8 BROWNB was undoabtedly the Inventor of OHLOBODYHB : 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 

Sold in Botaet, ol U. l^., 2*. fkL, and 4j. 6d,, by all ChemiMi. 

Sole Mannfaetnrer ; J. T. DAVENPORT, 88 Qt Russell Street, Bloomsbury 




Atora" 



Supertedri lUw fSurt, I.iird. and Cook lug Hulter, for I'uddingi, Cuke«. Mlnco Meat, Pie Crurt, Frying and Cooking. It If 
made from best Engligh H-et Suet only! Saves tronblc of Chopping ! Always ready for use! One pound gaea as 'ar us i vo 
|.oitn(l» of Itaw Huet! It is olwaysBweft ! In short. It is indispensable In eyery hooiehold. Dr. O. Bowman ny« : •* it U pnr 
ti.uliriydijcesilbleand wholesome." The Well-known Analyst. P. A. Eslcoart, Esq.. declares •• U ia.ab«>latelr pare.' All 
(iroters and Provision Dealers sell It. or can get It for you, but If you send 8<- in Stamps to the Sole Maken, HuGON <k 
Co. I Ltd.| Pendleton, MANCHESTER, they win send yoa a one pound sample package, and tJie awncof tui 

nearest dealer. 

SPEOIALIiY ADAPTED FOR HOT CLIBLATBS. 



"Atora" 
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